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JEFFREY. 


Ir is well for this biography of 
Francis Jeffrey that the late celebrat- 
ed critic cannot possibly review it 
himself. It is seldom that the press 
in these days furnishes two respect- 
able volumes which would afford 
better opportunity for the display of 
his peculiar dexterity—that acute and 
playful satire which could reveal the 
blemishes, and leave uninjured the 
substantial merits of the work. Only 
some such dexterous pen could do full 
justice to the biography which Lord 
Cockburn has written ; for it displays 
manly sense and a mind well disci- 
plined in severe and professional 
studies, and yet at the same time 
exhibits a want of literary taste and 
talent which is quite peculiar in these 
days of universal authorship, and 
which would have provoked from a 
critic like Jeffrey sallies of unrestrain- 
able wit. In vain would the biogra- 
pher have pleaded that the compulsion 
of friends had thrust this task into his 
hands; no compulsion of friends could 
have forced him into the ambitious 
style of writing he not unfrequently 
attempts. In vain would he have 
sought to disarm all criticism at once 
by an apology not ungracefully made : 
‘There is an age,” says the preface, 
“after which it is seldom safe for one 


who has never tried to write a book, 
to begin the attempt.” It will avail 
nothing to unbonnet to the world and 
show this “thin helm” of ours; for 
the faults of the book savour of the 
rashness of youth, not of the weak- 
ness of age. 

We are very far from saying that 
Lord Cockburn should not have 
written a book, but it is quite plain 
that he has not been fortunate in the 
subject on which he has made his ex- 
periment. If a didactic treatise on 
politics or jurisprudence had been 
assigned to him for his theme, we 
make no question but that he would 
have acquitted himself creditably ; 
for wherever he has occasion to 
state opinions on such subjects, he 
writes with force and clearness. Un- 
happily the biographer has to narrate 
incidents, and describe traits of 
character; and in offices of this appa- 
rently lighter description his pen 
fails him; his style is quite unequal 
to what might seem to be the emer- 
gencies the least grave of the task he 
has ‘undertaken. If he aims in his 
narrative at a colloquial style, he falls 
into expressions which can hardly 
pass current in any part of the island 
for idiomatic English. Ifhe attempts, 
as he does far more frequently than 
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the nature of his work required, to 
delineate the person and character of a 
man, he becomes one of the strangest 
of portrait-painters we can remember 
to have met with. It was not incum- 
bent on Lord Cockburn to give us a 
gallery of portraits. The historian 
ofa period may think this an essential 
part of his duty, and Clarendon and 
Hume, and, in our own day, Macaulay 
and Alison, have displayed to advan- 
tage their several styles of eloquence 
in these delineations. But the bio- 
grapher has only one full-length figure 
that he is bound to portray : if he hangs 
other portraits on the wall, it must be 
because he is fond of this pictorial 
art. Lord Cockburn has certainly 
not justified the introduction of his 
series of portraits by the skill with 
which they are delineated. 

It is certainly a curious circum- 
stance that the biography of our 
fastidious critic should have fallen 
into the hands of one who, whatever 
his sterling qualities may be, however 
learned, or well practised in grave 
argumentation, is singularly deficient 
in literary talent, or in that varied 
and versatile style which his task 
demanded. He stumbles upon collo- 
quialisms which are quite inadmis- 
sible, or presents us with the most 
bewildering descriptions, where he 
intends to be graphic or eloquent. 
“The defect of the whole composi- 
tion,” he says, speaking of Mr Cran- 
stoun’s wit, “‘ was a want of nature. 
To a very few of the kernels of his 
Sriendships, he was reported to be not 
incapable of relapsing into ease. But 
those less favoured, and his gene- 
ral acquaintance, were oppressed by 
his systematic ceremony. He shrunk 
so into himself, that those who did 
not understand the thing were apt to 
suppose him timid and indifferent to 
common distractions. But he was 
exactly the reverse.” The same 
George Cranstoun, he tells us, “ with 
rather a featureless countenance, had 
a pleasing and classical profile.” Cu- 
rious combination! Writing on graver 
matters, and speaking of the effect, 
especially in Edinburgh, of the first 
publication of the Review, he says, 
‘“* All were the better of a journal to 
which every one with an object of 
due importance had access, which it 
was in vain either to bully or to 
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despise, and of the fame of which 
even its reasonable haters were in- 
wardly proud.” 

But of these curious infelicities of 
diction we need not take the trouble 
to seek examples; they will come 
abundantly to hand without any 
search for them. Of the very singular 
specimens of portraiture or delinea- 
tion of person and character which 
the book contains, we must, however, 
present an instance or two. We are 
not told how the contemporaries of 
Jeffrey who are bere described exer- 
cised any influence upon him ; neither 
is he ever brought before us in actual 
collision with any of them. For all 
that appears, any number of his con- 
temporaries might have been selected 
for description, with as much reason 
as those which have been grouped 
together. We presume their chief 
recommendation lay in this, that they 
were thought to be good subjects for 
the artist. We shall see how he 
handles the pencil. 

Yet, as Lord Cockburn takes credit 
to himself for resisting temptations 
which appeal to his artistic propen- 
sities, it is but fair that we should let 
him state in his own words the duty, 
as he conceives it, of the biographer. 


“ There were,” he says, “ at this time, 
several able men on the bench, and at 
the bar, of whom it is very tempting to 
try to give some account. But this would 
be improper in a narrative which aims at 
merely explaining Jeffrey; and therefore 
I mention those persons only who affected 
his life, and not those, however eminent or 
singular, with whom he had only a casual 
or professional connection. J adhere to 
the principle with regret, because some of 
these persons merit preservation on account 
of their eminence ; and some, grown in 
the preceding century, were too picturesque 
to have their like seen again.” 


We can only say, that most of the 
persons Lord Cockburn does describe 
come before us nowhere else but in 
his formal description of them ; they 
do not “explain Jeffrey ;” nor can 
we, in some cases, find a better reason 
for their preservation than that which 
is here pronounced to be insufficient, 
namely, that they were “ grown in a 
preceding century,” and, having ex- 
hausted, we presume, the richness of 
the soil, are not likely to reappear 
again. 
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The Honourable Henry Erskine 
receives an elaborate panegyric. We 
can, of course, only give a portion of 
these sketches. Here is the com- 
mencement :— 


“ A tall and rather slender figure, a 
face sparkling with vivacity, a clear 
sweet voice, and a general suffusion of 
elegance, gave him a striking and pleasing 
appearance. He was nearly the same in 
private as in public ; the presence of only 
a few friends never diminishing his ani- 
mation, nor that of the largest audience 
his naturalness. No boisterousness ever 
vulgarised, no effort ever encumbered, 
his aérial gaiety. Though imposing no 
restraint upon himself, but always yield- 
ing fresh to the radiant spirit within him, 
his humour was rendered delightful by 
its gentleness and safety. Too good- 
natured for sarcasm, when he was com- 
pelled to expose, there was such an ob- 
vious absence of all desire to give pain, 
that the very person against whom his 
laughing darts were directed, generally 
thought the wounds compensated by the 
mirth and the humanity of the cuts.” 


This occurs early in the work ; he 
puts forth his descriptive power with 
still greater force as he proceeds in 
his evidently not unpleasing task. 
Here is part of the sketch of the late 
Rey. Sir Harry Moncrieff :— 


“This eminent person was not merely 
distinguished among his brethren of the 
Church of Scotland, all of whom leant 
upon him, but was in other respects one 
of the most remarkable and admirable 
men of his age. Small grey eyes, an 
aquiline nose, vigorous lips, a noble head, 
and the air of a plain hereditary gentle- 
man, marked the outward man. ‘The 
prominent qualities of his mind were 
strong integrity and nervous sense. There 
never was a sounder understanding. 
Many men were more learned, many more 
cultivated, and some more able. But 
who could match him in sagacity and 
mentalforce ? The opinions of Sir Harry 
Moncrieff’ might at any time hare been 
adopted with perfect safety, without know- 
ing more about them than they were his.” 

We never heard that the Church 
of Scotland laid claim to infallibility ; 
but it seems there was one clergyman 
of that Church who might have done 
so. Then follows a panegyric on the 
virtues, and especially on the good 
temper, of Sir Harry; which last must, 
as the author has observed, have been 
somewhat difficult to understand or 
to appreciate. 
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“ A thorough gentleman in his feelings, 
and immovably honest in his principles, 
his whole character was elevated into 
moral majesty. He was sometimes de- 
scribed as overbearing ; and in one sense, 
to the amusement of his friends, he was so. 
Consulted by everybody, and, of course, 
provoked by many, and with very undis- 
ciplined followers to lead, his superiority 
gave him the usual confidence of an 
oracle ; and this operating on a little 
natural dogmatism, made him sometimes 
seem positive, and often hard—an im- 
pression strengthened by his manner. 
With a peremptory conclusiveness, a 
shrill, defying voice, and a firm concen- 
trated air, he appeared far more absolute 
than he really was, for he was ever can- 
did and reasonable. But his real gen- 
tleness was often not seen ; for if his first 
clear exposition did not convince, he was 
not unapt to take up a short disdainful 
refutation ; which, however entertaining 
to the spectator, was not always comfortable 
to the adversary.” 

This last, we presume, conveys 
somewhat more explicitly what was 
intended by being overbearing, ‘* to 
the amusement of his friends.” Doubt- 
less it is all correct: we did not know 
the Rev. Sir Harry ; but as a picture 
of ‘‘ moral majesty,” we cannot think 
that the portrait is very successful. 
Lord Cockburn commends his pulpit 
eloquence; and adds, specifically, that 
** he was the noblest deliverer of prayers 
at striking funerals” ! 


“ But though,” he continues, “ these 
professional exertions showed his powers, 
it was chiefly in the contests of men that 
his speaking was exerted, and was gene- 
rally known. On such occasions, it was 
so utterly devoid of ornament, that, out 
of forty years’ debate, it would be difficult 
to cull one sentence of rhetoric. And 
though very eloquent, he was never dis- 
turbed by the consciousness or ambition of 
being so—a fearful man to grapple with.” 


So, it seems, Lord Cockburn has 
found. One more specimen from the 
gallery of portraits we must afford our 
readers the privilege of looking at. 
Shall it be that of Sir James Craig or 
George Cranstoun? or shall it be 
John Clerk, who seems to have been 
as much celebrated for his oddity as 
any other quality? The last is, per- 
haps, in every respect the most curious 
specimen. 

“ John Clerk, son of Clerk of Eldin, (a 
man whose science and originality, whe- 
ther he first propounded the modern sys- 
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tem of naval tactics or not, were far above 
that idea,) had been Solicitor-General 
under the Whig Government of 1805 and 
1806, and had since risen into great prac- 
tice. It is difficult to describe a person 
whose condition in repose and in action 
—that is, in his private and his profes- 
sional life—almost amounted to the pos- 
session of two natures. 

“ A contracted limb, which made him 
pitch when he walked, and only admitted 
of his standing erect by hanging it in the 
air, added to the peculiarity of a figure 
with which so many ideas of oddity were 
connected. Blue eyes, very bushy eye- 
brows, coarse grizzly hair, always in dis- 
order, and firm projecting features, made 
his face and head not unlike those of a 
thorough-bred shaggy terrier. It was a 
countenance of great thought and great 
decision.” 


Lord Cockburn’s description, like 
the subject of it, seems to “‘ pitch” a 
little in its gait. It rises and falls, 
praises and dispraises, commends and 
ridicules, in very rapid alternation. 
John Clerk “ had a strong, working, 
independent, ready head ;” and he was, 
moreover, ‘ honest, warm-hearted, 
generous, and simple.” 


“These excellences, however, were 
affected by certain peculiarities er habits, 
which segregated him from the whole human 
race. One of these was an innocent ad- 
miration both of his own real merits and 
achievements, and of all the supposed 
ones which his simplicity ascribed to him- 
self. He was saved from the imputation 
of vanity in this, by the sincerity of the 
delusion.” 


Vanity is most assuredly not such 
a@ peculiarity as “ segregates a man 
from the whole human race ;” and this 
is the first time it ever was said that 
@ man ceases to be vain by being sin- 
cere in his self-estimation. 


“ Every consideration was lost in eager- 
ness for the client whose merit lay in this, 
that he hasrelied upon me, John Clerk. Nor 
was his the common zeal of a counsel. It 
was a passion. He did not take his fee, 
plead the cause well, hear the result, and 
have done with it ; but gave the client 
his temper, his perspiration, his nights, his 
reason, his whole body and soul, and very 
often the fee to boot. His real superi- 
ority lay in his legal learning, and his 
hard reasoning. But he would have 
been despicable in his own sight, had he 
reasoned without defying and insulting 
the adversary and the unfavourable 
judges ; the last of whom he always felt 
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under an especial call to abuse, because 
they were not merely obstructing justice, 
but thwarting him. So that pugnacity 
was his line.” 

“Neither in speaking nor in anything 
else was he at all entangled with the graces ; 
but his manner was always sensible and 
natural.” 


If so, not, at all events, ungraceful. 


“ Very unequal: no distinguished coun- 
sel made so many bad appearances. But 
then he made many admirable ones, and 
always redeemed himself out of the bad 
ones by displays of great depth and 
ability.” 


Not very bad if they were so re- 
deemed. 

There is much more, and very cu- 
rious matter, reported of this John 
Clerk, who, whatever his body and 
limbs may be, is said to have had 
withal a very ‘* muscular mind,” and 
even in his least successful encounters 
to have “died scalping.” But we 
cannot indulge ourselves, or our 
readers, any further in these mere 
curiosities of literature, and must 
proceed to the main subject of the 
biography. With this they really 
have so little connection, that it was 
well to introduce them at once. Our 
readers will not now be startled if 
they meet with some singular expres- 
sions, or statements somewhat per- 
plexing; they will understand that 
this is the style and manner of the 
present biographer. 

The preface opens with a paragraph 
on Lord Jeffrey, which we read both 
before and after our perusal of the 
body of the work, and which still re- 
mains a mystery to us. It is a very 
ominous passage ; but we must con- 
tent ourselves with quoting it. Per- 
haps some of our readers may be 
more fortunate than ourselves in ex- 
plaining the riddle. 

“There are both advantages and dis- 
advantages in the nearness of a man’s 
biography to his own life. One of the 
disadvantages consists in the difficulty of 
speaking plainly of persons still living, 
or recently dead. ‘His greatest fault, 
(says Lord Jeffrey of Hardy’s Life of 
Charlemont,) is that he does not abuse 
anybody, even when the dignity of his- 
tory and virtue calls loudly for such an 
infliction.” And, no doubt, this is a 
serious objection. But if the biographer 
of Charlemont felt the indelicacy of the 
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censorian duty in a work published eleven 
years after the death of his subject, how 
would he have recoiled from it within 
less than two? But, indeed, there were 
few persons whom Jeffrey himself abused ; 
and though there were some public matters 
connected with his life, on which it would 
not be wrong to speak, even now, in terms 
of severe condemnation, it would be wn- 
worthy of his magnanimous spirit, to recall 
provocations which he had forgotten.” 


We do not generally say that a man 
displays his magnanimity by forget- 
ting the provocations which he him- 
self has given. But let that pass. 
What are these “public matters” 
connected with the life of Jeffrey 
which Lord Cockburn would speak 
of in terms of severe condemnation ? 
We find in the biography itself not 
the least approach to severe con- 
demnation. Something has been 
suppressed in the biography, or this 
unhappy sentence in the preface 
expresses much more than was in- 
tended. 

The tenor of the biography is laud- 
atory; praise is occasionally given 
in large, unqualified measure; and yet 
it cannot be said, on the whole, that 
the effect is to raise Lord Jeffrey in 
the estimation of the reader. Lord 
Cockburn does not at all times mani- 
fest a disposition to conceal the weak- 
nesses of his friend: his is by no 
means an affectionate, or reverential 
biography, or, at all events, has not 
the art of exciting affection or re- 
verencein others. He does not mag- 
nify—he minifies—his object. Perhaps 
this effect of the biography is, in great 
measure, produced by the indiscreet 
use made of the correspondence of 
Jeffrey. Some of the earlier letters it 
would have been better to omit; and 
the majority are of that domestic cha- 
racter which rendered them valuable 
to those, and to those only, to whom 
they were addressed. The biographer, 
it seems to us, should have inter- 
woven such extracts as he thought fit 
for his purpose, with his own narra- 
tive. They were materials for bio- 
graphy —nothing more; to publish 
them as 9 yclume of ‘ Correspon- 
dence” was almost an injustice to his 
memory. 

This minishing effect results, as 
we have said, from no want of broad 
strokes of praise, but from the un- 
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definable impressions of a number 


of minor details. The book opens, 
indeed, with a flourish of the trumpet 
somewhat astounding : — ‘* Francis 
Jeffrey, the greatest of British critics! 
was born,” &c. Every age has its 
own style of criticism, as it has its 
own poetry; and Jeffrey, belonging to 
our own age, must represent our cri- 
tical feelings and judgments far more 
accurately than his predecessors. But 
does Jeffrey represent his own age 
more effectively than several other 
living writers who could be named? 
We will not, for very obvious reasons, 
answer this question categorically. 
We will look for examples in the 
past. Does Jeffrey represent his own 
age more fully or effectively than 
Johnson did the age in which he lived? 
Those who have least admired the au- 
thor of the Lives of the Poets and the 
Introduction to Shakspeare, have still 
observed that he was even somewhat 
in advance of his contemporaries, and 
read many a useful lesson to the 
poets, and other writers of his own 
period. Can it be said of Jeffrey 
that he was before his age? Has it 
not been lamented by many, and by 
those who had no cause for personal 
enmity to the editor of the Edinburgh: 
Review, that he had adopted narrow 
principles of taste—correct, but of 
limited application; so that, just in 
proportion as a writer was bold and 
original, was his chance diminished of 
a full and cordial appreciation? We 
will not echo in so many words this 
opinion ; we shall have the opportu- 
nity of gradually unfolding our own 
estimate of the writings of Jeffrey. 
We will content ourselves with 
stating here, as the key-note of what 
may afterwards follow, that we con- 
sider the great deficiency of his intel- 
lectual character to have been a want 
of earnestness. We too often see be- 
fore us a man thinking what may be 
plausibly said, and that on either side 
of the question, rather than one very 
solicitous to determine the truth. 
We find in the intellectual constitution 
of Jeffrey a deficiency in that reflec- 
tive and contemplative habit, that 
serious pondering on the truths or the 
perplexities of philosophy, without 
which no man was ever a great 
writer, or a good critic of great 
writers. To us he appears a most 
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able, dexterous penman, capable of 
advocating every opinion,—an am- 
bidexterous man, and fond of showing 
with what skill and readiness he can 
gather his materials with the left 
hand as well as with the right ;— 
withal a man of no ill intentions ;— 
wishing rather to do good in his own 
unenthusiastic manner, but having no 
faith, and no great seriousness, even 
in his own doubts ;—an accomplished, 
versatile talker; a critical Bayle—a 
Bayle in miniature, and without his 
mischief. 

Having thus at once struck our 
key-note, we shall proceed to take 
some brief review ourselves of the 
life and writings of Lord Jeffrey. 
He was born in Edinburgh, 23d 
October 1773. From this date we 
pass to the year 1788, which finds 
him, a youth of fifteen, at the college 
of Glasgow, where he is acknowledged 
to be “tthe ablest student in Mr 
Jardine’s logic class.” From Glasgow 
he is removed to Edinburgh, and 
from Edinburgh to Oxford; but no- 
where else does he seem to have 
much profited by, or been deeply 
interested in, academical studies. He 
was, however, a vigorous student after 
his own independent method. And 
here the biography opens upon us in 
a manner highly interesting to those 
who had only known Jeffrey from 
his published writings. We see the 
same intellectual character in youth 
that was more fully developed in 
mature years. He writes essay upon 
essay, translations, critiques, and 
then criticises his own essays, his own 
translations and criticism. He writes 
a review of himself—a ‘‘Sketch of my 
own Character,” as he calls it—chiefly 
for the analytic practice it affords 
him. It is egotism without self-love. 
He writes a speech ‘‘ on the model of 
Demosthenes;” and-when he has 
finished it, he breaks out, ‘‘ On the 
model of Demosthenes! Admirably 
executed! I wonder,” &c. Do we 
not trace here the dexterous critic of 
future days, who was always seen 
balancing plausibility against plausi- 
bility, and reasoning against reason- 
ing—a man of eternal say, and of the 
least possible faith ? 

The most striking extract which 
is here given us of these private 
studies, is a note appended to an 
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epitome of his own of the philosophy 
of Lucretius. It is nearly as well 
written as anything he ever penned, 
and with far more energy than he 
often afterwards exhibited. 


“The epitome I have now completed 
of this beautiful author is, I am sensible, 
a very disgraceful performance. The 
poetical beauties of the original are en- 
tirely lost: the ingenious climax of argu- 
ment, which he has uniformly adopted, 
as well as the rhetorical declamation he 
has employed to enforce them, are also 
necessarily annihilated in a work which 
only gives the result of the process, and 
is content with barely stating the sum of 
the reasoning. The explanation of the 
matter is this: Having heard the philo- 
sophy of Lucretius much undervalued, 
and partly ridiculed by personages whose 
condemnation I have been accustomed 
to regard as an infallible token of merit 
in the object of it, I resolved, as usual, 
to employ my own judgment either to 
reverse or confirm their award. A bare 
perusal I at first thought would be suffi- 
cient for this purpose; but so uniformly 
was I transported and carried away by 
the charms of the poetry, and the inimi- 
table strength of the expressions, that I 
generally forgot the subject in which 
they were displayed; and, in the enthu- 
siasm of admiration, lost that cool im- 
partiality which alone can produce a 
correct judgment. It was necessary, 
then, to direct the philosophy, the reason 
of this poem, from that blaze of light 
which, by dazzling the senses, prevented 
them from judging truly. I have done 
so; and the few preceding: pages contain 
the execution. This is all I think neces- 
sary to write for my future information. 
The result of my experiment I do not 
choose to perpetuate. My judgment, I 
hope, for some years will not at least be 
decaying; and while that is not the case, 
I should wish it always to form its daily 
opinion from a daily exertion. The 
authority of our own opinion, though 
perhaps the least dangerous of any, still 
participates in those inconveniences 
which all species of authority create; 
and while a man’s powers are unimpaired, 
it were a lucky thing if he could every 
day forget the sentiments of the former, 
that they might receive the correction or 
confirmation of a second judgment.” 


What other youth, who could use 
his pen so well, would not first of all 
have recorded ‘the results of the 
experiment?” —or are there many 
instances of so mature a habit of 
doubt, or of suspended judgment, in a 
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youth of eighteen? This paper bears 
date, Edinburgh, September 3, 1790. 

At Oxford he seems to have done 
little. The place had few attractions 
for him. We presume that the Tory 
politics of his father had much to do 
with his being entered at Oxford. 
The elder Jeffrey carried his politics 
to the extreme of bigotry—for he 
prevented his son from attending the 
lectures of Professors Millar and 
Dugald Stewart, because they had a 
leaning to Whig politics. This bi- 
gotry in the father was sufficient in 
itself to make a Whig of his intelli- 
gent and energetic son. Left to him- 
self, and the natural tendencies of his 
own intellectual character, Jeffrey 
would very probably have been a 
Tory ; for he had much timidity in all 
his political speculations, and no faith 
in the future progress of society, and 
was generally in that frame of mind 
which makes a man seek safety rather 
than improvement. But the bigotry of 
the Tories had thrown him into the 
arms of the Whigs—and, once there, 
it was not in his nature to desert his 
party. This would have required 
very strong convictions of an opposite 
character. Once enrolled amongst 
the Whigs, it was to be expected 
that he would be borne on by his 
party—advocating their cause, how- 
ever, with moderation—and not failing, 
from time to time, to throw over it 
something of his own doubt, and 
hesitation, and despondency. 

But we are somewhat digressing in 
these remarks. At Oxford he appears 
to have cultivated poetry, and not 
without some ambitious aspirations. 
Writing from that place to his sister, 
he says, ‘‘I feel I shall never be a 
great man unless it be as a poet.” 
Yet, after writing many pages of 
verse, he never published a single 
line. It is a case, we think, without 
a parallel. He once, we are told, 
‘left a poem with a bookseller, to be 
published, and fled to the country; 
and, finding some obstacle had oc- 
curred, he returned, recovered his 


manuscript, rejoicing that he had- 


been saved, and never renewed so 
perilous an experiment.” It is a 
singular instance of prudence, or of 
hesitation ; but it is in perfect keep- 
ing with the character of Jeffrey— 
a light-hearted man in the society of 
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his friends, and dealing with levity 
enough with whatever topics he dis- 
coursed or wrote upon, yet, in reality, 
full of distrust and despondency. 

Yet even Jeffrey did not destroy 
his manuscript—the poetry is still in 
existence: he left it to others to per- 
form the last cruel office—perhaps 
left it to others to decide whether the 
manuscript should be burnt or pub- 
lished. No specimens are here given ; 
and Lord Cockburn intimates that 
they would not raise the reputation 
of the author. ‘ Not that there are 
not tons of worse verse published, and 
bought, and even read, every year, 
but that this publication would not 
elevate Jeffrey.” We have no doubt 
that a wise discretion has been dis- 
played upon the subject. 

Lord Cockburn observes that he 
had one poetical quality in an eminent 
degree—an intense love of nature. 
Throughout his life this source of en- 
joyment never seems to have failed. 
It was a genuine and constant de- 
light. Nevertheless, we cannot but 
remark that, in all the descriptive 
passages which are scattered throngh 
the Memoirs and the Letters, herather 
describes nature as a painter would, 
than as a poet. He is anxious to 
convey by words the exact impres- 
sions the scenes would make upon the 
eye—and he is tolerably successful in 
doing so; but he does not describe 
the scene through the feelings and 
imagination which it calls up. 

Of course, it was not to be expect- 
ed that one who had been tampering 
with poetry would apply himself at 
once, and without a single faltering 
step, to the arduous profession of the 
law. We hear of despondency and 
vacillation—and at one fime he even 
had thoughts of pursuing a literary 
life in London, “settling there as 
a grub.” He went to London and 
delivered certain letters of introduc- 
tion; but they availed him nothing, 
and he speedily returned. Consider- 
ing the temptations he had to diverge 
from it, we may say that he mani- 
fested, upon the whole, considerable 
resolution and constancy in his ad- 
herence to the legal profession. 

This constancy was favoured by 
an early marriage—which took place 
1st November 1801. Then came 
what must be considered as the most 
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important event in the life of Jeffrey 
—the establishment of the Edinburgh 
Review. How the project originated 
is now so well and generally known, 
that we need not repeat the facts. 
The first number, after some delay 
and postponement, appeared on the 
10th October 1802. The event is 
quite worthy of the song of triumph 
with which Lord Cockburn celebrates 
it :— 

“The effect was electrical. And in- 
stead of expiring, as many wished, in 
their first effort, the force of the shock 
was increased on each subsequent dis- 
charge. It is impossible for those who 
did not live at the time, and in the heart 
of the scene, to feel, or almost to under- 
stand, the impression made by the new 
luminary, or the anxieties by which its 
motions were observed. It was an en- 
tire and instant change of everything 
that the public had been accustomed 
to in that sort of composition. The old 
periodical opiates were extinguished at 
once. The learning of the new journal— 
its talents, its spirit, its writing, its in- 
dependence—were all new ; and the sur- 
prise was increased by a work so full of 
public hope springing up suddenly in a 
remote part of the kingdom.” 

On the politics of the new Review 
there were, of course—and there still 
are—the most opposite opinions ; but 
its effect on the periodical literature 
of the country must be acknowledged 
by every one to have been immense. 
Next to the great discoverers and 
writers of high and original genius, no 
men perform a more useful and more 
honourable office than those who ex- 
tend amongst the many the ideas and 
the knowledge already in the pos- 
session of the few. This is one of the 
chief functions of periodical literature. 
There are occasionally essays worthy 
of the most original thinkers in all 
our more eminent periodicals; but 
their great and constant service is the 
diffusion, over the whole community, 
of the taste, judgment, reasoning, and 
knowledge of an educated and culti- 
vated class. This invaluable service 
was now performed by the Edinburgh 
Review in a novel, a most effective, 
and incomparable manner, and by a 
class of men who might have been 
justified in pursuing an independent 
career in literature or in science. Nor 
is there any one individual who can 
claim so large a share in the merit of 
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this work as Jeffrey. His talents 
found here their most suitable arena. 
He could discourse, and examine, and 
weigh, and suggest, without always 
being required very distinctly to de- 
cide; whilst, at the same time, his 
position as the organ of a great party 
restrained him from any conspicuous 
or unbecoming vacillation. 

We shall break the thread of the 
biography to throw a glance at once 
on some of those contributions to the 
Review which peculiarly display the 
intellectual character, the powers, and 
the opinions ofits ableeditor. We shall 
of course make use only of those which 
were selected and republished by the 
author, after a considerable interval. 
Amongst these, one of the most elabor- 
ate is a review of a work of Madame 
de Stael—De la Littérature considerée 
dans les Rapports avec les Institutions 
Sociales ; and, on republishing it, the 
author appends the following note :— 
‘*T reprint this paper as containing @ 
more comprehensive view of the pro- 
gress of literature, especially in the 
ancient world, than any other from 
which I could make the selection; 
and also, in some degree, for the sake 
of the general discussion on Perfecti- 
bility, which I still think satisfactorily 
conducted.” It is precisely to this 
discussion on Perfectibility we will 
turn, to show in how unsatisfactory 
a manner our author was accustomed 
to reason, as well as to illustrate the 
dubious and desponding character of 
his political or social speculations. 


“The professed object,” he says, “of 
this work (Madame de Stael’s) is to show 
that all the peculiarities in the literature 
of different ages and countries may be 
explained by a reference to the condition 
of society, and the political and religious 
institutions of each; and at the same time 
to point out in what way the progress of 
letters has, in its turn, modified and 
affected the government and religions of 
those nations among whom they have 
flourished. All this, however, is bot- 
tomed upon the more fundamental and 
favourite proposition that there is a pro- 
gress to produce these effects—that letters 
and intelligence are ina state of constant, 
universal, and irresistible advancement ;— 
in other words, that human nature is 
tending, by a slow and interminable pro- 
gression, to a state of perfection. This 
fascinating idea seems to have been kept 
constantly in view by Madame de Stack, 
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from the beginning to the end of the work 
before us; and though we conceive it to 
have been pursued with far too sanguine 
and assured a spirit, and to have led in 
this way to most of what is rash and 
questionable in her conclusions, it is im- 
possible to doubt that it has also helped 
her to many explanations that are equally 
solid and ingenious, and thrown a light 
upon many phenomena that would other- 
wise have appeared very dark and un- 
accountable.” 

In the same sentence the doctrine 
is true, and it is not true. If it throws 
so much light, affords so many ex- 
planations, both solid and ingenious, 
one is at least left in some degree of 
doubt whether the critic will proceed 
to advocate it or not. Thisdoubt, how- 
ever, is afterwards set at rest. ‘‘ The 
introduction ends with an eloquent 
profession of the author’s unshaken 
faith in the philosophical creed of Per- 
fectibility—upon which, as it does 
not happen to be our creed, and is 
very frequently brought into notice in 
the course of the work, we must here 
be indulged with a few preliminary 
observations.” 

Now, we are not about to argue 
in favour of this creed—we have only 
to notice the manner in which our 
Whig philosopher and reforming poli- 
tician reasons upon the subject. He 
first—in a passage which we have 
some pleasure in quoting, as it affords 
a favourable illustration of his easy and 
agreeable style of writing—points to 
the stationary condition of some 
countries, and the rétrograde move- 
ment which has taken place in 
others. 


“The first thing that occurs to a sober- 
minded listener to this dream of Perfec- 
tibility, is the extreme narrowness of the 
induction from which these sweeping 
conclusions are so confidently deduced. 
A progress that is in its own nature in- 
finite and irresistible must necessarily 
have been both universal and unremit- 
ting; and yet the evidence of its existence 
is founded, if we do not deceive ourselves, 
upon the history of a very small portion 
of the human race, for a very small num- 
ber of generations. The proposition is, 


that the human species is advancing, and 
has always been advancing, to a state of 
perfection by a law of their nature, of the 
existence of which their past history and 
present state leave no room to doubt. 
But when we cast a glance upon this 
high destined species, we find this neces- 
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sary and eternal progress scarcely begun, 
even now, in the old inhabited continent 
of Africa—stationary, as far back as our 
information reaches, in China—and retro- 
grade for a period of at least twelve cen- 
turies, and up to this day, in Egypt, India, 
Persia, and Greece. Even in our own 
Europe, which contains probably less than 
one tenth part of our kind, it is admitted 
that for upwards of a thousand years 
this great work of moral nature not only 
stood still, but went visibly backwards 
over its fairest regions ; and though there 
has been a prodigious progress in Eng- 
land,and France, and Germany, during the 
last two hundred years, it may be doubted 
whether anything of the sort may be said 
of Spain or Italy—or various other por- 
tions even of this favoured quarter of the 
world. It may be very natural for 
Madame de Stael, or for us, looking only 
to what has happened in our own world, 
and in our own times, to indulge in those 
dazzling views of the unbounded and uni- 
versal improvement of the human race. 
But such speculations would appear rather 
wild, we suspect, to those whose lot it is 
to philosophise among the unchanging 
nations of Asia; and would probably 
carry even something of ridicule with 
them, if propounded upon the ruins of 
Thebes or Babylon, or even among the 
profaned relics of Athens or Rome.”— 
(Vol. i. p. 89.) 


Madame de Stael could have an- 
swered immediately, that, in the large 
views it is necessary to take on this 
subject, mankind are one; this or that 
nation may have advanced or receded ; 
—the question is, What has humanity 
gained? ‘The spot of earth on which 
Rome or Athens stood may be inha- 
bited by a population inferior in some 
respects—though only in some re- 
spects—to those who lived there in 
the time of Julins Cesar, or of Peri- 
cles ;_ but on other spots—at Paris, at 
London,at Edinburgh—there are great 
cities in which every species of human 
knowledge has been carried to a state 
far nearer to perfection than in the 
most palmy days of antiquity. And, 
what is of equal importance to con- 
sider, that portion of the earth, or 
of its inhabitants, which is embraced 
under the title of the civilised world, 
has immeasurably extended. Wecan 
afford to lose sight of Thebes, and of 
Babylon, when we think of Russia and 
America—of the vast tracts of country 
either peopled by savages, or not peo- 
pled at all, which are becoming the 
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abodes of humanised society, of know- 
ledge, of refinement, of art and 
science. If our whole planet is 
brightening, it matters little that 
the darker and brighter portions shift 
their relative positions on its surface— 
the dark spots upon its disc are grow~ 
ing less in magnitude, and less in- 
tensely dark. All that was gained 
in Asia has been preserved in 
Europe. We see it travelling back 
again to the East with increase and 
addition ;—there will be a second 
dawn in the East far brighter than the 
first. The whole surface of the globe 
is growing luminous with knowledge ; 
but the light comes in patches, 
and shifts its position, and disappears 
and reappears, returning with aug- 
mented brilliancy, and filling larger 
spaces than before. This is what, 
we think, Madame de Stael might 
have said. 

But however knowledge and civili- 
sation may extend, our critic next 
objects that it is by no means certain 
our morality will also improve, or 
that the moral evils of life will be 
greatly diminished. 


“Take the case, for example, of war— 
by far the most prolific and extensive 
pest of the human race, whether we con- 
sider the sufferings it inflicts or the hap- 
piness it prevents—and see whether it is 
likely to be arrested by the progress of 
intelligence and civilisation. In the first 
place, it is manifest that, instead of be- 
coming less frequent or destructive, in 
proportion to the rapidity of that pro- 
gress, our European wars have, in point 
of fact, been incomparably more constant 
and more sanguinary since Europe be- 
came signally enlightened and humanised, 
and that they have uniformly been 
most obstinate, and most popular, in its 
most polished countries. In the second 
place, the lovers and conductors of war 
are by no means the most ferocious or 
stupid of their species, but, for the most 
part, the very contrary ; and their delight 
in it, notwithstanding their compassion 
for human suffering, and their complete 
knowledge of its tendency to produce 
suffering, seems to us sufficient almost of 
itself to discredit the confident prediction 
of those who assure us that, when men 
have attained to a certain degree of in- 
telligence, war must necessarily cease 
among all the natiors of the earth. . . 
We should be pretty well ad- 
vanced in the career of perfectibility, if 
all the inhabitants of Europe were as in- 


o . 
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telligent, and upright, and considerate, as 
Sir John Moore, or Lord Nelson, or Lord 
Collingwood, or Lord Wellington—but 
we should not have the less war, we take 
it, with all its attendant miseries. ” 


Now, if our author had said that, 
so long as the ruffianage of our great 
towns exists, so long must war con- 
tinue, we should not have had a word 
to object. This ruffian portion of our 
communities requires an army to con- 
trol them, and are themselves the class 
from which that army is recruited. We 
should have left it to the Perfectibi- 
larian to show what probability there 
is that this ignorant and disorderly 
class will, at length, be absorbed in 
the higher and more intelligent. But 
Jeffrey has himself assumed, for the 
sake of argument, that this has really 
been accomplished ; and on this as- 
sumption his argument is most weak. 
If all were Collingwoods and Welling- 
tons, where would a Collingwood get 
his seamen, or a Wellington his com- 
mon soldiers? Our naval captains 
and our military generals are men of 
polished manners and _ cultivated 
minds: neither the culture of our 
schools, nor of refined life, is incon- 
sistent with ambition and the love of 
command. But what man of intel- 
ligence and refinement would desire 
to be a common soldier, to be drilled, 
and marched about the country, and 
penned up in barracks, and, finally, to 
be shot at for some cause he values 
not a rush. Universal intelligence 
would not take the general from the 
army, but it would take the army 
from the general. 


“Even as to intellect, and the plea- 
sure,” he continues, “which are to be 
derived from the exercise of a vigorous 
understanding, we doubt whether we 
ought to look forward to posterity with 
any very hasty feelings of envy or humi- 
liation. More knowledge they probably 
will have, as we have undoubtedly more 
knowledge than our ancestors had two 
hundred years ago; but for vigour of 
understanding, or pleasure in the exercise 
of it, we must beg leave todemur. The 
more there is already known, the less there 
remains to be discovered ; and the more 
time a man is obliged to spend in ascer- 
taining what his predecessors have al- 
ready established, the less he will have 
to bestow in adding to the amount. The 
time, however, is of less consequence; but 
the habits of mind that are formed by 
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walking patiently, humbly, and passively 
in the paths that have been traced by 
others, are the very habits that disqualify 
us for vigorous and independent excur- 
sions of our own.” 


How full is a passage like this—and 
passages of this kind are frequent in 
Jeffrey’s writings—of the mere ap- 
pearance of reason, of mere careless 
plausibility! What man of science 
ever yet felt that the more he knew 
the less remained to be discovered? 
The very reverse is the impression. 
He feels that, just as he enlarges the 
circle of his knowledge, does he ex- 
tend that tantalising boundary be- 
tween the known and the unknown. 
There is always an infinity before and 
around him; and by enlarging that 
finite circle in which he stands, he 
has also enlarged his conceptions of 
the infinite beyond it. And who ever 
found that the task of learning what 
had been discovered by others unfit- 
ted him for making new discoveries 
himself? And as to this objection, 
that there is so much time expended 
in learning what our predecessors 
have bequeathed us— an objection 
which, as his manner is, he first urges 
and then retracts—it is quite plain 
that our methods of tuition have im- 
proved with the science we have to 
teach. There is no branch of science 
to which so many accessions of 
knowledge have been made as that of 
chemistry ; but a pupil will sooner 
learn the science now, up to the last 
discovery of Faraday, than two cen- 
turies ago he could have acquired 
that mixture of truth and fable which 
passed under the name of alchemy. 
In proportion as a science has ad- 
vanced, is it capable of being clearly 
and expeditiously taught. And we 
see every day, that, if the number of 
tyros and of students is multiplied, 
the number of ardent discoverers is 
increased in a corresponding ratio. 

‘“* Men learn,” he says, ‘ instead 
of reasoning : instead of meditating, 
they remember; and in the place of 
the glow of inventive genius, or the 
warmth of a generous admiration, no- 
thing is to be met with in society but 
timidity on the one hand, and fasti- 
diousness on the other.” Perhaps he 
cast here the shadow of his own mind 
over the society he was estimating 
and describing. ‘‘The truth is,” he 
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very desperately concludes, ‘‘ we sus- 
pect that the vast and enduring pro- 
ducts of the virgin soil can no longer 
be reared in that factitious mould to 
which cultivation has since given ex- 
istence ; and that its forced and de- 
ciduous progeny will go on degenerat- 
ing, till some new deluge shall restore 
the vigour of the globe by a tempo- 
rary destruction of all its generations.” 
Nay, a few pages before, there occurs 
a still more gloomy passage: we 
hardly recognise the light and buoyant 
pen of Jeffrey in the few following 
sentences. He seems to have bor- 
rowed the misanthropy of Byron, or 
the satire of Mandeville. He says, 
‘* Tt is knowledge that destroys en- 
thusiasm, and dispels all those pre- 
judices of admiration which people 
simpler minds with so many idols of 
enchantment. Jt is knowledge that 
distracts by its variety, and satiates 
by its abundance, and generates by 
its communication that dark and 
cold spirit of fastidiousness and deri- 
sion, which revenges, on those whom 
it possesses, the pangs which it in- 
flicts on those on whom it is ex- 
erted |” 

Nor are sentiments of this character 
expressed only on one occasion; we 
meet with them frequently, more or 
less darkly shaded. In the same 
volume, in a review on Grimm’s Cor- 
respondence—which also has evidently 
been a favourite subject—we meet 
with the same train of thought. He 
says, for instance— 


“ One of the most remarkable passages 
in this philosophical journal is that which 
contains the author’s estimate of the 
advantages and disadvantages of philo- 
sophy. Not being much more of an 
optimist than ourselves, M. Grimm thinks 
that good and evil are pretty fairly dis- 
tributed to the different generations of 
men; and that, if an age of philosophy be 
happier in some respects than one of igno- 
rance and prejudice, there are particu- 
lars in which it is not so fortunate. 
Philosophy, he thinks, is the necessary 
fruit of a certain experience, and a cer- 
tain maturity; and implies, in nations as 
well as individuals, the extinction of some 
of the pleasures as well as the follies of 
early life. All nations, he observes, have 
begun with poetry, and ended with 
philosophy, or rather have passed through 
the region of philosophy on their way to 
that of stupidity and dotage.” 
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What, we naturally ask ourselves, 
had a mind of this temper and cast of 
thought to do with the movement party 
in the state? Its place was in the 
ranks of safe and even timid Con- 
servatism. But, in truth, all that 
Jeffrey had willingly to do with these 
great subjects was to talk of them ;— 
to talk much and well was the busi- 
ness of his life ;—he would never will- 
ingly have acted, or proceeded from 
discourse to the real measure. When 
estimating the conduct of those who 
brought about and conducted the 
French Revolution, it is amusing to 
notice how great a latitude he gives 
the writer—how heavy a responsi- 
bility he throws upon the Jegislator. 
The usual rules of ethical reasoning 
are set aside, that the man'of words 
may have free scope. After excusing 
the “philosophers” of the French 
Revolution, he proceeds to say—‘* For 
those who, with intentions equally 
blameless, attempted to carry into 
execution the projects which had been 
suggested by the others, and actually 
engaged in measures which could not 
fail to terminate in important changes, 
it will not be easy, we are afraid, to 
make so satisfactory an apology.” If 
those who legislated had ‘ intentions 
equally blameless,” we do not see that 
they were more morally culpable than 
those who prompted and dictated their 
legislation. Whether a man advises 
measures, or assists in carrying them, 
whether he writes or votes, must 
depend merely upon his position. 
The same man who has honestly and 
perseveringly advocated any measure 
of legislation, would assuredly pro- 
mote it by his voice in the legislature, 
if you give him a voice. The earnest 
writer is on the same level with the 
earnest agent. The only real distinc- 
tion that the case admits of is this, 
that loose and careless talking, not 
being so pernicious as inconsiderate 
action, cannot be visited with so 
severe a censure. To the benefit of 
this reflection all reviewers and 
essay writers are certainly entitled. 

We resume the thread of the bio- 
graphy. 

Neither the celebrity nor the occu- 
pation which the Review brought to 
its editor, diverted him from the pur- 
suit of his profession. For this pru- 


dent conduct he is much applauded 
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by his present biographer. We have 
no wish to dispute the justice of this 
commendation. But if law is truly 
said to be a jealous mistress, litera- 
ture is not less exacting. In the 
attempt to unite the two characters, 
it is not the lawyer that suffers most, 
it is the writer and the thinker. 
Jeffrey could edit his Review, and 
still master and retain sufficient legal 
knowledge for all the emergencies of 
his profession ; but he could not prac- 
tise that profession, and lead the life 
of an eminent barrister, and acquire 
or preserve the habits of conscien- 
tious study, of high and independent 
thinking, which the literary man ought 
to possess. For him, or for his friends, 
it might have been far preferable that 
he should rise through legal to politi- 
cal honours, and finally retire to the 
dignity of the Bench, than that he 
should have written better essays, 
and exerted a nobler influence on 
the literature of his country. We 
have only to remark that, in this and 
in other cases, when a man is con- 
gratulated on successfully combining 
the two professions of letters and of 
law, the success is achieved by the 
sacrifice of the higher character to 
the lower—of the more noble aims 
of life to the less noble. 

Jeffrey’s practice steadily increased ; 
but his rising prosperity was cruelly 
counterbalanced by a domestic afflic- 
tion—the loss of his wife, who died 
in August 1805. This loss he seems 
to have felt very severely; and 
though he rallied sufficiently to 
marry again, and even to sail to 
America in search of a wife, it is evi- 
dent that, for some time, it cast a 
gloom over his spirits. The effect 
upon his mind was concealed from all 
but his most intimate friends; but in 
a letter to one of the oldest of them— 
to Horner—he reveals very touchingly 
the utter indifference to life which this 
bereavement had produced. 

We have alluded more particularly 
to this incident, because, although the 
biographer does not connect the two 
facts, we cannot but see a very close 
relation between the state of mind 
occasioned by the loss of his wife, and 
the next conspicuous event which 
occurs in the life of Jeffrey. We al- 
lude to his duel with Moore the poet, 
and that on the most frivolous of alk 
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grounds. The poet thought that a 
personal offence was intended in the 
severity of the critic; and the critic 
refused to appease his anger, by assur- 
ing him that no such personal offence 
was meant, and that he merely re- 
viewed his book and castigated its 
immoralities. When all was over— 
the duel having been prevented—Jef- 
frey freely gives him this assurance, 
which, he says, ** I was ready to have 
done at the beginning, if he had ap- 
plied amicably.” The anger of the 
irritated poet it is easy to compre- 
hend; but it is not easy to under- 
stand why the critic should have 
risked his life, rither than return an 
answer which truth, as well as cour- 
tesy, required. We think we see the 
explanation in the mere date of the 
occurrence. ‘The event happened at 
a time when he was still suffering, in 
secret, from a morbid indifference to 
life. The challenge came upon him 
when he was in this unhappy frame 
of mind: he gave himself no trouble 
to reflect how far it was necessary or 
rational to accept it, but felt rather 
disposed to court than to avoid the 
risk that it threatened to his life. 

As an incident characteristic of the 
age, it will in future times wear a 
very curious aspect. A critic, in the 
interest of morality, censures a too 
amorous poet. The poet is in great 
wrath—imputes this, imputes that ; 
the indignant moralist will answer not 
a word. The two meet with pistols 
at Chalk Farm, and, when interrupted 
by the police, contemplate going over 
to Hamburg. A more absurd business 
it is impossible to conceive. 

The second marriage of Jeffrey ob- 
liged him to take a voyage to Ame- 
rica ; or rather, if we understand the 
narrative, his own indecision led to 
this result. Miss Wilkes had been 
residing with some friends at Edin- 
burgh, but her father was a banker in 
New York—a nephew of the cele- 
brated John Wilkes. He allowed her 
to return to America, and then dis- 
covered that the strength of his affec- 
tion was such as to make it quite 
necessary that he should follow to 
bring her back. We will copy the 
account which Lord Cockburn has 
given of the matter :— 

“ His acquaintance with Miss Wilkes 
had ripened into a permanent attachment, 
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which it was at one time thought would 
have ended in a marriage in England. 
Her father was an Englishman, but had 
been several years resident in America; 
and when his daughter was here, there 
was a scheme of their all returning to 
settle in this country. This plan had 
been given up, however; and the bride 
being established again on the other side 
of the Atlantic, it became necessary that 
he should earn her by going there. Ac- 
cordingly, in spring 1813, he actually 
resolved to do so—what may be con- 
sidered one of the greatest achievements 
of love. For of all strong-minded men, 
there never was one who, from what he 
deemed a just estimate of its dangers, 
but in truth from mere nervous horror, 
recoiled with such sincerity from all 
watery adventures. No matter whether 
it was a sea that was to be crossed, or a 
lake, or a stream, or a pond;—it was 
enough that he had to be afloat. The 
discomforts of a voyage to America in 
1813, before steam had shortened the 
way, and relieved it by every luxury en- 
joyable by a landsman at sea, were very 
great. To these were added the more 
material dangers connected with the war 
then subsisting between the two countries, 
and the almost personal passions under 
which it was conducted. But to him all 
these risks, including even that of deten- 
tion, were immaterial. The sad fact 
was, that the Atlantic was not made of 
solid land.” 


The wife won in this not unro- 
mantic manner, proved to be well 
worth all the dangers, real or ima- 
ginary, of the voyage; and we again 
find Jeffrey in the full enjoyment of 
that domestic happiness of which he 
was keenly susceptible, and to which 
he was so well fitted, from his kindly 
and amiable nature, to contribute. 
On his voyage to America he kept a 
journal, some extracts of which are 
here given. That one who was so 
ardent a lover of nature should have 
felt, as he expresses it, .‘‘ a spite 
against the sea,” is rather singular. 
The only effect it seems to have upon 
his imagination is to make him revert, 
by way of contrast, and with in- 
creased tenderness, to the quiet in- 
land scenes that memory conjures up— 
morning walks with the dewy flowers 
round him, and open windows, open- 
ing upon shady gardens, with the 
swallows skimming past them. Yet 
it is here, and with the sea for his 
subject, that we think we should find 
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one of the best specimens of that 
species of description in which Jeffrey 
not unfrequently indulged. It is a 
description of the sea under a gale of 
wind, by no means intended to be 
poetic, but which paints the scene 
very correctly to the eye—which is all 
that, in any attempts of this kind, he 
succeeds in. We have not space to 
quote the whole of it; but the two 
following sentences will convey as 
accurate a picture of a sea view as 
words could easily accomplish: ‘* The 
sky was very dark, and the water 
blue-black, with a little foam, and 
many broad spots of dirty green, 
where the swell had recently broke. 
or The only things that had 
a sort of dreary magnificence were 
some black-looking birds screaming 
through the mist, and a sort of smok- 
ing spray which the wind swept from 
the water, and kept hanging like a 
vapour all over its surface.” 

Celebrity and wealth, and profes- 
sional advancement, contributed to 
render his lot in life a very enviable 
one. His country residence at Craig- 
crook, three miles to the north-west of 
Edinburgh, was for himself a delightful 
retreat, and formed a centre of attrac- 
tion to a most agreeable society. 
*¢ It was the favourite resort,” writes 
Lord Cockburn, “ of: his friends, who 
knew no such enjoyment as Jeffrey 
at that place; and, with the excep- 
tion of Abbotsford, there were more 
interesting strangers there than in 
any house in Scotland.” 

But now the Whigs come into office, 
and Jeffrey is appointed Lord-Advo- 
cate. The tenor of his life is changed, 
is disturbed. 


“He had hitherto,” says his biogra- 
pher, “ lived entirely in Edinburgh, or its 
neighbourhood, enjoying his fame and 
popularity with his private friends—in 
honourable and private life. But he had 
now to interrupt his profession; to go into 
Parliament, at alarming pecuniary risk ; 
to forego the paradise of Craigcrook, 
and his delicious vacations, to pass many 
weary months, and these summer ones, in 
London ; to be no longer the easy critic 
of measures, but their responsible con- 
ductor ; and to be involved, without offi- 
cial training, in all the vexation of official 
business. These calamities he would have 
avoided if he could. But being assured 
that his party and the public were concern- 
ed, he submitted.” 
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Quotations are made from his cor- 
respondence which show how bitterly 
the eminent Whig barrister lamented 
his promotion. Lord Cockburn on 
more than one occasion manifests 
that strong shrewd sense which has 
an especial enmity to every species 
of affectation. If Jeffrey has been 
talking of retiring to a cottage with 
£300 a-year, he pooh-poohs the idea. 
It is mere stuff—the Bar was now 
fairly open to him—he never dreamt 
of retirement, and cottages, and 
£300 a-year: “it makes a good sen- 
tence in a letter,” nothing more. 
How is it that on this occasion hé so 
readily adopts or acquiesces in a still 
more glaring affectation? The cala- 
mity of being made Lord-Advocate 
was one he most assuredly could have 
avoided if he pleased. He had not as 
yet taken office of any description—it 
was a new step in life—his party 
might have claimed his literary exer- 
tions,—they had no peculiar claim on 
him to fill the place of Lord-Advo- 
cate, and there were others who could 
have performed the troublesome func- 
tions of this office quite as ably as 
himself. The Whigs did not want 
another orator in Parliament; they 
had more already than could obtain 
audience. The simple truth is, that 
Jeffrey was borne along, as most men 
are, by the tide of ambition. He 
could not resist the temptation to 
mingle in the higher and greater 
scenes of life. We have no desire 
that he should have resisted it; we 
are rather pleased that such men 
should be in public life ;—but it was 
the same ambition which drove him 
from Craigcrook that would not allow 
him to think seriously of “ retirement, 
and cottages, and £300 a-year.” If 
you once enter on this career, this 
chase after wealth and distinction, 
the difficulty to stop increases as you 
proceed. 


“ Retire—and timely—tfrom the world, if ever 
Thou hopest tranquil days!” 


The passing of the Reform Bill is 
an event too close at hand to make it 
needful or agreeable that we should 
here dwell on it, or on the part which 
the new Lord-Advocate took in for- 
warding the measure. That which 
will strike the reader of this biography 
as being peculiarly characteristic of 
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Jeffrey is the extreme despondency, 
rising into terror, with which he looks 
at the political horizon. With or 
without a Reform Bill, the future 
prospects of England are to him ex- 
ceedingly gloomy. From this mea- 
sure he hopes little positive benefit : 
its great utility is to appease the 
tumults, and avert, if possible, the 
coming storm. His correspondence 
throughout this agitating period is 
marked by as deep a despondency as 
that of the most decided opponent of 
the measure could have been. 

His success in Parliament was not 
equal to what his friends had antici- 
pated. This is partly attributed to a 
weakness in the throat, which em- 
barrassed his exertions, and, in some 
measure, prevented him from being 
heard. Neither in those negotiations 
which took place out of Parliament— 
those private discussions with mem- 
bers of his own party, which, as 
Lord-Advocate, he had to sustain on 
the details and remodelling of the 
measure—does he seem to have given 
uniform satisfaction. Lord Cock- 
burn was Solicitor-General at the 
same period. He speaks of his friend 
in the following enigmatical manner. 
Is it here that we are to look for 
whatever explanation is given of that 
dark sentence in the Preface, where we 
read of ‘‘ public matters” connected 
with ‘“‘severe condemnation?” Jef- 
-frey has been defending himself 
against the accusation of some mem- 
bers of his party who had blamed 
him for indecision, and for conceding 
too much to artful opponents :— 


“ Notwithstanding all this,” says the 
biographer, “the scold was not ill de- 
served. His own constant sincerity and 
reasonableness made him always incre- 
dulous of the opposite qualities in others; 
and hence his having more charity for 
cunning enemies than toleration for honest 
friends, was an infirmity that too often 
beset him.” 


Why his constant sincerity and 
reasonableness should operate only in 
favour of his enemies one does not 
see; but through this haze of lan- 
guage one gathers that the speculative 
politician of the Edinburgh Review 
did not prove the warm decided par- 
tisan that was required. 

_ His political life did not last long : 
his official career occurred at a very 
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excited period, but it was of brief 
duration. He was promoted to the 
Bench; and, as is customary with the 
Judges of the highest court of Scot- 
land, took the title of Lord Jeffrey— 
choosing rather to associate the title 
with his own name than with a ter- 
ritorial appellation. It is said that 
he not only became an excellent 
judge, but a remarkably patient one: 
he was never wearied of listening to 
the pleadings of either party; he 
would indeed take a more active part 
than is usual in a judge, performing 
some of the functions of the counsel 
as well as his own; but as long as 
there was anything more to be said 
by either party, he was always willing 
to listen. He seems, from Lord 
Cockburn’s account, to have disliked 
the spoiling of a good controversy by 
coming to a decision. 


“ Though not exactly denying the 
necessity of rules for ending discussion, 
he scarcely liked them, and half pitied a 
party whose desire to say still more on 
his own matter, which was everything to 
him, was resisted for the convenience of 
other matters, for which he cared nothing. 
He has been known to say, that if there 
was only one cause in the world it would 
never end; and why should it? What 
are other causes to a man who has not 
done with his own ?” 


On the 26th January 1850 this 
most amiable and versatile and intel- 
ligent man closed his career: he died 
in his seventy-seventh year. The 
summary which Lord Cockburn gives 
of his public and private life, of his 
moral character, of his person, of his 
conversation, we should, so far as the 
substance of it is concerned, quote 
with approbation. We regret that 
the literary style of the biographer is 
not equal to his judgment, his shrewd- 
ness and sagacity. If it had been, 
he would have written a very excel- 
lent book. Unfortunately the Eng- 
lish language has, on most occasions, 
proved so intractable in his hands, 
that he can rarely deliver his judg- 
ments simply and clearly, rarely with- 
out mingling something odd and 
grotesque in the composition. But 
the critical opinion he passes on the 
eloquence of Jeffrey, and on the cha- 
racter of his conversation, appears to 
us to be perfectly correct. Of the 
last, especially, he has given what we 
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“ He was certainly a first-rate talker. 
But he was not an avowed sayer of good 
things; nor did he deal, but very spar- 
ingly, in anecdote, or in personalities, or 
in repartee; and he very seldom told a 
story, or quoted; and never lectured; and, 
though perpetually discussing, almost 
never disputed, and, though joyous, was 
no great laugher. What then did he 
do? He did this—His mind was in- 
stantly full of excellent matter; his 
spirit was always lively; and his heart 
was never wrong; and the effusion of 
these produced the charm. He had no 
exclusive topics. All subjects were wel- 
come; and all found him ready, if not in 
knowledge, at least in fancy.” 

Jeffrey was small in stature, and 
in allusion to this he adds— 
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“Tt may appear an odd thing to say, 
but it is true, that the listener’s pleasure 
was enhanced by the personal littleness 
of the speaker. A large man could 
scarcely have thrown off Jeffrey's conversa- 
tional flowers, without exposing himself 
to ridicule. But the liveliness of the deep 
thoughts, and the flow of the bright 
expressions, that animated his talk, 
seemed so natural and appropriate to the 
figure that uttered them, that they were 
heard with something of the delight with 
which the slenderness of the trembling 
throat, and the quivering of the wings, 
make us enjoy the strength and clearness 
of the notes of a little bird.” * 


As to the literary position of Jef- 
frey, his rank and qualities as a 
writer and a critic, we reserve these 
for further and separate discussion in 
a subsequent paper. 





* This “personal littleness,” is made the turning point of a rather curious anec- 


dote. 


Jeffrey, the most fluent and copious of speakers, was, it seems, on one occasion, 


aud that after he had been in full oratorical practice, reduced to the lamentable 
necessity which has attended so many a first attempt—he lost his presence of mind, 
and was compelled to sit down in sudden and involuntary silence. In Lord Cock- 
burn’s happier phrase “he stuck a speech,” or “stuck in a speech,” for we appre- 
hend that the printer must be here at fault: the former phrase is, at least to our 
ear, quite novel. Lord Cockburn shall relate the anecdote :— 

In February 1818 he did what he never did before or since. He stuck a speech. 
John Kemble had taken his leave of our stage, and, before quitting Edinburgh, about 
sixty or seventy of his admirers gave him a dinner and a snuff-box. Jeffrey was put 
into the chair, and had to make the address previous to the presentation. He began 
very promisingly, but got confused, and amazed both himself and everybody else by 
actually sitting down, and leaving the speech unfinished; and, until reminded of that 
part of his duty, not even thrusting the box into the hand of the intended receiver. 
He afterwards told me the reason of this. He had not premeditated the scene, and 
thought he had nothing to do, except in the name of the company to give the box. 
But as soon as he rose to do this, Kemble, who was beside him, rose also, and with 
most formidable dignity. This forced Jeffrey to look up to his man, when he found 
himself annihilated by the tall tragic god, who sank him to the earth at every com- 
pliment, by obeisances of overwhelming grace and stateliness. Ifthe chairman had 


anticipated his position, or recovered from his first confusion, his mind and words 
could easily have subdued even Kemble.”—(P. 254.) 
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KATIE STEWART. 


A TRUE STORY. 


PART III.—CHAPTER XIV. 


Taree weeks! Three misty en- 
chanted weeks, with only words, and 
looks, and broken reveries in them, 
and all the common life diverted into 
another channel, like the mill-burn. 
True it is, that all day long Katie sits 
strangely dim and silent, spinning 
yarn for her mother, dreamily hearing, 
dreamily answering—her heart and 
her thoughts waging a perpetual war- 
fare; for always there comes the 
mystic evening, the ruddy firelight, 
the attendant circle behind, and 
Katie’s valour steals away, and 
Katie’s thoughts whirl, and reel, and 
find no standing ground. Alas! for 
the poor little pride, which now 
tremblingly, with all its allies gone, 
has to fight its battle single-handed, 
and begins to feel like a culprit thus 
deserted ; for the climax hour is near 
at hand. 

Lady Anne has returned to Kellie. 
Only two or three days longer can 
Katie have at the mill—only one day 
longer has Willie Morison ; for the 
little Levant schooner has received her 
cargo, and lies in Leith Roads, wait- 
ing for a wind, and her lingering mate 
must join her to-morrow. 

The last day! But Katie must go 
to Kilbrachmont to see Isabell. The 
little imperious mother will perceive 
no reluctance; the little proud 
daughter bites her lip, and with 
tears trembling in her eyes—indig- 
nant, burning tears for her own 
weakness—will not show it; so Katie 
again threw onthe black-laced mantle, 
again arranged her gloves under her 
cambric rufles, and with her heart 
beating loud and painfully, and the 
tears only restrained by force under 
her downcast eyelids, set out towards 
kindly Kellie Law yonder, to see 
her sister. 

It islate in October now, and the 
skies are looking as they never look 
except at this time. Dark, pale, 
colourless, revealing everything that 
projects upon them, with a bold sharp 
outline, which scarcely those black 
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rolling vapours can obscure. Over- 
head there is a great cloud, stooping 
upon the country as black as night ; 
but lighter are those misty tissues: 
sweeping down pendant from it upon 
the hills, which the melancholy wind. 
curls and waves about like so many 
streamers upon the mystic threatening 
sky. There has been a great fall of 
rain, and the sandy country roads are 
damp, though not positively wet; 
but that great black cloud, say the 
rural sages, to whom the atmosphere 
is a much-studied philosophy, will not 
dissolve to-day. 

Dark is the Firth, tossing yonder 
its white-foam crest on the rocks; 
dark the far-away cone of North 
Berwick Law, over whose head you 
see a long retreating range of cloudy 
mountains, piled high and black into 
the heavens ;—and there before us, 
the little steeple of this church of 
Pittenweem thrusts itself fearlessly 


into the sky; while under it cluster 


the low-roofed houses, looking like so 
many frightened fugitive children 
clinging to the knees of some brave 
boy, whose simplicity knows no fear. 

And drawing her mother’s crimson 
plaid over her slight silken mantle, 
Katie Stewart turns her face to Kellie 
Law, along this still and solitary. 
road, while the damp wind sighs 
among the trees above her, and, 
detaching one by one these fluttering 
leaves, drops them in the path at 
her feet. Never before has Katie 
known what it was to have a “‘sair 
heart.” Now there is a secret pang in 
that young breast of hers—a sadness 
which none must guess, which she 
herself denies to herself with angry 
blushes and bitter tears; for ‘‘she 
doesna care”—no, not if she should 
never see Willie Morison more — 
‘¢ she doesna care!” 

Some one on the road behind pur- 
sues the little hurrying figure, with 
its fluttering crimson plaid and laced 
apron, with great impatient strides. 
She does not hear the foot, the road 
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is so carpeted with wet leaves; but at 
every step he gains upon her. 

And now, little Katie, pause. Now 
with a violent effort send back these 
tears to their fountain, and look once 
more with dignity—once more, if it 
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were the last time, with haughty 
pride, into his face, and ask, with 
that constrained voice of yours, what 
brings him here. 

‘“‘T’m to sail the morn,” answered 
Willie Morison. 


CHAPTER XV, 


The clouds have withdrawn from 
the kindly brow of Kellie Law. Over 
him, this strange pale sky reveals 
itself, with only one floating streak 
of black gauzy vapour on it, like the 
stolen scarf of some weird lady, for 
whom this forlorn wind pines in 
secret. And at the foot of the hill lie 
great fields of rich dark land, new 
ploughed; and, ascending by this 
pathway, by and by you will come 
to a house sheltered in that cluster 
of trees. In the corner of the park, 


here, stands a round tower—not very 
high, indeed, but massy and strong ; 
and just now a flock of timid inha- 
bitants have alighted upon it and 
entered by the narrow doors ; for it is 
not anything warlike, but only the 
peaceful erection which marks an 


independent lairdship—the dovecot of 
these lands of Kilbrachmont. 

High rises the grassy bank on the 
other side of the lane, opposite ‘‘ the 
Doocot Park ;” but just now you only 
see mosses and fallen leaves, where 
in early summer primroses are rife; 
and now these grey ash trees make 
themselves visible, a stately brother- 
hood, each with an individual char- 
acter in its far-stretching boughs and 
mossy trunk ; and under them is the 
house of Kilbrachmont. 

Not a very great house, though the 
neighbouring cottars think itso. A 
substantial square building, of two 
stories, built of rough grey stone, and 
thatched. Nor is there anything 
remarkable in its immediate vicinity, 
though, ‘‘ to please Isabell,” the most 
effectual of arguments with the young 
Laird, some pains, not very great, 
yet more than usual, have been 
bestowed upon this piece of ground 
in front of the house. Soft closely- 
shorn turf, green and smooth as 
velvet, stretches from the door to the 
outer paling, warmly clothing with 
its rich verdure the roots of the great 
ash trees, and some few simple 
flowers are in the borders. At the 


door, a great luxuriant rosebush 
stands sentinel on either side; and 
the wall of the house is covered with 
the bare network of an immense pear- 
tree, in spring as white with blossoms 
as the grass is with crowding daisies. 
From the windows you have a far-off 
glimpse of the Firth; and close at 
hand, a little humble church and 
schoolhouse look out from among 
their trees; and the green slopes of 
Kellie Law shelter the house behind. 

The door is open, and you enter a 
low-roofed earthen-floored kitchen, 
with an immense fireplace, within 
which, on those warm stone benches 
which project round its ruddy cavern, 
sits a beggar-woman, with a couple 
of children, who are roasting their 
poor little feet before the great fire 
in the standing grate, till the heat 
becomes almost as painful as the cold 
was an hour ago. The woman has 
a basin in her lap, half full of the 
comfortable broth which has been to- 
day, and is always, the principal dish 
at dinner in those homely, frugal, 
plentiful houses; and leisurely, with 
that great horn spoon, is taking the 
warm and grateful provision, and 
contemplating the children at her 
feet, who have already devoured 
their supply. It is the kindly fashion 
of charity, common at the time. 

One stout woman-servant stands at 
a table baking, and the girdle, sus- 
pended on the crook, hangs over the 
bright fire; while near the fireside 
another is spinning wool on ‘the 
muckle wheel.” In summer these 
wholesome ruddy country girls do 
not scorn to do ‘out work;” in 
winter, one of them almost constantly 
spins. 

Several doors open off this cosy 
kitchen. One of them is a little ajar, 
and from it now and then comes a 
fragment of song, and an accompany- 
ing hum as of another wheel. It is 
the south room, the sitting-room of 
the young “ guidwife.” 
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And she sits there by her bright 
hearth, spinning fine yarn, and sing- 
ing to herself as those sing whose 
hearts are at rest. Opposite the 
fire hangs a little round glass, which 
reflects the warm light, and the 
graceful figure prettily, making a 
miniature picture of them on the wall. 
A large fine sagacious dog sits on the 
other side of the hearth, looking up 
into her face, and listening with 
evident relish to her song. You can 
see that its sweet pathetic music 
even moves him a little, the good 
fellow, though the warm bright fire 
makes his eyes wink drowsily now 
and then, and overcomes him with 
temptation to stretch himself down 
before it for his afternoon’s sleep. 

Spinning and singing—at home, in 
this sweet warm atmosphere, with no 
dread or evil near her—and so sits 
Isabell. 

A hasty step becomes audible in 
the kitchen. Bell at the wheel by 
the hearth cries aloud, ‘‘ Eh, Miss 
Katie, is this you?” And Ranger 
pricks up his ears; while Isabell’s 
hand rests on her wheel for a moment, 
and she looks towards the door. 

The door is hastily flung open—as 
hastily closed—and little Katie, with 
the crimson plaid over her bright 
hair, and traces of tears on her cheek, 
rushes in, and throwing herself at 
Isabell’s feet, puts her arm round her 
waist, and buries her head in the lap 
of her astonished sister. 

“‘ Katie, what ails ye?” exclaimed 
Lady Kilbrachmont; and Ranger, 
alarmed and sympathetic, draws near 
to lick the little gloved hands, and 
fingers red with cold, which lie on his 
mistress’s knee. 

“* Katie, what ails ye? Speak to me, 
bairn.” But Isabell is not so much 
alarmed as Ranger, for ‘‘ exceeding 
peace has made” her ‘ bold.” 

‘* Oh, Isabell,” sighed little Katie, 
lifting from her sister’s lap a face 
which does not, after all, look so very 
sorrowful, and which Ranger would 
fain salute too—* oh, Isabell! it’s a’ 
Willie Morison.” 

“ Weel, weel, Katie, my woman, 
what needs ye greet about it?” said 
the matron sister, with kindly com- 
prehension. ‘I saw it a’ a week 
since. I kent it would be so.” 

And Leddy Kilbrachmont thought 
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it no mesalliance—did not feel that 
the little beauty had disgraced her- 
self. It dried the tears of Katie 
Stewart. 

But Ranger did not yet quite 
understand what was the matter, and 
became very solicitous and affection- 
ate; helping by his over-anxiety, 
good fellow, to remove the embarrass- 
ment of his young favourite. 

So Katie rose, with a dawning 
smile upon her face, and stooping 
over Ranger, caressed and explained 
to him, while Isabell with kindly 
hands disembarrassed her of the 
crimson plaid which still hung over 
her shoulders. The well-preserved, 
precious crimson plaid—if Mrs Stew- 
art had only seen that faint print of 
Ranger’s paw upon it! But it makes 
a sheen in the little glass, to which 
Katie turns to arrange the bright 
curls which the wind has cast into 
such disorder. The tears are all 
dried now, and as her little fingers, 
still red with cold, though now they 
are glowing hot, twist about the 
golden hair on her cheek, her face 
resumes its brightness ; but it is not 
now the sunny fearless light of the 
morning. Not any longer do these 
blue eyes of hers meet you bravely, 
frankly, with open unembarrassed 
looks ;—drooping, glimmering under 
the downcast eyelashes, darting up 
now and then a shy, softened, almost 
deprecating glance, while themselves 
shine so, that you cannot but fancy 
there is always the bright medium of 
a tear to see them through. 

‘‘ And where is he, then, Katie? 
Did ye get it a’ owre coming up the 
road? Where is Willie now ?” said 
Isabell. 

““We met Kilbrachmont at the 
Doocot Park,” said Katie, seating 
herself by the fireside, and casting 
down her eyes as she twisted the 
long ears of Ranger through her 
fingers; ‘‘and I ran away, Isabell, 
for Kilbrachmont saw that something 
was wrang.” 

‘‘There’s naething wrang, Katie. 
He’s a wiselike lad, and a weel-doing 
lad—if you werena such a proud 
thing yoursel. But, woman, do you 
think you could ever have been so 
happy as ye will be, if Willie Mori- 
son was some grand lord or ither, 
instead of what he is ?” 
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Ranger had laid his head in Katie’s 
lap, and was fixing a serious look 
upon her face; only he could see the 
happy liquid light in her eyes, which 
testified her growing content with 
Willie Morison ; but Isabell saw the 
pout with which Katie indulged the 
lingering remnants of her pride. 

“Woman, Katie! suppose it had 
been a young lord now, or the like of 
Sir Robert—ye would never have 
daured to speak to ane of your 
kin.” 

*“ And wha would have hindered 
me?” said Katie, with a glance of 
defiance. 

‘““Wha would have hindered ye? 
Just your ain man, nae doubt, that 
had the best right. Ye ken yoursel 
it bid to have ended that way, Katie. 
Suppose it had been e’en sae, as the 
bit proud heart of ye would have had 
it, would ye have come in your coach 
to the Milton, Katie Stewart ?— 
would ye have ta’en my mother away 
in her red plaid, and set her down in 
your grand withdrawing-room, like 
my lady’s mother? Ye needna lift 
up your e’en that way. I ken ye 
have spirit enough to do a’ that; but 
what would my lord have said ?—and 
what would his friends? Na, na; 
my mother’s grey hairs have honour 
on them in the Milton of Anster, and 
so have they here in Kilbrachmont, 
and so will they have in Willie Mori- 
son’s house, when i comes to pass ; 
but, Katie, they would have nane in 
Kellie Castle.” 

“T would just like to hear either 
lord or lady lightlie my mother,” ex- 
claimed Katie, with such a sudden 
burst of energy, that Ranger lifted 
his head and shook his ears in aston- 
ishment; ‘‘and I dinna ken what 
reason ye have, Isabell, to say that 
I ever wanted a lord. I never wanted 
onybody in this world that didna 
want me first.” 

“* Tt may be sae, it may be sae,” said 
the Leddy of Kilbrachmont, kindly, 
shedding back the hair from Katie’s 
flushed face as she rose; ‘ but 


whiles I get a glint into folk’s hearts, 
for I mind mysel langsyne; and now 
be quiet, like a guid bairn, for there’s 
the guidman and Willie, and I must 
see about their four-hours.” 

Little Katie thrust her chair back 
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into the corner, with a sudden jerk, 
dislodging the head of the good as- 


tonished Ranger. The “ four-hours” 
was the afternoon refreshment, cor- 
responding with our tea, just as the 
‘*eleven-hours” was the luncheon. 

Philip Landale was not so forbear- 
ing as his wife. He could not refrain 
from jokes and innuendoes, which 
made Katie’s face burn more and 
more painfully, and elicited many a 
trembling whispered remonstrance— 
‘* Whisht, whisht, Kilbrachmont,”— 
from Willie Morison; but the whole 
evening was rather an uneasy one, 
for neither Isabell nor Katie was 
quite sure about their mother’s recep- 
tion of this somewhat startling intel- 
ligence. 

Katie was shy of going home— 
shrank from being the first to tell 
the events of the day ; and the good 
elder sister arranged for her that 
Willie should take farewell of his 
betrothed now, and leave her at 
Kilbrachmont, himself hurrying down 
to be at the Milton before the hour 
of domestic worship should finally 
close the house against visitors, there 
to address his suit to the miller and 
the miller’s wife. 

‘¢ Ye’'ll see us gaun down the Firth 
the morn, Katie,” said Willie Mori- 
son, as she stood with him at the 
door, to bid him farewell. ‘‘T’'ll gar 
them hoist a flag at the mainmast, 
to let you ken it’s me; and dinna let 
down your heart, for we’ll only be six 
mouths away. We'llcome in with 
the summer, Katie.” 

“ And suppose ye didna come in 
with the summer, whatfor should I 
let down my heart ?” asked the saucy 
Katie, sufficiently recovered to show 
some gleam of her ancient temper. 

‘‘ Tf ane was to believe ye,” mur- 
mured the departing mate. ‘* Weel, 
it’s your way; but ye'll mind us 
sometimes, Katie, when ye look at 
the Firth ?” 

In that pale sky, wading among its 
black masses of clouds, the moon had 
risen, and faintly now was glimmer- 
ing far away in the distant water, 
which the accustomed eyes could just 
see, and no more. 

‘* Maybe,” answered Katie Stewart, 
as she turned back to the threshold 
of Kilbrachmont. 














It is early morning—a fresh bright 
day, full of bracing, healthful sun- 
shine, as unlike yesterday as so near 
a relative could be, and the sky is 
blue over Kellie Law, and the clouds 
now, no longer black and drifting, lie 
motionless, entranced and still, upon 
their boundless sea. Over night there 
has been rain, and the roadside grass 
and the remaining leaves glitter and 
twinkle in the sun, As you go down 
this quiet road, you hear the tinkling 
of unseen waters—a burn somewhere, 
running with filled and freshened cur- 
rent, shining under the sun ; and there 
is scarcely wind enough to impel the 
glistening leaves, as they fall, a yard 
from their parent tree. 

With the crimson plaid upon her 
arm, and the lace of her black silk 
mantle softly fluttering over the re- 
newed glory of the cambric ruffles, 
Katie Stewart goes lightly down the 
road-on her way home. ‘The sun has 
dried this sandy path, so that it does 
no injury to the little handsome sil- 
ver-buckled shoes, which twinkle over 
it, though their meditative mistress, 
looking down upon them, is all un- 
aware of the course they take. Ranger, 
from whom she has just parted, stands 
at the corner of the Doocot Park, 
looking after her with friendly admi- 
ring eyes, and only prevented by an 
urgent sense of duty from accompany- 
ing her through all the dangers of her 
homeward road; but little Katie, who 
never looks back—whose thoughts all 
travel before her, good Ranger, and 
who has not one glance to spare for 
what is behind—thinks of neither 
danger nor fatigue in the sunny four 
miles of way which lie between her 
and the Milton of Anster. Very soon 
three of those miles—through long 
sweeping quiet roads, disturbed only 
by an occasional sluggish cart, with 
its driver seated on its front, or errant 
fisherwoman with a laden creel pene- 
trating on a commercial voyage into 
the interior—glide away under the 
little glancing feet, and Katie has 
come in sight of the brief steeple of 
Pittenweem, and the broad Firth be- 
yond. 

Stray down past the fisher-houses, 
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Katie Stewart—past the invalided 
boats—the cauldrons of bark—the 
fisher girls at those open doors weaving 
nets—down to the shore of this calm 
sea. Now you are on ‘the braes,” 
treading the thin-bladed sea-side grass; 
and when you see no schooner, lifting 
up snow-white sails in the west, your 
musing eyes glance downward—down 
those high steep cliffs to the beautiful 
transparent water, with its manifold 
tints, through which you see the 
shelves of rock underneath, brilliant, 
softened, as yesterday your own eyes 
were, through tears unshed and sweet. 

At your feet, but far below them, 
the water comes in with a continual 
ripple, which speaks to you like a 
voice ; and for the first time—the first 
time, Katie Stewart, in all these 
eighteen years—there comes into your 
mind the reality of that great pro- 
tecting care which fills the world. 
Between you and the Bass, the great 
Firth lies at rest ; not calm enongh to 
be insensible to that brisk breath of 
wind which flutters before you your 
black laced apron, but only sufficiently 
moved to show that it lives, and is no 
dead inland lake. But yonder, gleam- 
ing out of the universal blue, is the 
May, with the iron cradle almost 
visible on the top of its steep tower ; 
the May—the lighthouse island— 
telling of dangers hidden under those 
beautiful waves, of storms which shall 
stir this merry wind into frenzy, and 
out of its smiling schoolboy pranks 
bring the tragic feats of a revengeful 
giant. Ah, Katie Stewart! look again 
with awe and gravity on this treach- 
erous, glorious sea. To watch one’s 
dearest go forth upon it; to trust 
one’s heart and hope to the tender 
mercies of this slumbering Titan ;— 
there comes a shudder over the slight 
figure as it stoops forward, and one 
solitary child’s sob relieves the labour- 
ing breast; and then little Katie lifts 
her head, and looks to the sky. 

The sky, which continually girdles 
in this grand tumultuous element, and 
binds it, Titan as it is, as easily as a 
mother binds the garments of her 
child. Forth into God’s care, Katie! 
into the great waters which lie en- 
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closed within the hollow of His hand. 
Away under His sky—away upon this 
sea, His mighty vassal, than whom 
your own fluttering fearful heart is 
less dutiful, less subordinate —— fear 
not for your wanderer. Intermediate 
protection, secondary help, shall leave 
him, it is true ; but safest of all is the 
Help over all, and he goes forth into 
the hand of God. 

But still there is no sail visible up 
the Firth, except here and there a 
fishing-boat, or passing smack, and 
Katie wanders on—on, till she has 
reached the Billy Ness, a low green 
headland slightly projecting into the 
Firth, and sees before her the black 
rocks, jutting far out into the clear 
water, and beyond them Anster har- 
bour, with its one sloop loading at the 

ier. 
: Now look up, Katie Stewart! yon- 
der it glides, newly emerged from the 
deep shadow of Largo Bay, bearing 
close onward by the coast, that the 
captain’s wife in Elie, and here, on the 
Billy Ness, little Katie Stewart, may 
see it gliding by—gliding with all its 
sails full to the wind, and the flag 
floating from the mast. And yonder, 
on the end of the pier—but you do 
not see them—Alick Morison and a 
band of his comrades are waiting, 
ready to wave their caps, and hail 
her with a cheer as she goes by. 
There is some one on the yard; bend 
over by this brown rock, Katie Stew- 
art, that he may see your crimson 
plaid, and, seeing it, may uncover 
that broad manly brow of his, and 
cheer you with his waving hand: but 
it will only feebly flutter that hand- 
kerchief in yours, and away and away 
glides the departing ship. Farewell. 

It is out of sight, already touching 
the stronger currents of the German 
sea; and Alick Morison long ago is 
home, and the sun tells that it is full 
noon. But Katie’s roused heart has 
spoken to the great Father; out of her 
sorrowful musings, and the tears of 
her first farewell, she has risen up to 
speak—not the vague forms of usual 
prayer—but some real words in the 
merciful ear which hears continually ; 
—real words—a true supplication— 
and so she turns her face homeward, 
and goes calmly on her way. 

And she is still only a girl; her 
heart is comforted. In these seafaring 
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places such partings are everyday 
matters ; and as she leaves the shore, 
and crosses the high-road, Katie fan- 
cies she sees him home again, and is 
almost glad. But it is full noonday, 
Katie—look up to the skies, and 
tremble ; for who can tell how angry 
the house-mother will be when you 
have reached home ? 

Yonder is the Milton already visible; 
ten brief minutes and the bridge will 
be crossed: hastily down upon this 
great stone Katie throws the crimson 
plaid— the precious Sabbath-day’s 
plaid, never deposited in receptacle 
less dignified than the oak-press—and 
solemnly, with nervous fingers, pauses 
on the burnside to “ turn her apron.” 

A grave and potent spell, sovereign 
for disarming the anger of mothers, 
when, at town-house ball, winter even- 
ing party, or summer evening tryst, 
the trembling daughter has stayed too 
long; but quite ineffectual the spell 
would be, Katie, if only Mrs Stewart 
knew or could see how you have 
thrown down the crimson plaid. 

Over the fire, hanging by the crook, 
the pot boils merrily, while Janct 
covers the table for dinner, and Mer- 
ran, at the end of the room, half in- 
visible, is scrubbing chairs and tables 
with enthusiasm and zeal. All this 
work must be over before the gude- 
man comes in from the mill, and Mer- 
ran’s cheeks glow as red as the sturdy 
arm, enveloped in wreaths of steam 
from her pail, with which she polishes 
the substantial deal chairs. 

Mrs Stewart herself sits by the fire 
in the easy-chair, knitting. There is 
some angry colour on the little house- 
mother’s face; and Katie, with peni- 
tent, humble steps, crossing the bridge, 
can hear the loud indignant sound of 
her wires as she labours. Drooping 
her head, carrying the crimson plaid 
reverently over her arm, as if she 
never could have used it disrespect- 
fully, and casting shy, deprecating, 
appealing glances upward to her 
mother’s face, Katie, downcast and 
humble, stands on the threshold of 
the Milton. 

A single sympathetic glance from 
Janet tells her that she has at least 
one friend ; but no one speaks a word 
to welcome her. Another stealthy 
timid step, and she is fairly in; but 
still neither mother nor sister ex- 
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press themselves conscious of her pre- 
sence. 

Poor little Katie ! her breast begins 
to heave with a sob, and thick tears 
gather to her eyes, as nervously her 
fingers play with the lace of her turn- 
ed apron—the artless, innocent, in- 
effectual spell! She could have borne, 
as she thinks, any amount of ‘ flyt- 
ing ;” but this cruel silence kills her. 

Another apprehensive trembling 
step, and now Katie stands between 
her mother and the window, station- 
ary, in this same downcast drooping 
attitude, like a pretty statue, the crim- 
son plaid draped over her arm, her 
fiugers busy with the lace, and nothing 
else moving about her but her eyelids, 
which now and then are hastily lifted 
in appeal. 

Very well was Mrs Stewart aware 
of Katie’s entrance before, but now 
the shadow falls across her busy 
hands, and she can no longer restrain 
—not even by biting her lips—the 
eager flood of words which burn to 
discharge themselves upon the head 
of the culprit. 

So Mre Stewart laid down her work 
in her lap, and crossing her hands, 
looked sternly and steadily in the face 
of the offender. Tremblingly Katie’s 
long eyelashes drooped under this 
gaze, and her lip began to quiver, and 
the tears to steal down on her cheek ; 
while up again, up through the heav- 
ing breast, climbed the child’s sob. 

‘* Wha’s this braw lady, Janet? 
I’m sure it’s an honour to our puir 
house I never lookit for. Get a fine 
napkin out of the napery press, and 
dight a chair—maybe my lady will sit 
doun.” 

** Oh mother, mother!” sobbed lit- 
tle Katie. 

“* So this is you, ye little cuttie !— 
and how daur ye look me in the face?” 

Katie had not been Jooking in her 
mother’s face, but now she lifted her 
eyes bravely, tearful though they 
were, and returned without flinching 
the gaze fixed upon her. ‘ Mother! 
I’ve done naething wrong.” 

“* Ye’ve done naething wrong !— 
haud me in patience, that I may not 
paik her wi’ my twa hands! Do ye 
ca’ staying out a’ night, out o’ my will 
and knowledge, nae wrang? Do ye 
Say it was nae wrang to spend this 
precious morning on the Billy Ness, 
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watching the ship out wi’ that ne’erdo- 
weel in’t? and sending him himsel, a 
puir penniless sailor chield, wi’ no a cre- 
ditable friend between this and him—” 

‘6 Willie Morison’s a very decent 
Jad, mother, and his friends are as 
gude as ours ony day,” said Janet 
indignantly. 

‘* Haud your peace, ye gipsy! let 
me hear ye say anither word, and ye 
shall never see the face of ane of them 
mair ;—to send the like o’ him, I say, 
here on such an errand, after a’ the 
siller that’s been spent upon ye, and 
a’ the care—I say how daur ye look 
me in the face? ” 

Katie tried another honest look of 
protest, but again her head drooped 
under the glowing eyes of her indig- 
nant mother, 

‘* And what’s she standing there 
for, to daur me, wi’ a’ her braws,” 
exclaimed Mrs Stewart, after a consi- 
derable interval of silent endurance 
on Katie’s part —* and my guid plaid 
on her arm, as if it were her ain? My 
certy, my woman, ye’ll need to come 
in o’ your bravery: its few silks or 
ruffles ye’ll get off the wages of a 
common man. It’s like to put me 
daft when I think o’t!” 

‘* He’s no a comman man; he’s 
mate this voyage, and he’s to be cap- 
tain the next,” interposed Janet, who 
had a personal interest in the reputa- 
tion of Willie Morison. 

‘* IT order ye, Janet Stewart, to 
hand your peace: it’s a’ very weel for 
the like 0’ you; but look at her there, 
and tell me if it’s no enough to pit a 
body daft ?” 

What is’t, mother?” asked the 
astonished Janet ? 

And Mrs Stewart dared not tell— 
dared not betray her proud hope of 
seeing Katie *‘ a grand lady” one day 
—perhaps a countess—so with hasty 
skill she changed her tone. 

‘* To see her standing there before 
me, braving me wi’ her braws, the 
cuttie !—the undutiful gipsy !—that I 
should ever say such a word to a 
bairn 0’ mine!” 

Thus admonished, Katie stole away 
to bathe her eyes with fresh water, 
and take off her mantle. Out of her 
mother’s presence, a spark of defiance 
entered her mind. She would not be 
unjustly treated ; she would return to 
Lady Anne. 
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But Katie’s courage fell when she 
re-entered the family room, and heard 
again the reproaches of her mother. 
Humbly she stole away to the corner 
where stood the little wheel, to draw 
in a stool beside it, and begin to work. 

*‘ Let that be,” said Mrs Stewart 
peremptorily ; ‘“ ye shall spin nae mair 
yarn to me; ye’re owre grand a lady 
to spin to me; and stand out o’ my 
light, Katie Stewart.” 

Poor little Katie! this compulsory 
idleness was a refinement of cruelty. 
With an irrepressible burst of sobbing, 
she threw herself down on a chair 
which Merran had newly restored to 
its place by the window, and, leaning 
her arms on the table beside her, bu- 
ried her face in her hands. There is 
something very touching at all times 
in this attitude. The sympathy one 
might refuse to the ostentation of 
grief, one always bestows abundantly 


upon the hidden face; and as the 
dull green light through these thick 
window-panes fell on the pretty figure, 
the clasped arms, and bright dis- 
ordered hair, and as the sobs which 
would not be restrained broke audi- 
bly through the apartment, the mo- 
ther’s heart was moved at last. 

** Katie!” 

But Katie does not hear. In her 
heart she is calling upon Isabell—upon 
Lady Anne-—upon Willie—and bitter- 
ly believing that her mother has cast 
her off, and that there remains for her 
no longer a home. 

“* Katie, ye cuttie! What guid 
will ye do, greeting here, like to break 
your ain heart, and a’ body else’s? 
Sit up this moment, and draw to your 
wheel. Do ye think ony mortal wi’ 
feelings like ither folk could forbear 
anger, to see a lassie like you throw 
hersel away ?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ But is it true, Katie?” asked 
Lady Anne. 

In the west room at Kellie, Katie 
has resumed her embroidery—has re- 
sumed her saucy freedom, her pouts, 
her wilfulness ; and would convey by 
no means a flattering idea to Willie 
Morison of the impression his attrac- 
tions have made upon her, could he 
see how merry she is, many an hour 
when he dreams of her upon the sea. 

** My mother never tells lees, Lady 
Anne,” said Katie, glancing archly 
up to her friend’s face. 

‘* But Katie, ’'m in earnest; you 
don’t mean—surely, you don’t mean to 
take this sailor when he comes in 
again! Katie, you!—but it’s just a 
joke, Isuppose. You all think there’s 
something wrong if you have not a 
sweetheart.” 

‘* No me,” said Katie, with some 
‘indignation, tossing back her curls. 
*¢ I dinna care for a’ the sweethearts 
in Fife.” 

‘* How many have you had,” said 
Lady Anne, shaking her head and 
smiling, ‘* since you were sixteen?” 

‘‘ If ye mean folk that wanted to 
speak to us, or whiles to dance with 
us, or to convoy us hame, Lady 
Anne,” said Katie, with a slight blush, 
availing herself of the plural, as some- 


thing less embarrassing than the 
‘* me”—‘* T dinna ken, for that’s nae- 
thing ; but real anes—” 

Katie paused abruptly. 

*¢ Well, Katie, real ones?” 

But an indefinite smile hovers about 
Katie’s lip, and she makes no answer. 
It is very well, lest Lady Anne had 
been shocked beyond remedy ; for the 
‘** yeal anes” are the rebel knight, and 
the Whig merchant sailor—Sir Alex- 
ander and Willie Morison ! 

*“ But this is not what I want,” 
said Lady Anne; “ tell! me, Katie— 
now be true, and tell me—will you 
really take this sailor when he comes 
home?” 

‘* Maybe,” said Katie, with a pout, 
stooping down over her frame. 

‘** But maybe will not do. I want 
to know; have you made up your 
mind? Will you, Katie?” 

‘‘ He’ll maybe no ask me when he 
comes back,” said the evasive Katie, 
glancing up with an arch demure 
smile. 

Lady Anne shook her head. Till 
she caught this smile, she had looked 
almost angry; but now she also 
smiled, and looked down from her 
high chair, with renewed kindness, 
upon her little protegée. 

“* Katie, you must let me speak to 
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you. I will not say a word against 
him for himself; but he’s just, you 
know, acommon person. Katie, little 
Katie, many a one thinks of you, that 
you think little about. There’s Betty, 
and Janet, and me; and we’re all as 
anxious about you as if you were a 
sister of our own ;—but to be a sailor’s 
wife ; to be just like one of the wives 
in Anster ; to marry a common man— 
oh Katie, could you do it?” 

‘¢ He’s no a common man,” said 
Katie, raising her face, which was 
now deeply flushed ; ‘* he has as plea- 
sant a smile, and speaks as soft and 
as gentle, and kens courtesie—it’s no 
bowing I mean—it’s a’ thing—as weel 
as— 

* As whom?” 

Sir Alexander! Again the name 
is almost on her lip, but Katie recol- 
lects herself in time. 

‘** As weel as ony grand gentleman! 
And if he was a lord he would be nae 
better than he is, being plain Willie 
Morison!” 

Nae better! You think so just now, 
little Katie, in your flush of affection- 
ate pride; you did not quite think so 
when you first awoke to the percep- 
tion that you were no longer free, no 
longer mistress of yourself; nor even 
now, sometimes, when one of your old 
splendid dreams shoots across your 
imagination, and you remember that 
your hero is the mate of the Levant 
schooner, and not a bold Baron nor a 
belted Earl. 

‘“* Lady Anne told me this morning 
when I was helping to dress her,” 
said Bauby Rodger, stealing into the 
west room when Lady Anne was 
absent ;—‘‘ but, Miss Katie, it’s no 
true?” 

Katie beat impatiently with her 
fingers upon the table, and made no 
answer. 

** Do you mean to tell me it’s true?” 
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** What for should it no be true, 
Bauby ?” exclaimed the little beauty. 

“Eh, Miss Katie, the like of you! 
but you'll repent and change your 
mind after a’. I'll no deny he’s a 
bonny lad; but it wasna him, I 
reckon, Miss Katie, that sent ye the 
white roses yon time ?” 

Katie’s cheeks flushed indignantly. 

“It’s no my blame folk sending 
hings. I took the flowers just be- 
cause they were bonnie, and no for 
onybody’s sake. J had nae way to 
ken wha sent them—and ye’ve nae 
right to cast it up to me, Bauby 
Rodger.” 

‘* Me cast it up to ye, my bonnie 
bairn! If I turn on ye, that have had 
ye among my hands maist a’ your 
days, mair than your very mother, ye 
might weel mistrust a’ the world; but 
tell me ance for a’, is’t true?” 

Bauby had a great quantity of hair, 
very red hair, which her little plain 
cap, tied—a piece of extravagance 
which the Lady Erskine did not fail 
to notice—with two inches of narrow 
blue ribbon, was quite insufficient to 
keep in duresse. One thick lock at 
this moment lay prone on Bauby’s 
shoulder, as she leaned her great 
elbows on the table, and bending for- 
ward looked earnestly into Katie 
Stewart’s face. 

Katie made no reply. She only 
cast down her eyes, and curiously 
examined the corner of her apron; 
but, at last, suddenly springing up, 
she seized Bauby’s stray tress, pulled 
it lustily, and ran off laughing to her 
embroidery frame. 

‘Weel, weel,” said Bauby Rodger, 
untying her scrap of blue ribbon to 
enable her slowly to replace the fugi- 
tive lock— weel, weel, whaever gets 
ye will get a handful. Be he lord or 
be he loon, he’ll no hae his sorrow to 
seek!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The long winter glided away—there 
was nothing in it to mark or diversify 
its progress. Lady Anne Erskine 
saw a little more company—was 
sometimes with her sister Lady Janet, 
and for one New Year week in Edin- 
burgh with Lady Betty; but nothing 
else chequered the quiet current of 





Katie Stewart’s life. Janet was mar- 
ried—for Alick Morison’s ship sailed 
to “the aest country "—that is, the 
Baltic—and took a long rest at home 
all the winter. And in the Milton 
Mrs Stewart was sedulously preparing 
—her objections all melting into an 
occasional grumble under the kindly 
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logic of Isabell—for another wedding. 
The inexhaustible oak press, out of 
whose scarcely diminished stores had 
come the * providing” of Isabell and 
Janet, was now resplendent with 
snowy linen and mighty blankets for 
Katie’s; and in the pleasant month 
of April, Willie Morison was expected 
home. 

These April days had come—soft, 
genial, hopeful days—and Katie sat in 
the kitchen of the Milton, working at 
some articles of her own trousseau, 
when a sailor’s wife from Anstruther 
knocked at the open door,—a prelimi- 
nary knock, not to ask admittance, but 
to intimate that she was about to enter. 

“T’ve brought ye a letter, Miss 
Katie,” said Nancy Tod. ‘ The ship’s 
in, this morning afore daylight, and 
the captain sent aff my man in a boat 
to carry the news to his wife at the 
Elie; so the mate gi’ed Jamie this 
letter for you.” 

Katie had already seized the letter, 
and was away with it to the further 
window, where she could read it un- 
disturbed. It was the first letter she 
had ever received, except from Lady 
Anne—the first token from Willie 
Morison since he waved his cap to 
her from the yards of the schooner, as 
it glided past the Billy Ness. 

“* Jamie came hame in the dead 0’ 
the nicht,” said the sailor’s wife, 
‘“‘and he’s gi’en me sic a fright wi’ 
what he heard at the Elie, that I am 
no like mysel since syne; for ye ken 
there’s a king’s boat, a wee evil 
spirit o’ a cutter, lying in the Firth, 
and its come on nae ither errand but 
to press ourmen. Ane disna ken what 
nicht they may come ashore and hunt 
the town; and there’s a guid wheen 
men the noo about Aest and Wast 
Anster, no to speak o’ Sillerdyke and 
Pittenweem. I’m sure if there ever 
was a bitter ill and misfortune on this 
earth, it’s that weary pressgang.” 

*“*Nae doubt, Nancy,” said Mrs 
Stewart, with the comfortable sym- 
pathy of one to whom a kindred cala- 
mity was not possible; ‘but ye see 
Alick Morison, Janet’s man, is a mate 
like his brother—and it’s a guid big 
brig he’s in, too—so we're no in ony 
danger oursels ;—though, to be sure, 
that’s just a’ the mair reason why we 
should feel for you.” 

““Ane never kens when ane is 
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safe,” said Nancy, shaking her head ; 
‘“«the very mates, ay, and captains too, 
nae less, are pressed just as soon as 
a common man afore the mast when 
they’re out o’ employ or ashore, my 
Jamie says ; and muckle care seafaring 
men have to take now-a-days, skulking 
into their ain houses like thieves in 
the nicht. It’s an awfu’ hard case, 
Mrs Stewart. I’m sure if the king or 
the parliament men could just see the 
housefw’ o’ bairns my man has to work 
for, and kent how muckle toil it takes 
to feed them and cleed them, no to 
speak o’ schulin’, it wadna be in their 
hearts to take a decent head of a 
house away frae his family in sic a 
manner. Mony a wae thought it gi’es 
me—mony a time I wauken out 0’ 
my sleep wi’ wat cheeks, dreaming 
Jamie’s pressed, and the bairns a’ 
greetin’ about me, and their faither 
away to meet men as faes that never 
did harm to us, and wi’ far waur than 
the natural dangers o’ the sea to 
suffer frae. It’s nae easy or licht 
weird being a sailor’s wife in thir 
times.” 

Katie, her letter already devoured, 
had stolen back to her seat with 
glowing cheeks and bright eyes; and 
Katie, in that delight of welcome 
which made the partings look like 
trifles, was not disposed to grant this 
proposition. 

“Is it ony waur than being a lands- 
man’s, Nancy?” she asked, glancing 
up from her work. 

** Eh, Miss Katie, it’s little the like 
0’ you ken—it’s little young lassies 
ken, or new-married wives either, 
that are a’ richt if their man’s richt. 
I have as muckle regard for Jamie as 
woman need to have, and he’s weel 
wurdy o’t; but I’ve left ane in the 
cradle at hame, and three at their 
faither’s fit, that canna do a hand’s 
turn for themsels, puir innocents, nor 
will this mony a year—let-abee Lizzie, 
that can do grand about a house al- 
ready, and will sune be fit for service, 
it’s my hope; and Tam, that’s a 
muckle laddie, and should be bund to 
some trade. What would come 0’ 


them a’, if the faither was ta’en frae 
their head like Archie Davidson, no 
to be heard o’ for maybe ten or twenty 
years? Ye dinna ken—ye ken nae- 
thing about it, you young things; it’s 
different wi’ the like o’ me.” 
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“Take hame a wheen bannocks 
with ye to the bairns, Nancy,” said 
Mrs Stewart, taking a great basketful 
of barley-meal and wheaten cakes 
from the aumrie. 

‘‘Mony thanks, mistress,” said 
Nancy, with great goodwill lifting 
her blue checked apron— ye’re just 
owre guid. It’s no often wheat bread 
crosses my lips, and yestreen I wad 
hae been thankful of a morsel to mak 
meat to wee Geordie; but the siller 
rins scant sune enough, without wast- 
ing it on guid things to oursels. Mony 
thanks, and guid day, and I’m muckle 
obliged to ye.” 

“‘ Willie’s to be hame the night, 
mother,” said Katie in a half whisper, 
as Nancy left the door with her well- 
filled apron. 

“The nicht! He'll have sent nae 
word hame, I’ll warrant. How is he 
to win away frae the ship sae soon?” 

‘“* The captain’s wife’s gaun up from 
the Elie—he’ll no need to gang down 
himsel; and Willie’s to cross the 
Firth after dark, a’ for fear of that 
weary pressgang.” 

‘Weel, weel, it can do nae ill to 
us—be thankful,” said Mrs Stewart. 

And that same night, when the 
soft April moon, still young and half 
formed, reflected its silver bow in the 
quiet Firth, strangely contrasting its 
peaceful light with the lurid torch on 
the May, Willie Morison stood on the 
little bridge before the mill, by Katie 
Stewart’s side. 

All these six long months they had 
never seen, never heard of each other; 
yet strange it is now, how they have 
learned each the mind and heart of 
each. When they parted, Katie was 
still shy of her betrothed; now it is 
not so;—and they talk together under 
the moonlight with a full familiar con- 
fidence, unhesitating, unrestrained, at 
which Katie herself sometimes starts 
and wonders. 

But now the lamp is lighted within, 
and there are loud and frequent 
calls for Willie. Old Mrs Morison, 
his widow mother, occupies John 
Stewart’s elbow chair, and Alick and 
Janet widen the circle round the fire ; 
for winter or summer the cheerful 
fireside is the household centre, though, 
in deference to this pleasant April 
weather, the door stands open, and 
the voice of the burn joins pleasantly 
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with the human voiees, and a broad 
line of moonlight inlays the threshold 
with silver. And now little Katie 
steals in with secret blushes, and 
eyes full of happy dew, which are so 
dazzled by the warm light of the in- 
terior that she has to shade them 
with her hand ;—steals in, under cover 
of that great figure which she has 
constrained to enter before her; and 
sitting down in the corner, withdrawn 
from the light as far as may be, 
draws to her side her little wheel. 

** Weel, ye see, I saw our owners 
this morning,” said Willie, looking 
round upon, and addressing in gene- 
ral the interested company, while 
Katie span demurely with the aspect 
of an initiated person, who knew it 
all, and did not need to listen, ‘* and 
they have a new brig building down 
at Leith, that’s to be ca’ed the Flower 
of Fife. Mr Mitchell the chief 
owner is a St Andrews man himsel— 
so he said if I would be content to 
be maybe six weeks or twa months 
ashore out of employ, he would ship 
me master of the brig whenever she 
was ready for sea.” 

“ Out of employ!” 
Alick in consternation. 

‘‘ T ken what ye mean, Alick, but 
nae fear of that. So I told the owner 
that I had my ain reasons for want- 
ing twa-three weeks to mysel, ashore, 
the noo, and that I would take his 
offer and thank him; so we shook 
hands on the bargain, and ye may 
ca’ me Captain, mother, whenever ye 
like.” 

“ Ay, but no till the cutter’s cap- 
tain gi’es us leave,” said Alick, 
hastily. ‘* What glamour was owre 
ye, that ye could pit yoursel in such 
peril? better sail mate for a dizzen 
voyages mair, than be pressed for a 
common Jack in a man-o’-war.” 

“Nae fear of us,” said Willie, 
gaily. ‘‘ Never venture, never win, 
Alick; and ye’ll have a’ to cross to 
Leith before we sail, and see the 
Flower of Fife. I should take Katie 
with me the first voyage, and then 
there would be twa of them, miller.” 

“ But, Willie, my man, ye’ve 
pitten yoursel in peril,” said his 
mother, laying her feeble hand upon 
his arm. 

‘‘ Ne’er a bit, mother—ne’er a bit. 
The cutter has dune nae mischief 


exclaimed 
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yet—she’s neither stopped a ship nor 
sent a boat ashore. If she begins to 
show her teeth, we'll hear her snarl 
in time, and I'll away in to Cupar, or 
west to Dunfermline ; nae fear of me 
—we’ll keep a look-out on the Firth, 
and nae harm will come near us.” 
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‘If there was nae ither safeguard 
but your look-out on the Firth, 
waes me!” said his mother; ‘* but 
ye’re the son of a righteous man, 
Willie Morison, and ane of the props 
of a widow. The Lord preserve ye— 
for I see ye’ll ha’e muckle need.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The next day was the Sabbath, 
and Willie Morison, with his old 
mother leaning on his arm, reverently 
deposited his silver half-crown in the 
plate at the door of West Anster 
Church—an offering of thankfulness, 
for the parish poor. There had been 
various returns during the previous 
week: a brig from the Levant, and 
another from Riga—where, with its 
cargo of hemp, it had been frozen in 
all the winter—had brought home 
each their proportion of welcome 
family fathers, and young sailor men, 
like Willie Morison himself, to glad 
the eyes of friends and kindred. One 
of these was the son of that venerable 
elder in the lateran, who rose to 
read the little notes which the thanks- 
givers had handed to him at the door; 
and Katie Stewart's eyes filled as 
the old man’s slow voice, somewhat 
moved by reading his son’s name just 
before, intimated to the waiting con- 
gregation before him, and to the 
minister in the pulpit behind, also 
waiting to include all these in his 
concluding prayer, that William Mo- 
rison gave thanks for his safe return. 

And then there came friendly greet- 
ings as the congregation streamed out 
through the churchyard, and the soft 
hopeful sunshine of spring threw down 
a bright flickering network of light 
and shade through the soft foliage 
on the causewayed street ;—peaceful 
people going to secure and quiet 
homes — families joyfully encircling 
the fathers or brothers for whose re- 
turn they had just rendered thanks 
out of full hearts, and peace upon all 
and over all, as broad as the skies, 
and as calm. 

But as the stream of people pours 
again in the afternoon from the two 
neighbour churches, what is this gra- 
dual excitement which manifests itself 
among them? Hark! there is the 
boom of a gun plunging into all the 


echoes; and crowds of mothers and 
sisters cling about these young sailors, 
and almost struggle with them, to 
hurry them home. Who is that 
hastening to the pier, with his staff 
clenched in his hand, and his white 
‘¢ haffit locks” streaming behind him ? 
It is the reverend elder who to-day 
returned thanks for his restored son. 
The sight of him—the sound of that 
second gun pealing from the Firth, 
puts the climax on the excitement of 
the people, and now, in a continuous 
stream from the peaceful churchyard 
gates, they flow towards the pier and 
the sea. 

Eagerly running along by the edge 
of the rocks, at a pace which, on 
another Sabbath, she would have 
thought a desecration of the day, 
clinging to Willie Morison’s arm, and 
with an anxious heart, feeling ler pre- 
sence a kind of protection to him, 
Katie Stewart hastens to the Billy 
Ness. The grey pier of Anster is 
lined with anxious faces, and here 
and there a levelled telescope under 
the care of some old shipmaster at- 
tracts round it a still deeper, still 
more eager, knot of spectators. The 
tide is out, and venturous lads are 
stealing along the sharp low ranges 
of rock, slipping now and then 
with incautious steps into the little 
clear pools of sea-water which sur- 
round them; for their eyes are not 
on their own uncertain footing, but 
fixed, like the rest, on that visible 
danger up the Firth, in which all feel 
themselves concerned. 

Already there are spectators, and 
another telescope on the Billy Ness, 
and the whole range of ‘ the braes” 
between Anstruther and Pittenweem 
is dotted with anxious lookers-on; and 
the far away pier of Pittenweem, too, 
is dark with its little crowd. 

What is the cause? Not far from 
the shore, just where that headland, 
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which hides from you the deep inden- 
tation of Largo Bay, juts out upon 
the Firth, lies a little vessel, looking 
like a diminutive Arabian horse, or 
one of the aristocratic young slight lads 
who are its officers, with high blood, 
. training, and courage, in every tight 
line of its cordage, and taper stretch 
of its masts. Before it, arrested in 
its way, lies a helpless merchant brig, 
softly swaying on the bright mid- 
waters of the Firth, with the cut- 
brn boat rapidly approaching its 
side. 

Another moment and it is boarded; 
a very short interval of silence, and 
again the officer—you can distinguish 
him with that telescope, by his cocked 
hat, and the flash which the scabbard 
of his sword throws on the water as 
he descends the vessel’s side—has re- 
entered the cutter’s boat. Heavily 
the boat moves through the water 
now, crowded with pressed men— 
poor writhing hearts, whose hopes of 
home-coming and peace have been 
blighted in a moment ; captured, some 
of them in sight of their homes, and 
under the anxious straining eyes of 
wives and children, happily too far 
off to discern their full calamity. 

A low moan comes from the lips of 
that poor woman, who, wringing her 
hands and rocking herself to and fro, 
with the unconscious movement of 
extreme pain, looks pitifully in Willie 
Morison’s face, as he fixes the tele- 
scope on this scene. She is reading 
the changes of its expression, as if 
her sentence was there; but he says 
nothing, though the very motion of 
his hand, as he steadies the glass, 
attracts, like something of occult sig- 
nificance, the agonised gaze which 
dwells upon him. 

** Captain, captain!” she cried at 
last, softly pulling his coat, and with 
unconscious art using the new title— 
** captain, is’t the Traveller? Can 
ye make her out? She has a white 
figure-head at her bows, and twa 
white lines round her side. Captain, 
captain! tell me for pity’s sake!” 

Another long keen look was bent 
on the brig, as slowly and disconso- 
lately she resumed her onward way. 

‘* No, Peggie,” said the young 
sailor, looking round to meet her eye, 
and to comfort his companion, who 
Stood trembling by his side—‘ no, 
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Peggie—make yourself easy ; it’s no 
the Traveller.” 

The poor woman seated herself on 
the grass, and, supporting her head 
on her hands, wiped from her pale 
cheek tears of relief and thankfulness. 

** God be thanked !—and, oh! God 
pity thae puir creatures, and their 
wives, and their little anes. I think 
I have the hardest heart in a’ the 
world, that can be glad when there’s 
such misery in sight.” 

But dry your tears, poor Peggie 
Rodger— brace up your trembling 
heart again for another fiery trial ; 
for here comes another white sail 
peacefully gliding up the Firth, with 
a flag fluttering from the stern, and a 
white figure-head dashing aside the 
spray which seems to embrace it joy- 
fully, the sailors think, as out of 
stormy seas it nears the welcome 
home. Witha light step the captain 
walks the little quarterdeck — with 
light hearts the seamen lounge amid- 
ships, looking forth on the green hills 
of Fife. Dark grows the young 
sailor’s face as he watches the un- 
suspicious victim glide triumphantly 
up through the blue water into the 
undreaded snare; and a glance round, 
a slight contraction of those lines in 
his face which Katie Stewart, eagerly 
watching him, has never seen 80 
strongly marked before, tells the poor 
wife on the grass enough to make her 
rise hysterically strong, and with her 
whole might gaze at the advancing 
ship; for, alas! one can doubt its 
identity no longer. The white lines 
on its side—the white figure-head 
among the joyous spray—and the 
Traveller dashes on, out of its icy 
prison in the northern harbour—out 
of its stormy ocean voyage—home- 
ward bound! 

Homeward bound! There is one 
yonder turning longing looks to 
Anster’s quiet harbour as the ship 
sails past; carefully putting up in 
the coloured foreign baskets those 
little wooden toys which amused his 
leisure during the long dark winter 
among the ice, and thinking with in- 
voluntary smiles how his little ones 
will leap for joy as he divides the 
store. Put them up, good seaman, 
gentle father !—the little ones will be 
men and women before you look on 
them again. 
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For already the echoes are startled, 
and the women here on shore shiver 
and wring their hands as the cutter’s 
gun rings out its mandate to the pas- 
senger; and looking up the Firth 
you see nothing but a floating globe 
of white smoke, slowly breaking into 
long streamers, and almost entirely 
concealing the fine outline of the little 
ship of war. The challenged brig at 
first is doubtful—the alarmed captain 
does not understand the summons; 
but again another flash, another re- 
port, another cloud of white smoke, 
and the Traveller is brought to. 

There are no tears on Peggie 
Rodger’s haggard cheeks, but a con- 
vulsive shudder passes over her now 
and then, as, with intense strained 
eyes, she watches the cutter’s boat as 
it crosses the Firth towards the ar- 
rested brig. 

‘** God! an’ it were sunk like lead!” 
said a passionate voice beside her, 
trembling with the desperate restraint 
of impotent strength. 

“God help us!—God help us!— 
cursena them,” said the poor woman 
with a hysteric sob. ‘* Oh, captain, 
captain! gie me the glass ; if they pit 
him in the boat Pll ken Davie—if 
naebody else would, I can—gie me 
the glass.” 

He gave her the glass, and himself 
gladly turned away, trembling with 
the same suppressed rage and indig- 
nation which had dictated the other 
spectator’s curse. 

“Tf ane could but warn them wi’ 
a word,” groaned Willie Morison, 
grinding his teeth—* if ane could but 
lift a finger! but to see them gang 
into the snare like innocents in the 
broad day—Katie, it’s enough to pit 
aman mad!” 

But Katie’s pitiful compassionate 
eyes were fixed on Peggie Rodger— 
on her white hollow cheeks, and on 
the convulsive steadiness with which 
she held the telescope in her hand. 

“It’s a fair wind into the Firth— 
there’s anither brig due. Katie, I 
canna stand and see this mair! ” 

He drew her hand through his arm, 
and unconsciously grasping it with a 
force which at another time would 
haye made her cry with pain, led her 
a Mttle way back towards the town. 
But the fascination of the scene was 
too great for him, painful as it was, 
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and far away on the horizon glim- 
mered another sail. 

““ Willie!” exclaimed Katie Stewart, 
“oar some of the Sillardyke men 
gang out wi’ a boat—gar them row 
down by the coast, and then strike 
out into the Firth, and warn the men.” 

He grasped her hand again, not so 
violently. ‘‘ Bless you, lassie! and 
wha should do your bidding but my- 
sel? but take care of yoursel, Katie 
Stewart. What care I for a’ the 
brigs in the world if onything ails 
you? Gang hame, or—” 

“Tl no stir a fit till you're safe 
back again. I'll never speak to ye 
mairif ye say anither word. Be canny 
—be canny—but haste ye away.” 

Another moment and Katie Stewart 
stands alone by Peggie Rodger’s side, 
watching the eager face which seems 


to grow old and emaciated with this 


terrible vigil, as if these moments were 
years ; while the ground flies under 
the bounding feet of Willie Morison, 
and he answers the questions which 
are addressed to him, as to his errand, 
only while himself continues at full 
speed to push eastward to Cellar- 
dyke. 

And the indistinct words which he 
calls back to his comrades, as he 
‘devours the way,” are enough to 
send racing after him an eager train 
of coadjutors; and with his bonnet 
off, and his hands, which tremble as 
with palsy, clasped convulsively to- 
gether, the white-haired Elder leans 
upon the wall of the pier, and bids 
God bless them, God speed them, 
with a broken voice, whose utterance 
comes in gasps and sobs; for he has 
yet another son upon the sea. 

Meanwhile the cutter’s boat has 
returned from the Traveller with its 
second load ; and a kind bystander re- 
lieves the aching arms of poor Peggie 
Rodger of the telescope in which now 
she has no further interest. 

‘¢ Gude kens—Gude kens,” said the 
poor woman slowly, as Katie strove to 
comfort her. ‘I didna see him in the 
boat ; but ane could see naething but 
the wet oars flashing out of the water, 
and blinding folk’s een. What am I 
to do? Miss Katie, what am I to 
think? They maun have left some 
men in the ship to work her. Oh! 
God grant they have ta’en the young 
men, and no heads of families wi’ 
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bairns to toil for. But Davie’s a 
buirdly man, just like ane to take an 
officer’s ee. Oh the Lord help us! 
for I’m just distraught, and kenna 
what to do.” 

A faint cheer, instantly suppressed, 
rises from the point of the pier and 
the shelving coast beyond; and 
yonder now it glides along the shore, 
with wet oars gleaming out of the 
dazzling sunny water, the boat of the 
forlorn hope. A small, picked, chosen 
company bend to the oars, and Willie 
Morison is at the helm, warily guiding 
the little vessel over the rocks, as 
they shelter themselves in the shadow 
of the coast. On the horizon the 
coming sail flutters nearer, nearer— 
and up the Firth yonder there is a 
stir in the cutter as she prepares to 
leave her anchor and strike into the 
mid-waters of the broad highway which 
she molests. 

The sun is sinking lower in the 
grand western skies, and beginning to 
cast long, cool, dewy shadows of every 
headland and little promontory over 
the whole rocky coast ; but still the 
Firth is burning with his slanting 
fervid rays, and Inchkeith far away 
lies like a cloud upon the sea, and the 
May, near at hand, lifts its white 
front to the sun—a Sabbath night as 
calm and full of rest as ever natural 
Sabbath was—and the reverend Elder 
yonder on the pier uncovers his white 
head once more, and groans within 
himself, amid his passionate prayers 
for these perilled men upon the sea, 
over the desecrated Sabbath day. 

Nearer and nearer wears the sail, 
fluttering like the snowy breast of 
some sea-bird in prophetic terror ; and 
now far off the red fishing- boat strikes 
boldly forth into the Firth with a 
signal flag at its prow. 

In the entter they perceive it now ; 
and see how the anchor swings up her 
shapely side, and the snowy sail curls 
‘Over the yards, as with a bound she 
darts forth from herlurking-place, and, 
flashing in the sunshine like an eager 
hound, leaps forth after her prey. 

The boat—the boat! With every 
gleam of its oars the hearts throb that 
watch it on its way; with every 
bound it makes there are prayers— 
prayers of the anguish which will take 
. ho discouragement—pressing in at the 
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gates of heaven; and the ebbing tide 
bears it out, and the wind droops its 
wings, and falls becalmed upon the 
coast, as if repenting it of the evil 
service it did to those two hapless ves- 
sels which have fallen into the snare. 
Bravely on as the sun grows lower— 
bravely out as the fluttering stranger 
sail draws nearer and more near—and 
but one other strain will bring them 
within hail. 

But as all eyes follow these adven- 
turers, another flash from the cutter’s 
side glares over the shining water ; 
and as the smoke rolls over the 
pursuing vessel, and the loud report 
again disturbs all the hills, Katie’s 
heart grows sick, and she scarcely 
dares look to the east. But the ball 
has ploughed the water harmlessly, 
and yonder is the boat of rescue— 
yonder is the ship within hail; and 
some one stands up in the prow of 
the forlorn hope, and shouts and 
waves his hand. 

It is enough. ‘There she goes— 
there she tacks!” cries exulting the 
man with the telescope, ‘‘ and in half- 
an-hour she'll be safe in St Andrew’s 
Bay.” 

But she sails slowly back—and 
slowly sails the impatient cutter, with 
little wind to swell her sails, and that 
little in her face; while the fisher- 
boat, again falling close inshore with 
arelay of fresh men at the oars, has 
the advantage of them both. 

And now there is a hot pursuit— 
the cutter’s boat in full chase after the 
forlorn hope; but as the sun disap- 
pears, and the long shadows lengthen 
and creep along the creeks and bays 
of the rocky coast so well known to 
the pursued, so ill to the pursuer, the 
event of the race is soon decided ; and 
clambering up the first accessible 
landing-place they can gain, and 
leaving their boat on the rocks behind 
them, the forlorn hope joyously make 
their way home. 

“ And it’s a’ Katie’s notion, and no 
a morsel of mine,” says the proud 
Willie Morison. But alas for your 


stout heart, Willie! — alas for the 
tremulous startled bird which beats 
against the innocent breast of little 
Katie Stewart, for no one knows what 
heavy shadows shall veil the ending 
of this Sabbath-day. 
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RESIDENCE AND RAMBLES IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue man who, having recently built 
a house and planted a garden, capri- 
ciously abandons his commodious 
dwelling and pleasant parterres for 
uncultivated solitudes, there to re- 
commence the work, is open to a 
charge of eccentricity, if not of folly. 
It may be said that, to a considerable 
extent, this has been the conduct of 
the great North American nation. 
With abundant room to double and 
to treble itself, the population of the 
States has yet felt cramped within its 
ample limits, and has pushed forward, 
westwards to the Pacific, and south- 
wards into the heart of Mexico. Gold 
discoveries may recently have stimu- 
lated, but had nothing to do with the 
origin of this migratory impulse, 
which we cannot doubt has been com- 
municated by Providence to one of 
the most numerous, energetic, and 
intelligent of existing races, that the 
barren places of the earth may be 
fructified, and barbarism gradually be 
everywhere replaced by civilisation. 
Contrary to what might have been 
expected, the impulse has lately been 
less manifest in the European Anglo- 
Saxons than in those of America. 
From Great Britain—which, in a 
bird’s-eye view, would seem a teem- 
ing ant-hill—where a crowded popu- 
lation is pent in scanty compass by 
encircling seas, where professions and 
trades are overstocked, and the battle 
of life is fought at disadvantage by 
reason of the narrow field, the great 
streams of emigration should, it may 
be thought, proceed. There are rea- 
sons, however, for the contrary. 
Without impeachment of the patriot- 
ism of our Transatlantic cousins, we 
suspect that love of country is far 
stronger in the breast of an old nation 
than in that of a young one. This is 
easy to understand, if there be value 
in things and in ideas which most 
men prize and cherish—in ancient 
monuments, glorious traditions, time- 
honoured associations, and the me- 
mory of the illustrious dead. The 
Americans seem to us to be more re- 
markable for love and admiration of 


themselves than of their country. 
The Englishman talks of ‘* dear Old 
England ;” the Yankee tells you of 
“the greatest nation in creation.” 
To an Englishman, the soil of his 
country and bricks of his towns, the 
streets, rivers, and hills, and the very 
roads, are objectsof affection; because 
with all those things are indissolubly 
associated so much of which he is 
justly proud; an American places his 
pride in introducing into new regions 
the banner and institutions of his 
restless, enterprising nation. We 
believe that a great many English- 
men, even of classes with whom phy- 
sical wellbeing might be supposed a 
paramount consideration, would ra- 
ther toil for a crust at home than 
wander to distant lands, with a pro- 
spect of improved condition on easier 
terms. It may be doubted whether 
recent Governments have properly 
aided, directed, and encouraged Bri- 
tish emigration, and whether they 
have not suffered the current to be 
diverted to the shores of America, 
when a little judgment and guidance 
might have led it to our own colonies. 
As regards the lower classes of Irish 
emigrants, we confess that we would 
rather know them in the States than 
in Australia; the more so, because 
recent statistics prove that, upon 
American soil, and when amalgamated 
with the American people, the great 
majority of them speedily cast off the 
detestable yoke of Rome. But it is 
to Australasia emigrants from Great 
Britain should be directed; and we 
gladly observe the tide setting strong 
in that direction. It is useless now 
to inquire whether this might not 
earlier have been the case, had proper 
facilities been afforded, and had means 
been taken to shorten the passage to 
the Antipodes. Gold discoveries have 
at last given the signal, and private 
enterprise has taken the matter in 
hand. ‘To it we already owe the 
direct steam transit from this country 
to Australia, round the Cape, and 
shall shortly be indebted for one 
which promises to be still more 
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rapid, via the Isthmus of Panama, 
Certainly the state of public feeling 
at the present time calls loudly for 
accelerated communication with our 
southern colonies. Emigration bids 
fair to proceed on a large scale. On 
all sides the note of preparation is 
heard, sounded by a class of emigrants 
superior to the majority of those who 
have hitherto replenished our colonies 
—by young men beginning life, who 
take out with them courage and en- 
ergy unimpaired by failure and re- 
verses. Doubtless most persons, of 
the many thousands who read these 
lines, have knowledge of such prepa- 
rations—have friends, acquaintances, 
or relatives, fitting for the distant 
pilgrimage, or perhaps already ship- 
ped, and waiting but the anchor’s trip 
to bid a long farewell—whose linger- 
ing regrets are tempered by bright 
hopes—to the land of their birth, but 
not to its laws and institutions—to 
many whom they love, but not to the 
society of those who speak the same 
tongue, and whose hearts throb to the 
same sympathies. 

To all intending emigrants and emi- 
grants’ friends, to all who take an 
interest in our noble southern colonies, 
to all who love spirited narrative of 
adventure, and lively description of 
distant lands, we cordially recommend 
the volumes lately published by Colo- 
nel Mundy, who has given a worthy 
sticcessor to his pleasant book of In- 
dian Sketches. Let us not be misun- 
derstood. We do not vaunt the Colo- 
nel’s work as a Colonist’s Manual or 
Handbook to Australasia ; we do not 
pronounce it, according to a favourite 
formula, as indispensable a part of au 
emigrant’s baggage as a shirt or a hair- 
brush, or declare that its possession 
will smooth every difficulty in the path 
of newly-arrived pilgrims in the lands 
it treats of. Its author himself has 
no such pretensions. He speaks of 
his work with more modesty than is 
always found in gentlemen who pub- 
lish, in portly octavos, the results of 
five years’ distant rambles. The sol- 
dier displays his colours at starting. 
He goes off with a distinct declaration 
that the book is intended to be a light 
one, but that he shall rejoice if he has 
incidentally supplied useful informa- 
tion. In another place he goes still 
farther, and calls his journal trifling. 
VOL, LXXII.—NO. CCCCXLIII. 
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It does comprise a certain amount of 
pleasant trifling; but the intending 
colonist will glean from it many va- 
luable hints, whilst to all it will afford 
more or less information. 

Colonel Mundy sailed for Sydney 
in the spring of 1846, as Deputy- 
adjutant-general of the Australian 
colonies. He returned to England 
in January of the present year. The 
interval was passed in New South 
Wales, Victoria, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and New Zealand—besides visits to 
sundry small islands, Sydney was 
his headquarters during the greater: 
part of his five years’ abode in the 
Far South, and thence he made 
numerous excursions into the interior. 
He kept a regular diary, which it 
was the amusement of his leisure 
hours to cast into the form of a book ; 
—so that the production of twelve 
hundred copious pages was distributed 
over several years, and was really a 
labour of love. To this we must 
attribute—as well as to the author’s- 
good temper and happy disposition— 
the unflagging spirit and vivacity of 
the work, whose last chapter is as 
freshly written as its first, and as free 
from appearance of effort. 

But a few months had elapsed 
after Colonel Mundy’s arrival in the 
colony of New South Wales, when 
there occurred to him a most favour- 
able opportunity of visiting the inte- 
rior. His Excellency, Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, proposed making a tour of 
inspection through the inland coun- 
ties, and through some of the dis- 
tricts beyond the boundaries of loca- 
tion — usually called the Squatting 
Districts. The party consisted of the 
governor and his lady, the private 
and colonial secretaries, five servants, 
a couple of mounted policemen as. 
escort, and of Colonel Mundy, who was. 
invited to accompany it. Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, described by an Australian 
innkeeper as “‘ the most sportingest ” 
of all governors, drove himself, being 
a first rate whip, in a sort of mail 
phaeton, built for the purpose, with 
hood, rumble, and capacious boot, 
and drawn by four horses. The 
Colonel and the Colonial Secretary 
each put a horse into alight open 
carriage ; two servants in a dog-cart 
brought up the rear. At first, during 
the early part of Trip No. 1, which 
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was to Bathurst and Wellington, and 
through the pastoral tracts west of 
those counties—Colonei Mundy gets 
over much more paper than ground. 
He is pleasantly digressive. His 
book’s second title of Rambles was 
intended, he says, to apply equally to 
pen and to person. Accordingly, 
bush-ranging being started as a sub- 
ject of conversation, he stops his 
horses for a chapter, in which he 
throws together a number of amusing 
and curious stories about runaway 
convicts, highwaymen, fights between 
police and banditti, and skirmishes 
with the aborigines. Then a crack 
of the whip, and off he goes again, 
past Blackheath and the Vale of 
Clwyd—names suggestive of home— 
past Hassan’s Walls—a crescent of 
castellated crags, which in outline 
remind him of the fortress of Gwalior 
—threading the recesses of the Blue 
Mountains and the eternal gum-tree 
avenues, to the estate of Mr William 
Lawson, on Macquarie Plains, where 
he and his companions take up their 
abode for a time, and where he re- 
ceives a most favourable impression 
of Australian hospitality. 

“ At this Australian country seat,” he 
says, “ 120 miles from Sydney, at which 
emporium European supplies arrive, after 
four or five months’ voyage, enhanced 
nearly double in price, and with the 
superadded risk, difficulty, and expense 
consequent on a dray journey of another 
half-month across almost impassable 
mountains, we found a well damasked 
table for thirty-five or forty persons, 
handsome china and plate, excellent 
cookery, a profusion of hock, claret, and 
champagne, a beautiful dessert of Euro- 
pean fruits—in short, a really capital 
English dinner. Now, I assert that this 
repast afforded as strong and undeniable 
a proof of British energy, in the abstract, 
as did the battle of the Nile, the storm- 
ing of Badajoz, the wonderful conflict of 
Meanee, or any other exploit accom- 
plished by the obstinate resolution, as 
well as dashing valour, of John Bull. 

or Be it remembered that, with- 
in the memory of many hale old men, 
there was no white inhabitant of this 
vast continent ; and nothing more eat- 
able than a haunch of kangaroo, more 
drinkable than a cup of water, even 
where Sydney now stands; and that, 
little more than a quarter of a century 
ago, those Plains, to which most of the 
luxuries of the Old World now find their 
way, were not even known to exist.” 





Mr Lawson is a large grazier and 
cattle-breeder, one of the most ex- 
tensivein Australia. Colonel Mundy 
does not supply statistics of his flocks, 
herds, and acres, but we may form 
some idea of them from the account 
given of the territorial and other pos- 
sessions of Mr Icely, another sub- 
stantial settler, whose “estate and 
live stock are said to consist of 
50,000 acres of purchased land—pur- 
chased when the price was five shil- 
lings an acre—how much of granted 
land I did not learn ; with, of course, 
hundreds of thousands of acres of pas- 
ture rented from the Crown ; 25,000 
sheep, 3000 head of cattle, and some 
300 horses. Near the dwelling-house 
is one paddock—as it is modestly 
styled — consisting of 38000 acres, 
another of 1500 acres; and there 
are about forty-five miles of substan- 
tial three-railed fencing on the pro- 
perty. This latter article alone must 
have cost a small fortune.” 

During his stay at Mr Lawson's, 
Colonel Mundy obtained some insight 
into the habits and customs of the 
aborigines. A ‘corobbery,” or 
native dance, was got up for the 
amusement of the guests, and a most 
transcendent caper it appears to have 
been. The “gins” (native women) 
drummed upon a skin stretched 
tightly over their knees, screaming 
monotonously the while. The men, 
naked, or nearly so, were painted 
from top to toe, the favourite pattern 
being an imitation of a skeleton— 
spine and ribs picked out with a 
white pigment, and broad lines of the 
same down the legs. A war dance 
was the first business; then came a 
singular kind of gymnastics, which 
might be entitled the snake-polka. 


“ They all sprang into the air a won- 
derful height, and, as their feet again 
touched the ground, with the legs wide 
astride, the muscles of the thighs were 
set a quivering in a singular manner ; and 
the straight white lines on the limbs 
being thus put in oscillation, each stripe 
became for the moment a writhing ser- 
pent.” 

This was followed by a zoological 
sauteuse—imitations of the dingo or 
native dog, of the emu and kangaroo. 


\ 
“ When all were springing together in 
emulation of a scared troop of their own 
marsupial brutes, nothing could be more 
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laughable, or a more ingenious piece of 
mimicry. As usual in savage dances, 
the time was kept with an accuracy 
never at fault. The gentlemen of our 
party alone attended the Corobbery ; 
for, whatever heraldry might do, decency 
could not have described any one of the 
performers as a ‘salvage man cincted, 
proper!’ The men were tall and straight 
as their own spears, many of them nearly 
as thin, but all surprisingly active.” 


So great are the agility and ad- 
dress of these savages, that a native 
servant, Fishhook by name, allowed 
the Colonel, who describes himself as 
tolerably handy with a pebble, to 
pelt him with stones as fast as he 
could throw them, at twenty paces. 
Those aimed at his head and body he 
turned aside, and jumped over those 
that threatened to leg him. The 
Australian is dexterous with the 
spear, and will knock over a kan- 
garoo at fifty or sixty paces. But 
he is not always in the humour to do 
his best, either in dancing or using 
his weapons, for the amusement of 
strangers. At Wellington, a noted 
good spearsman repeatedly missed a 
piece of bark Colonel Mundy set up 
as a mark for him. 


“T put a sixpence on the top, and, 
taking a policeman’s carbine, made the 
black fellow understand that if I knocked 
it down before him, I would re-pocket it. 
Whilst pretending to take aim, I saw the 
savage brace up his muscular little figure, 
fix his fierce emu-like eye on the target, 
and in an instant he had‘ transfixed its 
centre at sixty yards. Having put the 
‘white money’ into his mouth, he had to 
exert all his strength with his foot on the 
sheet of bark, to withdraw the weapon.” 


We had the Bushranger’s chapter 
earlier in the volume. This seventh 
chapter might be entitled the savage 
chapter, being particularly devoted to 
the aborigines, a fierce and brutal race, 
whose aggressions on the white men, 
formerly frequent, have not yet en- 
tirely ceased, although they are con- 
fined to the border districts. There, 
anative mounted police, commanded 
by British officers, has been found 
most effectual in repressing their 
turbulence and robberies. There is 
great competition for admission to 
this corps. No bounty is needed; 
threepence a day is the rate of pay; 
the uniform is a light dragoon un- 
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dress; the men are young, agile, and 
strong, handle their arms skilfully 
and ride well; and so much are they 
dreaded by the evil-disposed amongst 
their countrymen, that the mere ap- 
pearance of a section of them clears 
the district of predatory tribes. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Mundy’s account, 
the New Hollander, in his natural 
state, is little better than a wild beast 
—treacherous, bloodthirsty, cruel, and 
ungrateful; and—it is the Colonel’s 
conviction, although some have dispu- 
ted the fact—a most atrocious cannibal. 
“Old Bull,” the brawny chieftain of 
the tribe which exhibited the Corob- 
bery for the entertainment of the tra- 
vellers—a herculean pagan, of pro- 
digious pectoral development, across 
the top of whose breast, when he 
stood upright, a spear rested as upon 
a shelf—lay under heavy suspi- 
cion of having, in his earlier days, 
‘‘treated one or more Englishmen— 
not to mention black game—precisely 
as an Englishman would have treated 
a woodcock; z.e. brought him down 
in good style, given him a turn or two 
before the fire, and discussed him with 
zest and appetite.” Colonel Mundy, 
whilst kindly abstaining from details 
of the subject, refers the reader to 
Blue Books and other sources of infor- 
mation in corroboration of his charge 
against the Australians, and mentions 
a case upon record where an infant was 
butchered and eaten by its own mo- 
ther ; which he declares, with horrible 
facetiousness, to be ‘‘ marsupial in- 
stinct pushed to the utmost extre- 
mity!” Now, there is nothing to 
extenuate the Australian’s unnatural 
and abominable partiality to human 
flesh. With kangaroo venison, the 
emu in lieu of the pheasant, with fish 
and wildfowl, (to catch which his 
women manufacture nets,) to say 
nothing of snakes, guanas, grubs, 
sweet acacia gum, and bulrush pulp 
ground into flour, he has certainly no 
need to have recourse to what Far 
West trappers denominate ‘ man- 
meat.” Honey, too, he loves, and 
is ingenious in obtainingit. ‘‘ Catching 
a stray bee, he sticks upon its little 
busy body with gum an atom of white 
down from the owl or swan, and, 
releasing the scared insect, follows it 
by eye and foot to the hole in the 
hollow tree where the comb is con- 
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cealed.” There is something so buco- 
lic in this little vignette, that one can 
scarcely imagine the light-footed child 
of the forest quitting the chase of the 
honey-bee to transfix a Christian— 
first with his quivering lance, and 
then upon his ready spit. Did he 
limit his attacks to the flocks and 
herds of the white intruders, some 
allowance might be made for him. 
Colonel Mundy rather stands up for 
the savage in this respect. 


“Tf Mephistopheles,” he says, “could 
read the New South Wales police re- 
ports, how would he grin on finding that 
‘certain aboriginal blacks had been ap- 
prehended and punished for stealing dead 
timber, the property of Mr Whiteman, 
for firewood’! The said Mr Whiteman 
had purchased the land, on which the 
timber grew, from the Government, or had 
received it in free grant from the same 
source. What did the Government give 
for these ‘waste lands of the Crown ?’ 
Nothing! The grandfather of the pri- 
soner probably hunted over this very 
ground—the culprit himself was perhaps 
born under the very gum-tree whose 
fallen boughs he had been ‘stealing.’ ‘ 
What wonder that the native retaliates 
upon the sheep and cattle of the pale- 
faced trespasser on his land and food! 
He thinks, perhaps, in his primeval sim- 
plicity, that he has as good right to beef 
and mutton as John Bull-calf, the Anglo- 
Australian, has to kangaroo-tail soup. 
Can one reasonably expect that any man, 
whatsoever his complexion, possessing a 
vigorous appetite and no moral code, will 
dine off grubs and kzards, when a sirloin 
or a saddle is to be had for the cast of a 
spear ?” 


Colonel Mundy does not expect 
to reckon amongst his readers persons 
so artless as to take this sort of 
reasoning more seriously than it is 
intended. Saddle and sirloin are 
dear joints to the black, and his 
butcher’s bill is usually pretty heavy. 
Australian shepherds, overseers, and 
stockmen, (cattle -drivers,) — often 
emancipated convicts, or ticket-of- 
leave men—are neither patient under 
injury nor merciful in victory. They 
are soon exasperated by savage de- 
predations, which entail upon them 
great trouble and harsh reproof. 
The blacks will drive off a flock of 
three or four hundred sheep in the 
night time. Ten of these are perhaps 


all they make mutton of, but the 
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others are dispersed through the bush, 
giving the shepherds three or four 
days’ labour to collect them. Or a 
herd of cattle are speared, mutilated, 
or driven off. The shepherd gets 
blame, on his owner’s next visit. The 
owner gone, he gets to horse with 
some of his comrades, and avenges 
the wigging he has received by shoot- 
ing half a tribe, and scattering the 
rest. This only makes the matter 
worse. 


‘Some poor solitary shepherd or hut- 
keeper, perhaps utterly unconnected with 
this retaliatory expedition, repays with 
his life the unnecessary severity of the 
white party. His hut is robbed, his 
brains are dashed out withaclub. Three 
or four high-bred horses are speared, an 
imported Durham bull, value two hun- 
dred guineas, or a Saxon ram, worth 
fifty, is hamstrung, and the rage of the 
proprietor himself is now aroused. Re- 
prisals are undertaken on a large scale— 
a scale that either never reaches the ears 
of the Government, which is bound to 
protect alike the white and the black 
subject ; or, if it does reach them, finds 
them conveniently deaf.” 


Extermination is then the word— 
wholesale massacres of men, women, 
and children. Colonel Mundy enter- 
tains no doubt that the black popula- 
tion is being rapidly extirpated. 
These terrible razzias, occurring in 
the remote back settlements and pas- 
tures, are for the most part ignored 
by the local authorities, crown land 
commissioners, police magistrates, 
and others, or else considered as jus- 
tifiable negrocide. The Colonel tells 
us some very horrid tales of the treat- 
ment of the aborigines—the shooting 
of pregnant women, and the placing 
of “damper,” (dough cakes baked 
over the ashes,) seasoned with arsenic 
or strychnine, in the way of the 
savages. For this last description of 
cowardly murder, colonists have been 
brought to the gallows, and certainly 
they richly merited it. The tempta- 
tions to such atrocities, as well as to 
armed collisions, have been diminished 
by the institution of the black mounted 
police, who are a great check on 
savage aggressions, and who beguile 
their leisure by hunting down white 
bushrangers. This latter sport 1s 
occasionally engaged in by civilian 
blacks when a reward is to be earned ; 
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and woe betide the bushranger whose 
trail is “struck” by one of these 
active and dangerous savages. His 
fate is that of Goliath. His empty- 
handed pursuer finds arms upon the 
road, and smites his victim with 
smooth stones from the brook. 


“ However superior in bodily strength, 
however desperate his courage, the robber 
has no chance against the black scout, 
unless possessed of firearms. The latter 
attacks him with a running fire of stones, 
thrown with such vigour and accuracy, 
that a few minutes would suffice to cut 
to pieces or disable the former. The 
superior agility of the savage effectually 
prevents close quarters; and as for re- 
sisting with the same weapons, the poor 
clumsy Saxon might as well pelt a shadow. 
An instance was related to me of a native 
following for days, unsuspectedly, the 
steps of a runaway prisoner armed with 
a musket. Having exhausted the little 
food he had brought with him, the white 
man was at length compelled by hunger 
to fire at a bird, and, ere he could reload, 
he was felled by a stone, followed by a 
sustained volley—something like that of 
Perkins’s steam-gun—which soon placed 
both man and musket in the power of the 
wily savage.” 

Tiger as he is in his state of nature, 
the Australian, Colonel Mundy be- 
lieves, is capable of transformation 
into a civilised man. That he pos- 
sesses energy and ingenuity is suffi- 
ciently proved by the arms and im- 
plements he manufactures, and by his 
address in using them. Enrolled in 
the police, he makes an excellent 
soldier, sober, obedient, and submis- 
sive to discipline. But although 
much zeal and money have been 
expended in endeavours to civilise and 
Christianise him, they have been mis- 
directed and ineffectual. Missions, 
however they at first may have seemed 
to flourish, have been failures in the 
end. It is never very difficult, as 
Colonel Mundy remarks, to make 
‘* soup and blanket” proselytes. The 
Apsley mission, in Wellington Valley, 
throve at first. The natives went to 
school, and were particularly punctual 
at feeding-time. But settlers came 
into the neighbourhood, with convict 
servants, misleading the black women, 
selling grog to the men, and teaching 
both to deride alike their lessons and 
their instructors. And wild natives 
came and camped hard by, their 


proximity rousing all the vagrant and 
barbarian instincts of the semi-con- 
verts, who forthwith abandoned the 
restraints and creature comforts of the 
mission for the free range of the bush 
and roast kangaroo. 


“1 can picture to myself,” says Colonel 
Mundy, “the mortification of the good 
teachers, as the wild Coo-ee of the savages, 
reclaiming their kindred, rang through 
the forest, and, obedient to the call, the 
half-tamed pupils, with flashing eyes and 
answering cry, tore off their garments— 
symbols of incipient civilisation — and, 
once more naked, rushed into their native 
wilds. 

* Give me again my hollow tree, 

My kangaroo and liberty !° 
was their exclamation, as these children 
of the bush, tired of boiled mutton, tur- 
nips, potatoes, and tea, and of the twaddle 
(as they thought it) of their teachers, re- 
lapsed into their natural state of savage- 
hood.” 


The mission house at Moreton Bay 
was plundered by the very savages 
for whose benefit it was erected, and 
the missionaries had to defend them- 
selves with firearms. All this was 
surely discouraging enough, but still 
the philanthropists have not despaired; 
and Colonel Mundy, without com- 
mitting himself to a decided opinion, 
seems to entertain hopes of good re- 
sults from a combined and energetic 
movement for the conversion of the 
Australasian heathen, commenced in 
the autumn of 1850, and powerfully 
stimulated by Bishop Selwyn and 
other earnest and active dignitaries of 
the Colonial Church. As a set-off to 
the evil he has recorded of them, and 
as proof that virtue may be found, 
although but rarely, in the breast 
of Australian savages, the Colonel 
gives an interesting account of the 
adventures of four Englishmen on a 
surveying expedition in the north- 
east part of New Holland. The chief 
of the party, Mr Kennedy, a fine, 
handsome, enterprising young fellow, 
had a black servant, named Jacky- 
Jacky. It is Jacky’s narrative, 
elicited by a subsequent judicial in- 
vestigation, that Colonel Mundy tran- 
scribes; and, but for its length, we 
would extract it here, certain that it 
would interest all readers. Accom- 
panied only by the black, Mr Ken- 
nedy was compelled to separate from 
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the three other men, one of whom was 
badly wounded, and another lame. 
He was tracked with dogged perseve- 
rance and patient ferocity by a party 
of aborigines, who at last, when he 
was enfeebled by famine, ventured to 
approach near enough to spear him. 
Jacky stuck by him to the very last, 
buried his body, underwent terrible 
sufferings, and finally rescued the two 
survivors of the party, displaying, as 
Colonel Mundy justly says, ‘ heroic 
endurance, unshaken fidelity, and 
devoted courage.” Jacky’s simple 
and unassuming narrative fully justi- 
fies the high eulogium. Black swans 
of this description are rare birds in 
Australia, and it would be highly 
imprudent for white gentlemen upon 
solitary rambles to build upon the 
fidelity of their sable followers, found- 
ing their confidence on this remark- 
able instance. In those latitudes, 
however, as may easily be imagined, 
where a large portion of the popula- 
tion proceeded originally from hulks 
and prisons, European servants are 
very often as untrustworthy as 
natives. And the better sort—those 
who would not cut your throat or rob 
you—are idle, drunken, and impudent. 
The article is scarce, the supply small, 
and the rascals take advantage of the 
state of the market. As recently as 
Colonel Mundy’s departure from the 
colony in 1851, really good domestics, 
especially men, were hardly to be 
found. ‘Bad ones vibrated from 
pantry to pantry, from coach-box to 
coach-box of the Sydney gentry, and 
smiled impudently in the face of the 
master who last discharged them, 
well knowing that if they could lay a 
table or drive a pair of horses they 
could always get a place, and no im- 
pertinent questions asked as to cha- 
racter.” Five hundred or « thousand 
good servants, shipping themselves 
from England to Australia, would 
find, the Colonel adds, prompt em- 
ployment and high wages, and would 
remedy this crying evil, whose extent 
may be judged of from the fact that 
in almost every house in which the 
Governor and his party put up during 
their tour, although the gentlemen 
who received them were most eager 
to show hospitality and attention, the 
very servant on whom their comfort 
most depended thought proper to get 
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drunk—probably to show his inde- 
pendence, which he usually farther 
evinced by insolence to his master. 
But any characterless scamp gets & 
good place and high wages in Aus- 
tralia, merely for the offering himself. 
Such was the case before the diggings 
were discovered; since that discovery 
we may imagine the state of things, 
or, if not, the newspapers will tell it 
us. In 1846, when stopping with Mr 
Icely, the great landholder and grazier 
before-mentioned, Colonel Mundy 
was sketching in the bush (and we 
may here parenthetically praise the 
fifteen excellent illustrations distri- 
buted through his volumes, especially 
those representing active scenes — 
kangaroo hunting, skirmishes, &c.) 
when he was startled by a rough voice 
close to his ear. He was at some 
distance from the house, be it ob- 
served, and his arms were pencils, not 
pistols. 


*¢ Any hands wanted on this ’stablish- 
ment ?’ 

“Tt was a tall, ruffianly-looking fellow, 
with his personals wrapped up in an 
opossum rug which he carried on a stick, 
and he was followed by two as rascally 
looking dogs. 

“ «What can you do?’ said I, as if I 
were the lord of the manor. 

“ ¢ Well, most things,’ replied he; 
‘split, saw, wash, shear, break horses— 
what not.’ 

“Go away up to the stores. The 
overseer will put you on the books, I 
dare say,’ I rejoined, only anxious to get 
rid of so unpromising a comrade; and it 
was 80. In a town he would have been 
arrested on suspicion. In the country, 
and at shearing time, he got £1 a-week 
and full rations, and no questions asked.” 


What does the reader suppose is 
the favourite pastime of a very nume- 
rous class of the rough customers who 
find such ready employment and hand- 
some pay in the grazing and cattle- 
breeding districts of New South Wales 
—namely, of the shepherds? Virgil, 
Florian, and other great authorities, 
have impressed us with the conviction 
that a certain amount of sentiment 
and poetry is inseparable from the 
keeping of sheep. But when we learn 
that the swains in charge are of 
the queer sort usually found in Aus- 
tralia—uncouth gentlemen, carrying 
their “‘ possibles” in opossum rugs, 
or hired convicts, emancipated, ex- 
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pirees, or  ticket-of-leavers —the 
French porcelain visions of garlands, 
swains, ribboned crooks, and melo- 
dious reeds, which our imagination 
at first conjured up, melt and change, 
as in a dissolving view, and we be- 
hold, smoking their pipes under gum 
trees, the Newgate countenances of 
gentlemen whose departure from their 
country was the greatest benefit they 
could confer upon it. For a tobacco- 


‘pipe is the only sort of pipe we can 


bring ourselves to place in the mouths 
of such shepherds. Here, again, our 
imagination has taken us too far a- 
field. Rough though his husk may 
be, the Australian pastor has a soul 
for harmony. The Jew’s harp and 
the accordion are the instruments of 
his choice. Their importation and 
sale, we learn from Colonel Mundy, 
are immense. ‘ Five hundred accor- 
dions, and fifty gross of the harps of 
Judah, are considered small invest- 
ments by one vessel. A shepherd 
has been known to walk two hundred 
miles from a distant station of the 
interior, to purchase one of them at 
the nearest township.” There is 
something appropriate in the notion 
of these convict-Corydons entertain- 
ing their sheep, and solacing their 
leisure, with the strains of the ignoble 


Israelite instrument. We are curious 


to know their favourite composers. 
The strains of the Beggars’ Opera 
should be popular with them; and 
doubtless the pleasing air of ‘* Nix 
my Dolly,” and the doleful lament of 
“Samuel Hall,” are familiar to the 
auriculars of Australian muttons. 
These musical sheep-keepers, we re- 
gret to find, are not held in that de- 
gree of esteem in bush and pasture, 
which their assiduous cultivation of a 
fine and gentle art ought assuredly to 
secure for them. They are looked 
down upon as sluggards and slow- 
coaches by the bold and adventurous 
stockman—as the man is called who 
tends and drives horned cattle and 
horses. A ranting, scampering, devil- 
may-care horseman is this torero of 
the Australian plain. Read Colonel 
Mundy’s vivid description of him. 


“The stockman lives on horseback. 
He has always a good—very likely has 
select)d the best—young horse in his em- 
ployer’s stud, and is the only person aware 
of his superior quality. He has need of a 


good and fast horse, and one that is not 
afraid of a three-railed fence or a wild 
bullock’s horn. The riding after cattle 
in the bush, for the purpose of driving 
them in or collecting them for muster, is 
very hard and sometimes dangerous work. 
It is so exciting an employment as not 
only to become a favourite one with stock- 
men, but of the bush gentlemen; nay, the 
stock-horse himself is said to enjoy the 
sport—much as the high-mettled hunter 
at home, when not distressed, seems to 
relish his gallop with the hounds. By 
this rough work, however, many a. fine 
young horse has been broken down or 
*stumpt up’ before he has shed his colt’s 
teeth; and many a broken rib or limb has 
fallen to the stockman’s share, 

“The stockman brags of his horse’s 
prowess and his own, and contemns the 
shepherd’s slothful life. You know the 
stockman by his chin-strapped cabbage- 
tree hat, his bearded and embrowned 
visage, his keen quick eye. He wears 
generally a jacket and trousers of colo- 
nial tweed, the latter fortified with fus- 
tian, or leather, between his thin bowed 
legs. But the symbol of his peculiar 
trade is the stock-whip—a thick but 
tapering thong of twelve or fourteen feet, 
weighing, perhaps, a couple of pounds, 
affixed to a handle of a foot and a half at 
most. At the end of this cruel lash is a 
§ cracker,’ generally made of a twisted 
piece of silk handkerchief, or, what is 
better than anything, a shred from an old 
infantry sash. The wilderness echoes 
for miles with the cracks of this terrible 
scourge, which are fully as loud as the 
report of a gun, and woe betide the lag- 
ging or unruly bullock who gets the full 
benefit of its stroke, delivered by an expe- 
rienced hand. I have seen a pewter 
quart pot all but cut in two by one flank 
of the stock-whip.” 


The Colonel quite takes away our 
breath. Great opportunities are evi- 
dently missed in Australia. Dr Kerr, 
the lucky finder of the big lump of 
gold known as the “ Kerr Hundred- 
weight,” was considered, by Mr 
Hardy, the gold commissioner, as 
a simple and unfortunate indivi- 
dual, because he had broken it up 
and contented himself with its in- 
trinsic value of £4000, instead of pre- 
serving it entire, shipping himself and 
it to the Old World, and realising ten 
times the money by Barnumising the 
prodigy through Europe, at so much 
per head of spectators. How is it 
that some speculative stockman, in- 
stead of wasting the sound of his silk 
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on the desert air of Australia, does 
not come over to England, and exhi- 
bit the quart-pot feat? The profes- 
sional swordsman who severs legs of 
mutton, bars of lead, and silk hand- 
kerchiefs, at a single sweep of the 
sabre, would be utterly eclipsed by 
the trenchant power of the Australian 
thong. We shudder to think of the 
condition of the stubborn or refrac- 
tory bullock to whom the strong- 
armed stockman gives the full length 
of his lash. The poor brute must 
surely be cut up before it is killed. 
Colonel Mundy has brought home one 
of these whips as a curiosity, but 
declares his inability to use it. The 
art, to be properly acquired, should 
be practised long, and, if possible, 
Studied young. Novices are apt to 
practise the cuts upon their own 
hides. Australian bush-brats devote 
much time to the accomplishment. 
The dashing, break-neck life of the 
stockman captivates their juvenile 
fancy. Formerly no Australian youth 
ever dreamed of applying himself to 
other occupations than those of the 
shepherd or stockman, and preferred 
them to Government situations. 
~“** Those were doubtless the days when 
the gentlemen squatters played whist 
at sheep points, and a bullock on the 
rubber ; and remunerated a doctor for 
setting a broken limb (no other ail- 
ment is ever heard of in the bush) 
with a cow-fee.” 

Coombing, the seat of Mr Icely, 
before named, gives us, as well in 
Colonel Mundy’s sketch as in his 
description, a charming idea of the 
residence of an Australian farmer and 
-cattle- breeder. 


“We drew up at the portico of a 
romantic cottage, surrounded by a wide 
~verandah, whose columns and eaves were 
completely overshadowed with climbing 
‘roses, honeysuckles, and other flowering 
creepers. The front looks over a garden 
luxuriant with European flowers and 
standard fruit-trees oppressed with their 
glowing produce. Beyond are large 
enclosures, yellow with ripening grain, 
and sloping to a winding watercourse ; 
and all around the prospect is bounded, 
somewhat too closely, by lightly wooded 
hills, some of them almost aspiring to be 
mountains.” 


The owner of this delightful place, 
and of all the tens of thousands of 


acres, sheep, and cattle, enumerated 
a few pages back, is an Australian 
** squatter.” The idea associated in 
most European minds with this in- 
elegant word, is, we believe, that of 
a rude, hard-handed, needy vagabond, 
who builds a log shanty and clears a 
plot of ground in some remote prairie 
or forest, where none claim the soil, 
and law is unknown. But the squat- 
ters of Australia are of a different 


class from thoseof America. The lands’ 


they occupy are ceded to them by 
Government at an almost nominal 
rent for certain terms of years, at the 
expiration of which they may be put 
up for sale, the lessee having right of 
pre-emption at a fair price. There 
are squatters of all classes, and on 
every scale, from the man who him- 
self works as stockman or shepherd, 
up to the grazing princes, the squat- 
ting magnates, on whom Colonel 
Mundy was so fortunate as to be 
repeatedly quartered during his ram- 
bles with Sir Charles Fitzroy. Here 
is his first reveille at Coombing—a 
pretty Australian picture. 

“ November 18th.—A lovely morning. 
I was awakened early by a chattering of 
parrots, absolutely stunning, and looking 
forth, I found the standard cherry-trees 
thronged with these birds—a thousand 
beautiful and mischievous creatures, 
frisking among the branches, eating no 
small quantity of the fruit of these exotic 
plants, reared with so much trouble, and 
wantonly destroying every berry and 
bud within reach of their strong little 
beaks. What wonder that the old Scotch 
gardener strewed the ground, in vain, 
however, with their painted corpses, as 
he prowled round the garden with a 
vengeful face, and a gun as long as him- 
self! Beyond the garden fence, down 
on the cultivated land, the fields were 
covered, as by a snow-drift, with flocks 
of the large white cockatoo.” 

Australia is a great place for queer 
birds and beasts. One of Colonel 
Mundy’s earliest feathered acquaint- 
ances was the Laughing Jackass, of 
whose extraordinary and _ comical 
song—which he declares it is impos- 
sible to listen to without laughing 
one’s-self—he gives a ludicrous de- 
scription. This bird is a large species 
of woodpecker, black and grey, with 
little or no tail, and an enormous 
head and bill—altogether as strange 


in appearance as in note. The large 
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white cockatoo, with an orange top- 
knot, is to be seen at any zoological 
garden or bird fancier’s in England. 
Parrots are of various sorts, sizes, 
and colours. A chain of ponds out- 
side Mr Icely’s park abounds with 
that paradoxical creature, the Plati- 
pus, or water-mole—“ always cited 
among the inconsistencies of Austra- 
lian natural history, and very like a 
large mole, with the head and man- 
dibles of a duck.” Colonel Mundy, 
who is an ardent sportsman, went 
down to have a shot at these com- 
posite beasts, which are prized for 
their soft fur, prettily shaded from 
black to silver grey. They are very 
shy; and perfect immobility, whilst 
watching their rising, is indispensable. 
This the Colonel found it impossible 
to preserve, owing to the torment in- 
flicted on him by flies—an intolerable 
nuisance on that side of the Blue 
Mountains. In houses, fields, and 
bush they swarm, and their attacks 
are apt to cause what is termed the 
‘“*fly-blight” in the human eye, a 
malady whose symptoms are acute 
inflammation, and temporary depri- 
vation of sight. These insects are 
the common fly, harmless in Europe. 
The “ blight” is occasioned either by 
their bite, or by the deposit of their 
larve, and is most disastrous to 
working men. ‘We sometimes met 
a@ dozen bullock-drivers in a day, 
more or less affected by this blight— 
poor wretched fellows, with large 
green leaves bound over their eyes, 
Staggering along almost blind, but 
unwilling to give in.” Mr Icely’s 
daughters invented the ‘ Fitzroy 
paramouche”—-a net to hang from 
the hat over the face; and although 
the meshes were large, not to ob- 
struct the air, the flies ventured not 
within. 

Disappointed of a Platipus, Colonel 
Mundy stepped into a luzerne field 
and shot a dozen brace of quails, a 
bird plentiful in New South Wales, 
and the only description of English 
game found there. With the quails, 
or near at hand, is also found manna, 
the juxtaposition recalling the mira- 
culous supplies vouchsafed to the 
wandering descendants of Abraham. 

“In the lowlands, the Hucalyptus 
mannifera, or Flooded Gum, grows in 
great profusion, and to a majestic size. 





It sounds strange to English ears, a 
party of ladies and gentlemen strolling 
out in a summer’s afternoon to gather 
manna in the wilderness. Yet more 
than once I was so employed in Austra- 
lia. This substance is found in small 
pieces on the ground under the trees at 
certain seasons, or in hardened drops on 
the surface of the leaves. It is snowy 
white when fresh, but turns brown when 
kept, like the chemist’s drug so called; is 
sweeter than the sweetest sugar, and 
softer than Gunter’s softest ice-cream. 
This manna is seldom plentiful; for birds, 
beasts, and human beings devour it, and 
the slightest rain, or even dew, dissolves 
its delicate components. Theories have 
been hazarded, and essays published, as 
to the origin of this singular substance ; 
but whether it be formed by the puncture 
and deposit of an insect, or is the natural 
product of the tree, no one, I believe, can 
venture to assert.” 


On the 30th of November, the 
governor and his suite, being them 
at Wellington, were invited by some 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood to 
join in a kangaroo hunt, the nearest 
approach that can be made in Aus- 
tralia to the English fox-hunt. Three 
or four powerfal greyhounds com- 
posed the pack; the sportsmen, all 
well mounted, struck into an exten- 
sive tract of forest land, famous for 
kangaroo. They found but one; a 
strong, fleet animal, five feet high, of 
the kind known as “red flyers.” 
And fly he did—or rather jumped— 
his fore-feet never touching the ground. 
At first, hounds and horses, going a 
fast pace, kept up pretty well with 
the gentleman, but, on coming to a 
descent, kangaroo made the running, 
and soon distanced all pursuers. His 
rate of speed, according to Colonel 
Mundy’s estimate, far exceeded that 
of a stag. The kangaroo prefers a 
down-hill course, when pursued, as 
giving more time to gather up his 
hind legs, to repeat his tremendous 
spring, than he could have in facing 
an ascent. 

“T wish,” says Colonel Mundy, “I had 
had time to measure the stroke of the 
‘red fiyer’ we chased to-day, when at 
his best pace. I am convinced it would 
have equalled the well-known stride of 
the great ‘ Eclipse.’ At bay, the kan- 
garoo is dangerous to young and unwary 
dogs, from the strength with which he 
uses the long sharp claw of his hind- 
foot, a weapon nearly as formidable as 
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the wild boar’s tusk. When hard pressed, 
he not unfrequently takes to a water- 
hole, where, from his stature, he has a 
great advantage over the dogs, duck- 
ing them under water, and sometimes 
drowning them as they swim to the 
attack. The tail of the kangaroo makes 
excellent soup ; the haunch is tolerable 
vension, but, like most really wild veni- 
s0n, it is too lean. An officer from Van 
Diemen’s Land told me that he had once 
killed, in that colony, a kangaroo of such 
magnitude, that, being a long way from 
home, he was unable, although on horse- 
back, to carry away any portion except 
the tail, which alone weighed thirty 
pounds. This species is called the boo- 
mah, and stands about seven feet high. 
Besides the single kangaroo, we saw this 
day no other animals, with the exception 
of a few kangaroo rats, which the dogs 
eccasionally bounded after, with little 
success, amongst scrubby rockland ; two 
large guanas, about two feet long, swarm- 
ing lazily up a tree, one of which a black 
fellow brought down with a cast of his 
boomerang ; and a poisonous ash-coloured 
snake, which I cut in pieces with my 
hunting-whip under my horse’s legs.” 
Although within a few hours of 
December, the kangaroo hunt was 
warm work in every sense of 
the word, for December is a sultry 
month in those latitudes. After de- 
scribing Wellington, in two lines, as 
*“*a town where there are scarcely 
two houses within a stone’s throw of 
each other, and where every second 
one is a public- house,” Colonel Mundy 
goes on to the little settlement of Sum- 
merhill, the scene of the first gold dis- 
covery. It will be remembered that 
it was in the Summerhill Creek, in 
the year 1851, that this took place. In 
1846, none dreamed of the metallic 
wealth that lay so near at hand. In 
1850, on a second visit paid by the 
Colonel to Coombing, Mr  Icely 
showed him some minute speci- 
mens of gold in a quartz matrix, 
visible only through a microscope. 
He showed him at the same time a 
letter from Sir Roderick Murchison, 
with reference to a specimen sent 
home, expressing that eminent geolo- 
gist’s opinion that the western slopes 
of the Australian Cordillera would be 
found highly auriferous. This was 
in September 1850; the specimen and 
the opinion probably stimulated re- 
search, and in May 1851 the news- 
papers announced the discovery, by 
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Mr Hargrave, of indigenous gold in 
the Bathurst district. The first news 
were discredited by many, and set 
down as a hoax. ‘“ The suspicious 
asserted that the hoax was got up 
by the Bathurst people in order to 
attract custom; that the specimens 
circulated in Sydney were of Cali- 
fornian origin, and had been planted 
and found again with a view to tempt- 
ing persons inland.” Now that the 
first novelty has worn off, that the 
gold mines of Australia have ceased 
to be matter of doubt or wonder, and 
that specie from New South Wales 
appears as natural an item in a ship’s 
entry, as do dollars from Mexico or 
iron from Sweden, it is interesting to 
read, in Colonel Mundy’s Glimpse of 
the Gold Fields, of the various indica- 
tions—called to mind after the fact— 
which ought, one would fancy, to 
have long ago led to the unearthing 
of Australia’s mineral treasures. For 
many years past, it appears, “ gold, 
in the virgin state, had occasionally 
found its way to Sydney, and been 
sold to jewellers there, but some in- 
fatuation always led them to doubt — 
that it was indigenous. An old 

prisoner, named M‘Gregor, disposed 
periodically of bits of the precious 
metal whilst he was employed as a 
shepherd in the Wellington district. 
This man being in prison for debt at 
Sydney, when the gold-find took 
place in 1851, a party proceeding to 
the diggings engaged to pay his debts 
and to liberate him, on condition of 
his binding himself to them for a 
term, and giving them the benefit of 
his gold-hunting experience. He 
soon disengaged himself, however, 
from this association; and when I 
was at the mines,” continues Colonel 
Mundy, ‘he was supposed to be 
‘lying up’ in some ‘blind gulley’ 
near his old haunts, with a country- 
man named Stewart for his compan- 
ion. I have heard that in 1823—so 
far back—a convict of an ironed 
gang, working on the roads near 
Bathurst, was flogged for having in 
his possession a lump of rough gold, 
which the officer imagined must have 
been the product of watches or trin- 
kets stolen or melted down!” Rather 
hard upon the unlucky transport, who 
had perhaps chipped the prize out of 
a pebble in the course of his com- 
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pulsory Macadamic pursuits ; just as 
at Bathurst, this time twelvemonth, 
gold was found in a stone, picked up 
in the street and smashed with a 


blacksmith’s hammer. This hap- 
pened just after the great find of 
the “ Kerr Hundredweight,” and 
helped to augment the fever, which 
had previously been subsiding. Dr 
Kerr owed his good fortune to his 
and his wife’s uniform kindness to 
the aborigines. Colonel Mundy heard 
from his own lips the story of the 
find. This was in no out-of-the-way 
or rarely-visited spot, but on a gentle 
slope, in the middle of a frequented 
sheep-walk. The black sheplénd, its 
destined discoverer, had paésed—per- 
haps sat upon, the mass of treasyre— 
not once, but hundre@s of times. 
The man had long beéA there, but 
the hour had not yet come. At last 
it struck. Sauntering aleng, Blacky’s 
eye was caught by a glijering speck 
on a lump of rock. A clip with his 
tomahawk revealed a mass of pure 
gold. Without a thought of appro- 
priation, he hurried to his master, 
who in an instant was on horseback 
and away—taking saddle-bags to re- 
ceive the spoil. Afterwards, these 
bags, like everything and everybody 
connected with the wonderful lump, 
became objects of great curiosity. 


“Tt was amusing to hear that the 
worthy doctor, on his long ride home- 
wards with the gold on his saddle, being 
compelled to halt at some human habita- 
tion for refreshment, had, in order to 
avert suspicion from the precious freight, 
lifted it with assumed ease from his 
horse’s back, and flung it with forced in- 
difference over a rail-fence. ‘It seems 
heavy,’ remarked a bystander. ‘ Full of 
gold, of course !’ replied the owner, with 
a smile, and with more truth than he de- 
sired to get credit for.” 


The first gold discoveries occurred 
only a few weeks before Colonel 
Mundy’s departure for England, but 
he would not leave the country with- 
out seeing the diggings, and, with his 
accustomed activity, he once more 
turned his face to the Blue Mountains. 
Since December in Australia is a hot, 
sultry season, we need not wonder to 
hear of rain and snow in July, on the 
14th of which month the Colonel 
started, in a light phaeton, with a 
pair of good horses, and an experi- 
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enced servant. The roads were des- 
troyed by recent heavy rains, and by 
the passage of innumerable heavy 
vehicles, conveying stores, provisions, 
and tools to the mines. The Colonel 
met nothing but bullock-drays, and 
travellers on foot and on horseback ; 
and as he himself was obliged to walk 
beside his carriage for a great part of 
the way, he soon began to think he 
might as well have left it behind him. 
At Bathurst he saw the monster 
lump, felt slight premonitory symp- 
toms of the gold fever as he gazed at, 
and handled, the glittering mass, re- 
solved to apply the homeopathic 
remedy of a day’s prospecting when 
he reached the mines, and bought a 
dogskin bag (the saddlers were all 
busy making these) which he pro- 
posed filling at the diggings—either 
by work or by purchase. At Ba- 
thurst, too, he was so fortunate as to 
make the acquaintance of the Assis- 
tant Commissioner appointed by the 
Colonial Government to reside on the 
Gold Fields—for the double purpose 
of keeping order, and of collecting the 
license tax of thirty shillings a~-month, 
levied on every miner; and in his 
company he continued his journey, 
and reached the valley of the Summer- 
hill Creek and the camp of the Chief 
Commissioner, whose duties are any- 
thing but a sinecure, the country 
being highly unfavourable to his ex- 
ertions. 


“ Miners of insolvent inclinations easily 
contrive to dodge the officer as he pro- 
ceeds down the windings of the creek ; 
the rocks and gulleys presenting endless 
and convenient hiding-places for the 
skulkers. At Ophir, the simulated croak 
of the raven was the signal for evasion 
agreed and acted upon by the unlicensed. 
One fellow shoulders the cradle and runs 
to earth, whilst his comrades disperse 
themselves among the legitimate work- 
men, assuming the innocent look of spec- 
tators hesitating to commence the ar- 
duous and precarious trade of gold min- 
ing. Numbers will doubtless always 
manage to work without payment in se- 
questered gulleys; but when any such 
spot is found to be profitable, it is not 
long kept secret. The solitary miners 
must go somewhere to obtain supplies. 
They are watched and followed by others 
who have been less successful, and the 
‘sly’ diggings soon become known to the 
Commissioner and his myrmidons.” 
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Colonel Mundy was surprised and 
pleased by the subordination and re- 
spect to law prevailing amongst the 
miners. A very large portion of 
these were, as may be supposed, ex- 
ceelingly rough customers; many 
were suffering every hardship short 
of actual starvation; at the time of 
his visit, everything combined to irri- 
tate and sour them, for the heavy 
rains had inundated the diggings, 
flooding and refilling with heavy 
stones and gravel the holes they had 
cleared out by severe labour, and in 
which they were successfully working. 
Many had departed, discomfited and 
dismayed ; some to return home and 
resume their former less arduous occu- 
pations, others to try the diggings on 
the Turon river, discovered more re- 
cently than those of Ophir. But order 
reigned amongst those who remained, 
and had done so from the beginning. 
“The facile establishment,” says 
Colonel Mundy, ‘of a new code of 
regulations among a heterogeneous 
mobof well armed men, congregated in 
these wild mountain glens, far from 
the seat of the law, and apparently 
beyond its reach, struck me as a 
wonderful proof of the love of order 
inherent in Englishmen. At this 
moment there is not a soldier nearer 
than Sydney. The Commissioner and 
his assistant have but fifteen police- 
men to support them in the execution 
of their unpopular office, yet no open 
defiance of their authority has hither- 
to occurred.” Defrauding the colo- 
nial revenue, by working without a 
license, was of course going on toa 
considerable extent. Colonel Mundy 
strolled through the diggings with his 
friend the Assistant Commissioner. 

“* Have you got a license?” asked 
the latter, of an ill-looking fellow, who 
was searching in the crevices of the 
slate-rocks for the ‘* nuggets” or 
lumps of gold sometimes found there. 

* No, sir,” said the man, with a 
look of combined ague and impecunio- 
sity, ‘“‘ I have neither health to work, 
nor money to buy a license.” 

** Then get out of the creek. You 
have no business there,” was the in- 
exorable rejoinder. 

“The man slowly and unwillingly 
obeyed the order, but did obey it.” 

We should doubt the efficacy of 
such a summons in California, and 
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feel indisposed to insure the existence 
of the commissioner who should ven- 
ture on such perilous service amongst 
the revolvers and bowie-knives of the 


Pacific State. Even in Australia, at 
the first go off, there were some signs 
of a ** difficulty.” One fellow refused 
either to pay or quit; but the Com- 
missioner put a pistol to his head, 
arrested him in the Queen’s name, 
and had him handcuffed and removed. 
Gangs of illicit diggers were occasion- 
ally detected and driven away by 
parties of police, and their cradles 
smashed, which effectually stopped 
their mining. Colonel Mundy was 
greatly amused at the motley commu- 
nity he found at the diggings. He 
enumerates at some length the va- 
rious classes of people there assembled 
—from convicts, through all imagi- 
nable trades and professions, up to 
magistrates, and including an aide- 
de-camp on leave, aud a live lord on 
his travels. Owing to uniformity of 
costume—a serge shirt, leathern belt, 
woollen comforter, and Californian 
hat, composing the usual dress—and to 
the general disuse of soap and razors, 
it was scarcely possible to distinguish 
one class from another; and nearly 
as difficult, thanks to long beards and 
queer disguises, to recognise an ac- 
quaintance. The Colonel unceremo- 
niously addressed one uncouth-looking 
digger in a zebra Jersey and beef 
boots, who replied with an affected 
lisp, and with an attempt to pull up 
an imaginary shirt-collar, and proved 
to be a member of the faculty. He 
stumbled upon his hair-dresser, who 
was doing pretty well, having some 
Californian experience. His saddler 
was there also, but less prosperous. 
In short, half Sydney had turned out ; 
but many were returning in discou- 
ragement; and, during his four days’ 
journey across the mountains, Colonel 
Mundy met three hundred men, home- 
ward bound, mortified, ragged, and 
poorer than when they started, having 
parted with their dearly-bought min- 
ing implements for a song—and ter- 
ribly sore and wrathful at the ironical 
inquiry addressed to them by villagers 
and upward bound miners, whether 
they ‘“‘ had sold their cradle”—a slang 
phrase then in vogue, which stung 
them to the very quick. Stores of all 
kinds were then greatly depreciated 
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in price at Ophir. The Colonel saw 
a fine tent, twenty feet by ten, which 
had cost £35, sold for two ounces of 

old. Provisions were as cheap as at 

ydney. The sale of spirits was pro- 
hibited, but a good deal was secretly 
sold; and, when comfortably sipping 
his toddy with the Commissioner, 
whilst the rain rattled on the tent 
roof, a doubt crossed Colonel Mundy’s 
mind as to the justice of refusing the 
solace of a dram to the poor hard- 
worked miners in their muddy bivouac, 
and he marvelled at their patience 
under so mortifying a restriction. But 
those were the early days of the dig- 
gings, and, pending thorough and effi- 
cient organisation, absolute prohibi- 
tion was the only safeguard against 
most dangerous license. In spite of 
all vetoes, however, where gold was, 
grog assuredly there would be. 


* It was rumoured that hard drinking, 
gambling, and fighting were rife in the 
recesses of the tents and huts of the no- 
madic township, and that a noted thimble- 
rigger had been seen plying the delusive 
pea on the stump of a tree by the light of 
the moon, and had plied it to some pur- 
pose. All this might very well be, al- 
though not apparent to the eye of the 
mere traveller.” 


Amongst the various advantages 
which it is evident, from Colonel 
Mundy’s work, that the Australian 
diggings possess over those of Cali- 
fornia, (the greater respect to law and 
safety to property, the absence of 
Judge Lynch, and the less amount of 
reckless debauchery and immorality, ) 
their superior salubrity is prominently 
to be reckoned. Colonel Mundy was 
there in the wet season, which in Cali- 
fornia is rife with ague, fever, and 
dysentery. We need hardly remind 
our readers of the accounts of the rainy 
season given by Mr Shaw, * and by 
other writers on California, whose 
narratives have been reviewed in this 
Magazine. Very different is the tale 
told by the author now under exami- 
nation :— 


“ In spite of rain and wintry weather, 
there has scarcely been a case of serious 
sickness at either of the diggings. The 
scarcity of strong drinks, the plainest of 
food, physical activity combined with a 
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healthful degree of mental excitement, 
seem to render drugs and doctors useless. 
A few of the latter, well supplied with 
the former, early repaired to the gold 
fields with an eye to practise. They soon 
found more profit in tormenting earth’s 
bowels than those of their fellow men, 
and they who came to drug remained to 
dig. A broken arm and a dislocated 
shoulder were all the medical cases I 
heard of. One poor fellow, at Ophir, 
is said to have fallen down in a fit, when, 
like little Jack Horner, he put in his 
thumb and pulled out a ‘ nugget’ of forty- 
six ounces from a clay-slate ‘ pocket ;’ but 
I believe he had always been an epileptic 
subject. I can well imagine, however, 
that the sudden acquisition of such a 
treasure by an indigent person, who had, 
besides, long worked without success, 
might act hurtfully on the nerves. There 
is, moreover, a fascination about gold in 
its birthplace, the raw material, pure, 
native virgin gold—(I felt it myself)— 
which it is far from possessing when s0- 
phisticated into the shape of a sovereign.” 


To check at once the nascent symp- 
toms of the gold epidemic, Colonel 
Mundy set to work ‘ prospecting,” 
and was so fortunate as completely to 
eradicate the disease, by aid of ‘*a 
rough pony, a cold day, six quartz 
ridges jagged with slate, two or three 
flooded creeks, a pickaxe, a sledge- 
hammer, a tin dish, and a total ab- 
sence of gold.” Having a sum of 
money to take home to England, re- 
sulting from the sale of his horses and 
effects, he resolved to take it in gold- 
dust, and proceeded to the Turon 
Diggings, where he proposed purchas- 
ing of the miners. The road was 
hilly and difficult. On the summit of 
the last ridge, overhanging the valley 
through which flows this Pactolus of 
the Antipodes, his companion bade 
him stop and listen. The diggings, 
their position indicated by wreaths of 
bluish smoke, were as yet invisible ; 
but there was a sound as of the rush- 
ing of a mighty cataract. ‘‘ It is the 
cradles,” said the Colonel’s guide; 
“and so it was—the grating of the 
gravel or rubble on the metal sifters 
of five hundred rockers!” The effect 
was most singular, for it was scarcely 
possible to imagine the presence of a 
herd of busy gold-seekers in that 
mist-shrouded and seemingly solitary 





* “ A Voice from the Diggings.” Blackwood’s Magazine for October 1851. 
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glen. Butas the travellers rode down- 
wards, tents and huts appeared, 
scattered over the banks of the river, 
which they crossed, and went to visit 
an establishment of a kind peculiar to 
the place—the shop of a gentleman 
butcher. This young man was a rela- 
tion of Mr Suttor, Colonel Mundy’s 
companion. It is rather odd, by the 
by, that the first discovery of gold in 
California, was at ‘* Sutter’s Mill;” 
and here we have the same name at 
the headquarters of Australian gold 
discovery, where it is borne by a 
brother-in-law of Dr Kerr, the lucky, 
or unlucky according to Commis- 
sioner Hardy, owner of ‘* The Hun- 
dredweight.” The butcher, a man of 
good address, manners, and education, 
had begun as a digger, but soon aban- 
doned that work to his companions, 
and took to slaughtering (by proxy) 
the sheep which Mr Suttor sent him 
down from his pastures in droves of 
fifty or a hundred. Fat wethers were 
selling for eight or ten shillings (be- 
fore the gold discovery they fetched 
but three or four, ) and meat was three- 
pence apound. After ameal of damper, 
grilled mutton, and tea boiled in a tin 
pot, with brown sugar, (the best 
method, according to Colonel Mundy, 
of making tea,) the Colonel walked 
down to the creek, and chanced upon 
the richest spot of that digging, known 
as Golden Point. The first party he 
accosted, consisting of six men, had 
got eighteen ounces of gold in a pan- 
nikin, the produce of three hours’ la- 
bour. A little higher up, a party of 
eight men washed forty ounces that 
day. The miners were not ina selling 
mood. The Colonel had been fore- 
stalled by “‘ a business-like individual 
on horseback, with a leathern case 
strapped to his saddle.” But next day 
he opened a trade. 


“One fellow asked me £5 and half 
profits to let me wash out a cradle. I 
declined, and he only obtained an ounce 
and a-half, which, however, was more 
than he had got in the previous two days. 
Displaying my leathern pouch, and tak- 
ing care to proclaim that it was not a 
Bathurst gold-monger who was dealing 
with them, but an army officer travelling 
from curiosity, no sooner did the miners 
eomprehend my mixed military and mar- 
supial character, than they relaxed their 
reserved air and became both colloquial 
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and commercial. Some sold gold because 
they wanted ‘a little cash for subsis- 
tence,’ others merely ‘to oblige me :? 
one or two because they were satiated 
with the sight of ‘ dust,’ and were dazzled 
by a handful of bran-new notes—the 
mere old-rag representatives of the pre- 
cious specie. Suffice it to say that I soon 
got rid of £60, at £3, 3s. per ounce, und 
was disgusted to see how lean and hungry 
my dingo-skin bag still looked. Sub- 
sequently I found means to fill a more 
capacious one, though on somewhat less 
favourable terms. In addition to two or 
three auggets, one hundred and fifty-five 
ounces of well washed dust made me a 
pouch plethoric enough to have pleased 
a much more ardent chrysophilite than 
myself.” 


The speculation proved good. In 
the appendix to his third volume, 
the gallant colonel—a thorough old 
soldier, who flew at everything, was 
up to everything, and, whilst enthu- 
siastically fond of sport, did not ne- 
glect the main chance—furnishes us 
with the £ s. d. account of his gold 
transactions, which will have strong 
interest for all who anticipate finding 
themselves at Ophir or Turon, or at 
any of the other mines discovered 
since his departure from Australia, 
with an empty dingo-skin bag, and a 
pocket-book full of flimsies. The re- 
sult is that, having purchased in New 
South Wales, in August 1851, one 
hundred and fifty-five ounces of gold 
dust for £510, he received for the 
same in London, in January 1852, 
£589—showing the mode of remit- 
tance to be tolerably beneficial. 

As a shrewd observer, and long re- 
sident in Australia, Colonel Mundy’s 
opinion as to the effect of the gold 
discoveries on the condition of those 
colonies is unquestionably valuable. 
Tt agrees with what we believe to 
be the growing opinion amongst all re- 
flecting persons in thiscountry. The 
fear of destruction to the agricultural 
and wool-growing interests daily 
diminishes and disappears. Some 
temporary derangement there may be, 
but it is insignificant compared with 
the manifold advantages and rapid 
progress of which it is the forerunner. 
Even from the brief extracts we have 
been able to make from Colonel 
Mundy’s present work, the attentive 
reader will have discerned that defi- 
ciency of labour has long been one of 
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of New South Wales. The colony 
has vegetated : it has never flourished. 
Its drawbacks were many, its pro- 
gress null, when there suddenly oc- 
curred what the Colonel styles the 
“most opportune gold discovery.” 
To New South Wales, he says— 


“ The severance of Port Philip was as 
the amputation of her right hand. The 
loss of her left impended in the menaced 
separation of Moreton Bay, and the great 
pastoral province whereof it is the outlet. 
Port Philip, rejoicing in her new title of 
Victoria, had squibbed off all her spare 
powder in pyrotechnical merry-makings 
at her freedom from the apron-strings of 
her old convict mother. The wealthy 
northern squatters talked big of their 
readiness for independence. South Aus- 
tralia chuckled over her pockets full of 
“coppers.’ The poor ‘ Middle District’ 
shorn of her members, and with a limited 
and unproductive interior, would have 
lain helpless, gaping with her huge port 
towards the Pacific, waiting for the com- 
merce to which she could no longer help 
herself—for the food which she could no 
longer raise within her own frontiers. 
Even the most sanguine of the Sydney 
press and politicians seemed to argue 
against their own convictions, when they 
suggested possible sources of future pros- 
perity for New South Wales. She was 
evidently on the road to the workhouse ! 
—when plump into her lap, as into that of 
the gold-favoured nymph of mythology, 
fell a shower of gold—gold of her own 
spontaneous production.” 

From every side—Victoria, Ade- 
laide, New England,—living streams 
now rush and career to the land where 
the gold dust gleams. From Cali- 
fornia, too, they come—from Califor- 
nia, whither, between the 1st January 
1851, and the date of the gold dis- 
covery in the subsequent May, no 
less than 1684 persons had emigrated 
from Sydney. Since Colonel Mundy 
left Australia the Victoria mines 
have been discovered ; and it cannot 
be doubted that many other rich na- 
tural storehouses remain to be un- 
earthed. The following passage from 
a postscript to his book will reassure 
those persons who predicted the total 
neglect of other important interests 
as an inevitable consequence of the 
all-absorbing search for gold :— 

“T am happy to add,” says the Colonel, 
“that, by one of the last ships, I have 
heard a very cheering account from an 
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influential squatter of New South Wales, 
wherein he states that he had got through 
all the important operations of washing, 
shearing, &c., of his flocks,and had shipped 
a fine clip of wool for England, without 
having suffered materially by the deser- 
tion or extortion of his labouring men. 
The truth is, that gold mining, although 
@ fascinating and sometimes lucrative 
pursuit, is no child’s-play ; and plenty of 
old, indolent, weakly, or quietly-inclined 
persons will be found willing and able 
to perform, at ordinary wages, the simple 
and regular services of the grazier and 
wool-grower.” 


Upon Colonel Mundy’s second vo- 
lume, which relates principally to New 
Zealand, we are unable to touch ; and 
must confine ourselves to saying, that 
it is in no, way less commendable than 
the two upon which we have des- 
canted. The third chapter of his third 
volume—headed ‘‘Emigration”—will 
be read with much interest by intend- 
ing settlers—as will be, indeed, a great 
many portions of his pleasant book ; 
in acknowledgment of which, and of 
the entertainment we have derived 
from it, we should certainly—had wethe 
disposal of the good things of the Horse 
Guards—forthwith bestow upon him 
his brevet rank. We trust, however, 
that he will not fail of a more ap- 
propriate reward, for services of a 
literary nature, in the applause of the 
public and the cheques of his pub- 
lisher. And although, as he informs 
us, he has now attained the middle 
period of life, and has recently taken 
a wife, and moreover has had enough 
of new countries, and rejoices once 
more to inhabit the ‘‘land of old re- 
nown”—some of whose countless glo- 
ries, beauties, and advantages he enu- 
merates in a glowing final page, whose 
every line is full of warm and hearty 
English feeling—yet if military duty, 
or reviving restlessness, or any other 
cause should again take him to distant 
latitudes, we hope he will not fail to 
do as he has twice already done—to 
keep a diary when away, and to publish 
it on his return home. Since Mrs 
Moodie’s Canadian volumes, nothing 
has been published about the British 
Colonies that has pleased us half as 
well as Our Antipodes. We part with 
regret from its genial and cheerful- 
hearted author, and, sincerely hoping 
again to meet with him in print, we 
bid him not farewell, but au revoir / 
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THE Mansg, 28th June 1852. 


Srr,—Having at the close of last 
General Assembly been detained in 
Edinburgh some days by ill health, I 
was much obliged to a kind friend 
who, to lighten my heavy hours, put 
into my hands the fourth volume of 
Dr Hanna’s “ Life of Dr Chalmers.” 
I certainly admired the ability dis- 
played in it, and not less the be- 
coming tone of its language through- 
out. I found in it, however, various 
statements on important points which 
I had no hesitation in noting down as 
mistaken, whether attributable to in- 
advertency or to a natural partiality 
for the cause so warmly advocated 
by the distinguished subject of the 
memoir. Being now restored in a 
measure of health to the quietness of 
my home, and to some brief inter- 
vals of leisure, I think it my duty to 
advert in this way to a few of these 
mistakes, and so to point out to all 
who may be pleased to read my re- 
marks, that the arguments against 
the Established Church, raised upon 
such statements, are altogether falla- 
cious. I think the occasion calls for 
such an exposition by some minister 
of the Church. Railing, indeed, ought 
never to provoke notice, and on this 
ground much of silence on the part of 
the Church is not only to be justified, 
but even highly commended. But 
the case is altogether different when 
the attack is made with calmness and 
dignity, as by Dr Hanna. In such 
a case I cannot help thinking that 
silence is not the true exponent of a 
proper forbearance. 

It will not do to leave statements of 
a prejudicial tendency to be published 
in a popular work—to be repeated 
with approbation in reviews, and cir- 
culated as unanswerable in news- 
papers, without that contradiction 
and refutation which truth enables us 
to give. Left unnoticed, they may 
make an impression on the public 
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mind which ought to be prevented. 
While the husbandman is sleeping, 
the tares may take root amongst the 
wheat. 

It is natural for me to take Dr 
Hanna up at the 11th chapter of the 
volume, in which, without any quota- 
tions of the sayings and opinions of 
others, he gives his own version of the 
rise and progress of the Church of 
Scotland, for the sake of deducing 
what he thinks ought to be regarded 
as her great and primary principles. 
‘¢ As the child is father of the man, 
so,” he says, ‘it is with Churches.” 
To drop his metaphor, the sum of his 
plain statement in the beginning of 
this 11th chapter is, that the Church 
of Scotland, unlike the Church of 
England, was organised and consti- 
tuted, free from connection with the 
civil government, or at least indc- 
pendent of its authority. 

He says, pp. 175, 176— 


“Tt is now nearly three hundred years 
since the first General Assembly convened 
in Edinburgh. It met by no summons— 
it received no express sanction from the 
State. The spread of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the preaching of that Gospel 
which they contain, had so leavened the 
general community, that in 1560, by the 
Estates of Parliament, and against the 
Sovereign’s will, the Papal Jurisdiction 
was abrogated. But no other was sub- 
stituted in its stead. At their own in- 
stance, and having the Word of God as 
their alone guide and warrant, a few 
clergymen and laymen assembled and or- 
ganised the Protestant Church of Scot- 
land. They framed a creed, drew up a 
code of discipline, and resolved that, as 
the highest court of the Church exercising 
supreme legislation and judicial authority, 
they should meet in “general assembly 
twice each year.” “ Seven years elapsed ; 
fifteen General Assemblies were held ; 
kirk-sessions were instituted ; provincial 
synods erected ; ministers appointed, sus- 
pended, deposed ; in a word, all the high- 
est functions of ecclesiastical authority 
were exercised, without any authority 
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from, or any recognition by, the State. 
It did finally interfere, not to create, how- 
ever, but to ratify; and by Act of the 
Scottish Parliament, 1567, the ministers 
of the blessed Evangel, &c., were de- 
clared to be the true and holy Kirk of 
Jesus Christ within this realm.” 


Such is Dr Hanna’s statement ; and- 
his object in making it is plainly to 
show that as, in his view, the Church 
arose thus independent of civil sanc- 
tion, so the establishing statutes did 
not mean that in anything she should 
be afterwards subjected to civil con- 
trol.— Pages 182, 183. 

If Dr Hanna’s premises be errone- 
ous, his conclusions must be equally so. 
Now, what are the facts? In terms 
of the Pacification of Leith, to which 
the Sovereign was a party, the Estates 
of Parliament, not an unusual form of 
the Scottish Legislature, were con- 
vened by the Queen’s warrant and 
authority at Edinburgh on the 1st 
August 1560. What ensued ? 


“ The business of religion,” says M‘Crie 
in his Life of Knox, “ was introduced by 
a petition, presented by a number of 
Protestants of different ranks, in which, 
after rehearsing their former endeavours 
to procure the removal of the corruptions 
which had affected the Church, they re- 
quested Parliament to use the power 
which Providence had put into their hands, 
for effecting this great and urgent work. 
They craved, therefore, in general that 
the antichristian doctrine maintained in 
the Popish Church should be discarded ; 
that means should be used to restore 
purity of worship and primitive discip- 
line ; and that the ecclesiastical revenues, 
which had been engrossed by a corrupt 
and indolent hierarchy, should be applied 
to the support of a pious and active 
ministry, to the promotion of learning 
and the relief of the poor. 

“ This supplication being read,” says 
Calderwood, “in audience of the whole 
assembly, the barons and ministers were 
called, and commandment given them to 
draw, in plain and several heads, the 
sum of that doctrine which they would 
maintain, and desire the Parliament to 
establish. This was gladly undertaken, 


and within four days the Confession was 
presented.” 


The Confession, so presented in 
obedience to the requirement of Par- 
liament, was read in Parliament, arti- 
cle by article, and approved of in all 
its parts. 
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* On the 24th of August,” (1560,) says 
M‘Crie again, “the Parliament abolished 
the Papal Jurisdiction, prohibited under 
certain penalties the celebration of mass, 
and rescinded all the laws formerly made 
in support of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and against the Reformed faith. Thus 
did the Reformed religion advance in 
Scotland, from small beginnings, amid 
great opposition, till it obtained a Parlia- 
mentary establishment.” 


I pray you to observe that by this 
Parliament of 1560, there was not 
only a full and entire abolition of 
Popery in Scotland, but also, both by 
inference and direct expression, a full 
and entire recognition of the Protes- 
tant Church. It will not do to say, 
“that the Papal Jurisdiction was 
abrogated, but no other was substi- 
tuted in its stead,” when we have, 
ratified in all its articles, a Confession 
giving the marks of the true Church, 
and when especially a separate enact- 
ment of the same date, for the due 
administration of the sacraments, 
contains a sanction of the one Church, 
as well as a prohibition of the other ; 
since it runs in these words :—‘* That 
nae manner of person or persons, in 
ony time coming, administrate ony 
of the sacraments aforesaid, secretly, 
or in ony manner of way, but they 
that are admitted and have warrant 
to that effect.” 

Indeed, it is perfectly plain that if, 
as M‘Crie expresses it, the Protestant 
religion thus received a Parliamentary 
establishment—the Protestant Church 
must be understood as established 
also—if not as completely organised 
and developed at the time, yet with 
Parliamentary authority to carry out 
its development, as all parties must 
have understood to be necessary. An 
abstract establishment of the Protes- 
tant faith, as some see very strangely 
in these proceedings, is to me an in- 
conceivable thing. I venture to say, 
that neither Knox and his brethren, nor 
the Lords of Parliament, ever dreamed 
of such a nonentity. True, in these acts 
of 1560 there is no mention of Church 
Courts by name, but neither is there 
direct mention of them in the act of 
1567, which Dr Hanna says ratified 
them as previously existing without 
sanction. There is, indeed, in the 
latter act an incidental mention of 
General Assemblies, as there is of 

Y 
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provincial superintendents, for whom 
I think Dr Hanna will not claim the 
benefit of ratification — although the 
act, taken in his sense, is as good for 
the one as for the other; but there is 
no more mention of kirk-sessions in 
1567 than in 1560 ; although these, as 
Dr Hanna correctly states, were 
universally erected in the interval. 
The fact is, that 1567 is no more a 
ratifying act than 1560. It was not 
till 1592 that, in Dr Hanna’s sense, 
the several courts of the Church were 
ratified and formally sanctioned by 
Parliament. Yet I presume Dr 
Hanna does not mean to say that, in 
the interval between 1567 and 1592, 
the Church of Scotland had not a legal 
establishment; but if it had such in 
that interval, it had the same in the 
interval between 1560 and 1567; sup- 
posing always, the act 1560 to 
have been valid in a civil point of 
view. And was it not so? I am quite 
aware that Mary refused to ratify it ; 
a circumstance which, by the techni- 
calities of lawyers, prevented its 
getting its place in the statute book, 
till it was repeated in 1567, by the 


first Parliament after the deposition 


of Mary. But this cannot avail Dr 
Hanna for his idea of its non-ex- 
istence as the law of the land sanc- 
tioning from its date the establish- 
ment of the Church; for we have the 
clearest proofs that, notwithstanding 
Mary’s refusal, and the recusancy of 
the Catholics, it was held by the nation 
as the law of the land, and even ad- 
mitted by Mary herself, throughout 
her whole reign, after her return to 
Scotland, as virtually in force. Thus, 
in the very next year, 1561, in a 
convention of the Estates, in which 
Mary is recorded as being personally 
present, a State provision was made 
for the support of the Protestant 
ministers; and in 1563 an act of 
Parliament was passed, four years 
before Dr Hanna’s non-sanctioning 
but ratifying act of 1567, bestowing 
upon those ministers the manses and 
glebes of the Popish parochial clergy ; 
the original title on which at this 
present day manses and_ glebes 
are enjoyed by the parochial clergy 
of Scotland. Was there nothing in 
all this, before 1567, of an establishing 
and recognising character? How, 
with these facts, can Dr Hanna recon- 
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cile his statement that the Church 
exercised, ‘in a word, all ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, without any authority 
from, or any recognition by, the 
State”? It is a gross and grievous 
mistake. Why, even unsettled as 
were the times, and often disregarded 
as was the law, the meeting of the 
six ministers and thirty-four laymen, 
whom Dr Hanna correctly mentions 
as constituting the first General As- 
sembly, did not venture to convene 
in this capacity till the petition for 
the establishment of the true Church 
was granted by what they understood 
to be the Parliamentary authority of 
Scotland. That petition was granted, 
as we have seen, on 24th August 
1560. Was Dr Hanna aware that the 
said first General Assembly was not 
held till the 20th day of December of 
that year? ‘To the general reader his 
statement would convey the impression 
that the first Assembly was held be- 
fore any proceedings in Parliament. 

It does not at all strengthen Dr 
Hanna’s view, and it does not in the 
least weaken my argument, that we 
find the Parliament of 1567 repeating 
the acts of Mary’s Parliament of 1560, 
and adding other enactments for car- 
rying out what experience had shown 
in the interval to be needful, that 
thus all doubts, if any existed, about 
the want of Mary’s ratification’ might 
be removed, and that the Reformed 
Church, now clearly in the ascendant, 
might have enlarged Parliamentary 
authority. 

The truth is, that troublous and 
out of joint as the times were, with 
all the wounds of civil war still 
bleeding, and bitter passions still 
rankling between the adherents of 
two forms of religion which had each 
been contending for the mastery, the 
fathers of our Church, having obtained 
that mastery, never for a moment 
dreamed of founding their Church as 
the Church of Scotland, without the 
express and formal sanction of the 
Civil Government of Scotland. They 
organised no Church constitution— 
they met in no Church Courts— 
they proceeded to no exercise of 
Church authority, till they got what at 
least they were entitled to hold as 
that sanction. Moreover, they had 
not one particle about them of Popish 
priestcraft or professional pretension. 








The moment that Parliament, in re- 
ply to their petition, asked them what 
it was they sought to be established, 
they immediately responded to the 
call for information. They tabled 
their Confession, and so admitted the 
right of the State to interfere in 
matters of religion—admitted the 
State’s right to see to it, that that 
Confession should be adhered to, and 
the State’s right, not merely to with- 
draw emoluments and countenance 
at its pleasure, as is conceded in 
many passages of this volume, but 
also to insist that succeeding genera- 
tions of ecclesiastics should keep to 
that Confession, or withdraw in favour 
of others who might hand down the 
Church of Scotland, as so established, 
to the generations coming after them. 

2dly, In the same chapter, Dr 
Hanna goes on to state the case of 
Robert Montgomery, occurring in 
the interval between 1567 and 1592, 
as a case completely demonstrative 
of the then independence of the 
Church, and exactly antagonistic to 
the cases which produced the Se- 
cession of 1843, such as Auchter- 
arder and Marnoch. Now, I might, 
in limine, object, with some ground 
of reason, to the bringing forward, 
for such a purpose, any case, however 
otherwise apt, from the record of times 
when, as appears from Dr Hanna’s 
own account of them, the King on the 
one hand, and the Assembly on the 
other, were struggling for more power 
than perhaps was the due of either. 
But let this pass, and let me rather 
invite Dr Hanna and his friends, on 
better consideration, to acknowledge 
that, in other respects, the case of 
Montgomery is not one which ought 
to be named at all in support of that 
species of independence which was 
claimed by the majorities of the 
Church in the recent contest with the 
courts of law. Montgomery’s accept- 
ance of a bishopric was not according 
to law at the time, but in the very 
teeth of law. It was moreover sure, 
if successful, to be destructive not 
only of the authority of the Assembly, 
but of the very existence of the 
Church on its Presbyterian basis. 
The Chureh had the very strongest 
reasons both of law and expediency 
to resist the attempt, which had no- 
thing to support it but the arbitrary 
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will of the Sovereign, wrought upon 
by a wretched minion for mercenary 
purposes. The condemnation by 
the Assembly of this troubler of the 
Church went not at all exclusively 
on his defiance of the Assembly in 
reference to the bishopric. Besides, 
he was solemnly accused of no 
fewer than fifteen specific charges of 
error in doctrine, duty, and life, to- 
gether with a general charge of gross 
and infamous falsehood in face of the 
Assembly. Ofall these, cumulatively, 
he was found guilty. Was there any- 
thing of this sort in the cases of Auch- 
terarder and Strathbogie? Then 
again, being found guilty, Montgom- 
ery betook himself for defence to the 
King in Council—in other words, to 
an arbitrary power which he knew 
would be exerted in his favour, with- 
out any regard to the justice of the 
cause. I am not lawyer enough to 
speak of the competency of this course 
at that time; neither do I understand 
about horning, when the horn was 
sounded by the mere arbitrary com- 
mand of the king, without trial at 
law. But I am sure I can see a great 
and essential difference between such a 
procedure and a solemn process before 
independent judges, carried on under 
all the safeguards of justice, and issu- 
ing in a judgment which the king him- 
self, had it gone against him, would 
have been compelled to obey. 

But most of all, against this co- 
louring of Church independence from 
the case of Montgomery, is the singu- 
lar fact, which has somehow escaped 
Dr Hanna’s notice, that the Act of 
Assembly made in consequence of 
his case and in the very heat of dis- 
cussing it, to the effect “‘ that none 
should follow his example in exeem- 
ing themselves, by the Civie power, 
from the jurisdiction of the Church, 
nor make any appellation from the 
General Assembly to stop the disci- 
pline and order of the Church,” con- 
cludes with the remarkable clause, 
“that this Act be nae ways prejudicial 
to the laic Patrons and their PRESEN- 
TATIONS unto the time the Laws be 
reformed according to God’s word.” 
I do not recollect to have seen this 
clause quoted in any of the numerous 
publications which, in the time of the 
recent controversy, were poured forth 
from the press in vindication of the 
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Assembly’s proceedings against the 
Auchterarder and Strathbogie breth- 
ren; but now that the heat of con- 
troversy is over, it ought to be dis- 
tinctly noticed by candid writers on 
the subject, as it seems very clearly 
to show that, if the Assembly con- 
demned Montgomery for aiming at 
the abolished bishopric of Glasgow, 
by enforcing Patronage by royal 
power, and discharged others from 
following his example, it declared it 
to be free to enforce the proper rights 
of Patronage, in some such way as 
was pursued in the cases of Auchter- 
arder and Marnoch. 

3dly, Misstatements or perversions 
multiply upon us as we proceed in 
the perusal of this same chapter. The 
next objection which I have to make, 
refers to Dr Hanna’s positive and un- 
qualified assertion (p. 183) that ‘ for 
the discharge of a purely spiritual 
act, a Presbytery was summoned to 
the bar of the Civic Court and re- 
buked.” Of course there is, no dis- 
pute as to the fact here referred to, 
and stated by Dr Hanna, at great 
length, in his eighth chapter, that 
the Presbytery of Dunkeld were 
summoned to the bar of the Court of 
Session, and were there rebuked; 
but the question is about the cause ? 
Dr Hanna says this was the perform- 
ing a purely spiritual act. Isay, per 
contra, and with all the truth of the 
facts bearing me out, that their act 
was anything but a purely spiritual 
one. It was not for ordaining Mr 
Kessen to the holy ministry—that 
would have been a purely spiritual 
act, and one for which no Civil Court 
could, or would, have interfered with 
them ; but it was for admitting and 
inducting him as minister of the 
parish of Lethendy, while they were 
interdicted from doing so, because the 
claims of another person were at this 
very time, by a competent process, 
under consideration of the Court of 
Session. 

Even supposing that the induction 
of Mr Kessen by the Presbytery did 
not confer upon him any Civil rights 
whatever, which is an argument fre- 
quently, but most strangely, put in 
the controversy ; yet, did not that act 
of induction trench upon the terri- 
tories of Civil right, and present a 
very proper object for Civil interdict, 
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pendente lite, when the least effect of 
it was to deprive the other claimant, 
out and out, of Ais Civil rights, and 
nullify altogether the presentation 
which he was entitled to plead as 
the preferable one? 

Of this question of preference the 
Presbytery was confessedly incompe- 
tent to judge, and the Court of Ses- 
sion was confessedly within its own 
province when it was treating it. Yet 
the Presbytery, meanwhile, chose to 
do an act, under colour of their right 
to ordain, which was tantamount to 
a Civil finding, and which, if it had 
not been impugned, would have cut 
off altogether the legitimate effect of 
the finding of the Civil Court. And 
was there to be no remedy for this, and 
no meansof preventing such an abuse ? 

4thly, My fourth objection is to 
Dr Hanna’s statement in the sequel 
of the very same sentence, ‘ that the 
preaching of the Word and the admi- 
nistration of the Sacraments were 
prohibited in a whole district of the 
land.” This, of course, refers to the 
interdict granted by the Court of 
Session, 14th February 1840, detailed 
more particularly in a_ preceding 
chapter, pp. 145-6, which in effect 
prohibited, under pains of law, mini- 
sters of the Established Church from 
preaching and administering ordinan- 
ces in the parishes of the seven minis- 
ters of Strathbogie, alleged to be sus- 
pended, without the consent of these 
ministers, it being the privilege of 
parish ministers of the Church of 
Scotland to prevent other ministers of 
the Establishment from intruding on 
their flocks, unless by consent and 
arrangement. 

Now, it is hardly possible to ima- 
gine anything more preposterous 
than to say that this interdict, even 
had it been obeyed in the strictest 
letter, prohibited the preaching of the 
Gospel in the district comprehending 
the parishes mentioned. I say no- 
thing about the ministers of other 
denominations to whom Strathbogie 
continued as open as any other quar- 
ter of Scotland, though Dr Hanna’s 
dissenting friends may wonder at his 
close confinement of the Gospel to the 
Establishment; but looking to the 
ministers and members of the Estab- 
lishment alone, it is a strange declara- 
tion. Had Dr Hanna said that the in- 
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terdict prevented the preaching of the 
Gospel in the way determined on by 
the majority of the Commission of 
the General Assembly, that would 
have been a correct statement; or 
had Dr Hanna argued that the Gos- 
pel could not be preached by ministers 
in a state of suspension, we might 
—admitting the fact, but not the com- 
petency of the supension—have an- 
swered the argument by referring to 
the case of Erskine and the other 
leaders of the Original Secession, 
who, being suspended, continued 
preaching for several years, apparent- 
ly unchallenged by the Church for 
doing so, and not superseded by the 
appointment of others for the duty. 
But to lay it down that the Court of 
Session actually prohibited, or at- 
tempted to prohibit, Gospel preaching 
and ordinances in those parishes, 
really must seem too much when it is 
borne in mind that the seven ministers 
suspended, or not suspended, were still 
there doing duty as regularly and as 
ably as they did before the alleged 
suspension, when they were approved 
of by the Church as faithful in all 
respects ; that nearly one-half of the 
Church were made welcome to preach 
in the district, as very many did ; and 
that, in fact, the interdict interfered 
with no one clergyman going to 
officiate in Strathbogie, unless he did 
80 with the avowed purpose of super- 
seding some one or other of the dis- 
trict ministers. 

Strangers might understand from Dr 
Hanna’s language that there was not, 
and could not have been, any dispensa- 
tion of the Word and ordinances in the 
devoted district, except by breaking 
the interdict, while, in fact, the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary were in full 
and regular exhibition by men who 
had been pronounced by the Church 
duly qualified for the sacred duty, 
whose merits were attested by large 
congregations still continuing to attend 
them, notwithstanding every effort of 
4 most unscrupulous agitation to se- 
duce them, and whose only fault, as 
charged against them—admitting it to 
be a fault—was one which did not in 
the least derogate from their ability 
or faithfulness. 

Dr Hanna speaks of Strathbogie as 
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if it had been found a heathen land, 
and he mentions Marnoch especially 
as a parish in which at this time 
the Gospel was welcomed as a new 
light dawning amid the clouds of long 
prevailing error. Strange would this 
be, were it true; for I am enabled 
most positively to state the fact, that 
for several years immediately preced- 
ing 1839, that parish was favoured 
to enjoy for several months of each 
successive summer the regular minis- 
trations of the talented Professor of 
Greek in Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, Dr Robert J. Brown, since of 
high name and influence in the Free 
Church, who was in the way of spend- 
ing his college vacations under the 
roof of his aged relative, the minister 
of Marnoch. Impossible, indeed, it 
was that clergymen of such distinc- 
tion as Drs Chalmers, Gordon, Cand- 
lish, &c., could appear as preachers 
in such a remote and secluded dis- 
trict, and after great pains given by 
the party to herald their coming, 
without collecting large congrega- 
tions, and causing great excitement. 
In fact, it is matter of wonder that 
any of the simple country folk escaped 
the influence of such talented men, 
and, in spite of their appearance 
as the denouncers of the district pas- 
tors, continued to believe that these 
pastors were still worthy of respect. 
After all, it was neither Dr Chalmers, 
nor Dr Gordon, nor Dr Candlish, but 
quite another man,* who, in ignorance- 
or heedlessness of Dr Brown’s labours, 
reported as to his own preaching in 
Marnoch what Dr Hanna has ven- 
tured to republish in page 145. Great 
allowance is to be made for vanity 
and self-conceit in the individual 
making that report, and something 
also for the excitement of the time; 
but Ihad imagined that the day was 
gone by for the repetition of such a 
clap-trap narrative, and that now, 
when- excitement is over, regard to 
the character of the Church, as it 
existed prior to 1840, would have 
made one scrupulous of again casting 
such a stigma upon her efficiency. 
Let me also recall to recollection the 
fact, that Dr Chalmers, or his friends 
at least, repeatedly offered to re- 
store the seven ministers to that 





* The Rev. Mr Buchan of Hamilton. 
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status, of which it was alleged 
that the Assembly’s sentence had 
deprived them, if they would but 
yield submission to the views of the 
dominant majority. Would Dr Chal- 
mers have concurred in this offer, if 
these ministers had been really un- 
faithful in their duties? Would he 
have consented to the continued in- 
fliction of such a curse on their 
parishes? By inadvertently asserting 
or insinuating this unfaithfulness, Dr 
Hanna has unwittingly laid a heavy 
charge at the door of those with whom 
Dr Chalmers was then acting. 

5thly, The next objection I have 
noted is to the way inwhich Dr Hanna 
expresses himself in the sentence at 
the middle of page 104, where he says 
—‘‘Assuming” (i.e. the non-intru- 
sion committee assuming) ‘‘ that the 
Church were to stand firm to her 
purpose, to take no part in the or- 
dination of men whom she con- 
scientiously believed to be unfit for 
that particular charge to which they 
had been presented, it was obvious,” 
&c. It is not to the grammar of 
this sentence that I object, but to 
the unwarrantable use of the word 
*¢ unfit,” which I have marked in 
italics. By no decision of the Civil 
Court was the Church ever con- 
demned to the necessity of ordaining, 
or admitting as pastors, men whom 
she conscientiously believed to be unfit 
for the charges to which they had 
been presented. Such a necessity was 
never admitted by what Dr Hanna 
calls the Moderate party in the Church ; 
and, in truth, it was never averred 
in the motions or formal documents 
of the opposite party, however 
strongly it was insinuated in some of 
their speeches, and industriously pro- 
claimed in some of their addresses to 
the public. 

The word which the facts referred 
to in the quoted passage authorised 
Dr Hanna to use, was “ unacceptable,” 
and not “unfit ;” and there is a very 
clear and wide distinction between 
them. Acceptability was all along 
the watchword of the Non-intrusion 
party, from the beginning to the end 
of the contest; while the Moderate 
party held that, in right reason and 
law both, fitness, in the sense of the 
presentee’s personal qualifications for 
the office and parish, irrespective of 
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the liking or disliking of the parish- 
ioners for him at the time, was the 
only point on which the Church 
either could or ought to decide. 

This distinction is so palpable, and 
the maintenance of it by the Mode- 
rate party is so well known, that I 
confess I find it difficult to account 
for Dr Hanna’s allowing himself to 
make the statement, especially when 
I notice that he gives correctly (page 
99) Dr Cook’s motion in 1833, which 
declared the point of fitness very 
clearly, as distinguished from the 
acceptability implied in the then 
proposed veto. 

Iam quite aware that throughout 
the controversy several contended 
that “ acceptability” was a necessary 
element in “ fitness;” and probably 
it was to express some such idea that 
Dr Hanna employed the latter word 
as he has done; but I am sure that, 
on reflection, he will see that in such 
use of the word there is either a most 
illogical confusion of two distinct 
things, or a laxity of language, which 
is both dangerous, in the way of self- 
deception to those who use it, and 
very fatal to the interests of truth in 
the conceptions of those to whom it 
is addressed. 


The celebrated Dr Reid was pre- 
sented to the church and parish of 


New Machar, near Aberdeen. He 
was so unacceptable at the time, that 
his settlement was made at the point 
of the bayonet. That he was fit for 
the ministry need hardly be said; 
that he was fit for the ministry in 
that particular charge, was proved at 
the time of his translation to Glasgow, 
when it again almost required the 
bayonet to extricate him from the 
love of his parishioners. Such a 
man as Dr Reid, Dr Cook and his 
friends would, in similar circum- 
stances, have settled, if not without 
reluctance, yet in the hope of some- 
what of a like happy result. But the 
purest Moderate would never have 
held himself bound to settle, and 
would not have concurred in the guilt 
of settling, a man of whose unfitness 
he was conscientiously persuaded. 
After the Auchterarder decision, 
indeed, doubts arose in the minds of 
many whether the just liberties of the 
Church in this matter were not likely 
to be unduly narrowed in consequence 
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of certain obiter dicta of the judges in 
the House of Peers, when giving that 
decision. For my own part, I always 
considered these doubts groundless. 
But be this as it may, as they were 
entertained by many, and as future 
litigation might very possibly have 
arisen out of them, the Church was 
deeply indebted to Lord Aberdeen for 
the bill which he brought into Par- 
liament to remove them. And this 
bill having passed into law, the Church 
Courts find themselves, happily, in 
unquestioned and unquestionable pos- 
session of a jurisdiction which is am- 
ply sufficient to protect every parish, 
according to the judgment of the 
Church, from the induction of a pas- 
tor who is proved unfit for it in any 
respect.* 

6thly, I take my next objection to 
the whole paragraph of the volume, 
which begins at the bottom of page 
278, and goes on at the top of page 
279, where Dr Hanna says— 


“A broad and patent way to the 
Court of Session had been opened, and 
when Presbyteries had gone before them, 
individual ministers could find no diffi- 
enlty of approach. ‘The minister of 
Stranraer had been accused of various 
acts of fraud, and his Presbytery was 
proceeding in his trial, when he applied 
to the Civil Court to suspend the whole 
proceedings of the Presbytery, and fur- 
ther to prohibit, interdict, and discharge 
the said Presbytery from taking cogni- 
sance of the pretended libel. The min- 
ister of Cambusnethan had been found 
guilty of four separate acts of theft, and 
the Presbytery were about to depose him, 
when he raised an action in the Court 
of Session, and obtained an_ interdict 
against their proceeding. Mr Clark, the 
presentee to Lethendy, who was living 
in the manse of which he had taken pos- 
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session, was accused of repeated acts of 
drunkenness, and the Presbytery of 
Dunkeld had entered on the investiga- 
tion of those charges, with a view to 
deprive him of his license. But he too 
had recourse to the great protector, and 
an interdict against the Presbytery had 
been issued.” 


Now, my objection here is not so 
much to what is said—though really 
great objection lies to the taunting 
way in which, contrary to his usual 
tone, Dr Hanna has allowed himself 
to say it—but I complain that, having 
said so much, he has not said all. By 
what I am willing to believe is an un- 
intentional suppressio veri, he has 
given it to be understood that the 
Court of Session opened its doors to 
complaints of ministers in matters of 
pure discipline, arrogating to itself the 
proper functions of Presbyteries, and 
superseding the Church Courts in 
their most sacred and best guaranteed 
jurisdiction. And connecting this 
passage with the relative passage in 
page 345, he has actually tried to re- 
present the Church of Scotland, after 
the secession in 1843, as homologating 
such usurpations, in clear disregard of 
her duty to her Spiritual Head, and in 
full and unworthy submission to Eras- 
tian control. 

In the name of all that is just and 
honest and true, what was it that mis- 
led him, when so stating the applica- 
tions to the Civil Court in the cases of 
Stranraer, &c., to refrain from stating 
that in each and all of them the ap- 
plication was made, not in denial of 
the proper presbyterial jurisdiction, 
but on averment that the body pre- 
tending in each case to exercise juris- 
diction was not a Presbytery of the 
Church of Scotland, because vitiated 





* According to Lord Aberdeen’s Act, the parishioners, being members of the con- 


gregation, are called, after due notice, to state if they have any objection to the pre- 
sentee “in respect to his ministerial gifts and qualities, either in general or with 
reference to that particular parish, or any reason to state against his settlement in 
that parish ;” and it is enacted that the Presbytery “ shall, in cognoscing and deter- 
mining on the same judicially, have regard only to such objections and reasons so 
stated as are personal to the presentee, in regard to his ministerial gifts and qualities 
either in general or with respect to that particular parish, but shall be entitled to 
have regard to the whole circumstances and conditions of the parish, to the spiritual 
welfare and edification of the people, and to the character and number of the per- 
sons by whom the said objections or reasons shall be preferred.” It is further 
enacted, that any appeal from the “Presbytery, acting within its competency as a 
judicatory of the Church, shall lie exclusively to the superior judicatories of the 
a eemmating to the forms and government of the Church of Scotland, as by law 
established. 
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by the presence, as members, of indi- 
viduals whom the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland did not recognise 
as such? This was thesole and only 
ground, the well-known, the notorious 
ground on which the applications were 
made, and on which the Civil Court 
interfered with the Presbytery’s pro- 
cedure. 

That individuals did sit and act and 
judge as members of these Presby- 
teries, who were not proper parish 
ministers or elders, is equally noto- 
rious; and that against their doing so, 
the Moderate party had protested from 
the beginning. 

And do not these facts most ma- 
terially alter the inferences which a 
stranger to them would draw from 
a statement of the cases from which 
all mention of them is carefully or 
inadvertently excluded? It would 
have been but candid, too, to have 
stated the fact, that the Church, in 
the year 1848, while admitting the 
validity of the objection which had 
been taken by the unhappy indivi- 
duals to the vitiated constitution of 
their respective Presbyteries, ordered 
in the same breath new libels to be 
served upon them, against which no 
such objection could be brought. 

If the public mind will attend at all 
to these humble observations of mine, 
I hesitate not to say that this pas- 
sage, given, however inadvertently, 
as the whole truth, while a most essen- 
tial and important part of the truth 
is left out, must seriously detract from 
the authority of Dr Hanna’s work 
as a faithful record of the circum- 
stances which led to what he calls the 
Disruption. 

7thly, The next misstatement to 
which I would invite attention, is that 
in the beginning of the 13th chapter, 
p. 268, where Dr Hanna says that 
it was in violation of manifold and 
most sacred securities that the act for 
the restoration of patronages in Scot- 
land, 1712, was introduced into Par- 
liament. 

As is truly observed a little before 
this statement, the Scottish nation, 
jealous for the liberties of the Church, 
stipulated, by the Act of Security en- 
grossed into the Treaty of Union, that 
that Church should remain sacred 
and inviolable in its worship, doctrine, 
and discipline ; and I grant freely that 
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this is a most sacred security: but 
still the question may be put, Was 
the patronage act 1712, in any rea- 
sonable sense of the term, an invasion 
or violation of it? And to this ques- 
tion I humbly contend that the an- 
swer must be in the negative. Pa- 
tronage, or the right originally de- 
rived from endowment to Lay parties 
to nominate to particular charges mi- 
nisters already declared by the Church 
qualified for the ministry, and subject, 
on presentation, to the further trial 
and examination of the Church, in 
reference to the particular benefice, 
was not, in any period of the history 
of the Church, abhorrent to its genius 
and constitution. 

The child, in this respect too, may 
be viewed as father of the man. The 
very first General Assembly received, 
with apparent welcome, a presenta- 
tion by a layman. Again, in 1565, 
the Assembly declared that it was not 
their mind that the Sovereign and lay 
patrons should be deprived of their 
rights of patronage, but only that 
patronage should not be absolute, 
without trial and examination by the 
Church. At the Revolution, the right 
of patrons was indeed put into abey- 
ance, but something of a very analo- 
gous character was substituted, when 
it was provided that the right of no- 
mination to vacant parishes should be 
in the elders, and the heritors or land- 
holders, being Protestants, without 
any other qualification. And most 
strikingly of all, the Assembly of 
1839, on the motion of Dr Chalmers 
himself, after a speech which Dr 
Hanna has not recorded, gave a most 
solemn sanction to the consistency of 
patronage with the principles of the 
Church of Scotland, and with all its 
securities, by constituting a new right 
of patronage in favour of Mr Glad- 
stone, with reference to the newly 
erected church of St Thomas in Leith. 

Worship, doctrine, and discipline 
are the three immunities of the Act of 
Security. Under which of the three 
is it contended that anti-patronage Is 
included? The very circumstance 
that this matter was not expressly 
mentioned in the Act of Security, 
might have been sufficient to lead Dr 
Hanna to some hesitation in making 
his statement; and, in addition to 
this, there is abundant evidence that 

















the act 1690, giving the nomination 
to heritors and elders, bears all the 
character of a mere doubtful and tem- 
porary expedient. But, more than all 
this, and most conclusively contradic- 
tory of the statement, we can demon- 
strate the fact that, in the deliberations 
of the Scottish Parliament, when en- 
gaged in drawing up the Act of Secu- 
rity, it was actually debated whether 
the act 1690, implying anti-patronage 
to the extent that it went, should or 
should not be included, and that this 
question passed in the negative. 
True, some said they so voted be- 
cause they held inclusion to be unne- 
cessary; but the inference must be 
taken, that if these had been very 
earnest they would have insisted on 
a positive expression, seeing that 
others held a different view. So 
much for the sacred security of the 
Act of Union against the restoration 
of patronage ; and of any other secu- 
rity, though Dr Hanna says that 
such are manifold, I am entirely 
ignorant. 

8thly, My eighth objection is to a 
statement which is made, not so much 
in any particular passage of the volume, 
as in many passages, in fact, pervad- 
ing the whole of it, that it is to the 
act 1712, restoring patronage, that all 
the subsequent troubles of the Church 
are to be ascribed. The intended in- 
ference from this is obviously that, 
had patronage not been so restored, 
a spirit of contentment would have 
prevailed ; secessions would not have 
taken place, and the grand question 
of the Church’s independency pro- 
bably would not have been raised, or, 
at least, not raised by appeals for the 
vindication of Civil rights in the 
matter of the settlement of parishes. 

Now, it is all very well to blame the 
act 1712; but has Dr Hanna ever re- 
flected on the fact, that if it had not 
been passed, the act 1690, giving the 
nomination to heritors and elders, 
would have been in full force. In 
blaming the act 1712, there seems to 
be an idea that, but for it, the Church 
would have had what is called a 
Scriptural freedom in this matter, a 
liberum arbitrium, a presbyterial pre- 
sentation, a call at large or a popular 
election. The existence of the act 
1690, behind the act 1712, and start- 
ing immediately into life and action 
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if the extinguishing effect of the latter 
were removed, is somehow kept much 
out of sight, and the act 1712 looms 
in the visionary mind as the only 
chain upon ‘ the liberty” wherewith 
some, perverting Scripture, with whom 
we are told that Dr Chalmers had no 
sympathy, say, that ‘‘ Christ makes 
his people free.” But take away act 
1712 from the statute-book, and then 
you have act 1690 in its stead, 
equally in opposition to the principles 
of the Free Church, and in spirit and 
in essence equally unsatisfactory to 
the advocates of anti-patronage ; for it 
settled by Civil authority intruding, 
as the phrase runs, into the very pene- 
tralia of the temple, how the pastoral 
tie is to be formed, and bestowed 
Civil rights in this matter on parties 
not at all unlikely to vindicate them 
by Civil process. Contentment! As 
to the experience of the working of 
the system of 1690, let us look to the 
numerous and long protracted disputes 
under that system. We could men- 
tion instances upon instances of par- 
ishes kept vacant for years, and the 
bitterest heart-burnings and unseemly 
dissensions prevailing all the while. 
And to know the feeling of the times 
as to the principle of that act, we 
have only to turn to such accounts as 
are given us by Currie of Kinglassie 
and others. The right of heritors, 
merely as such, was held as unsatis- 
factory as the right of patrons, and 
loud were the complaints about dukes 
and earls lording it over God’s 
sacred heritage. 

Or we may go to the recorded 
objections of the Original Seceders 
on this head, apparently the chief 
ground and immediate cause of 
their secession, namely, that the 
Church, in cases of the jus devolutum, 
which were then frequent, wheu she 
had the power of filling up the par- 
ishes in her own way, chose, notwith- 
standing, still to fill them up by calls 
by heritors and elders; in other 
words, according to the way of the 
act 1690. 

Appeals to law! I think I may 
venture with entire safety to infer, 
from the numerous cases of dispute 
which occurred under the act 1690, 
that in the system of nomination 
by heritors and elders there were 
fertile sources of contention; and 
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I cannot but think that, if that 
system had been continued, ques- 
tions as to the rights of parties would 
sooner or later have found their 
way into the Civil Court. Suppose 
that this system had existed in the 
year 1834, will any one deny the 
great probability that questions, such 
as whether certain parties were heri- 
tors in the sense of the act? whether 
elections of elders, made in vacancies 
by presbyteries, were valid ? whether 
a nomination was duly made by one 
set of voters when protested against 
byanother? which of two nominations 
was the legal one? &. &c., would 
have been taken into the Court of 
Session, even if the Church Courts 
had previously pronounced judgments 
upon them? In fact, the dangers as 
to what Dr Hanna seems to hold the 
independence of the Church, were 
innumerable under the act of 1690. 
Cases such as Lethendy, with only 
the difference of nomination being 
substituted for presentation, would 
have been frequent, and some such 
as Auchterarder and Marnoch would 
not have been rare. 

It is not my business to express 
any opinion of the merits of the act 
1690. I may even grant it to have 
been deserving of all the censure 
urged against it by the Curries and 
Erskines of the beginning of last cen- 
tury; but it is passing strange to have 
the Curries and Erskines of the pre- 
sent century apparently anxious for 
its restoration by the repeal of the act 
1712. If the Revolution arrangement 
for the filling up of vacant parishes 
would not be satisfactory to our Free 
Churchmen, what, in the name of 
common sense, is the meaning of all 
their outcry about the violation of all 
its supposed sacred and manifold se- 
curities? If they would spurn away 
with equal contempt what they say 
was solemnly guaranteed to them by 
the Treaty of Union, as they do what 
the alleged infraction of that treaty 
has produced, it would really seem 
that, except for having a popular 
watchword, their complaints in refer- 
ence to that infraction might have 
been wholly spared. 

9thly, My last objection is to the 
passage beginning at the foot of p. 
213, and running on at the top of p. 
214, in these terms— 
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“ They”—i. e.the Presbytery of Strath- 
bogie—“ hesitated, however, as to the 
act of ordination. They had acted hither- 
to upon the decision of the Court, that they 
were bound to disregard the dissent of 
the people; but as yet there had been no 
express order to ordain. Mr Edwards 
supplied them with the authority under 
which they expressed their willingness 
to act, by instituting an action in which 
he craved the Court of Session to issue 
an order to that effect. The question of 
the competency of the Civil Court to 
interfere directly with spiritual acts, was 
here stripped of all attendant or acces- 
sory considerations. It might review the 
proceedings of a Presbytery, and pass 
judgment upon their legality; it might 
declare, as it had done, that the rejection 
of a presentee on the sole ground of the 
people’s opposition was contrary to 
statute. All this, however, might be 
done for no other purpose than to deter- 
mine the destination of the benefice, and 
yet the Court might not have felt itself 
entitled to do, what was now asked— 
give an authoritative direction to ordain. 
No doubt was felt—no hesitation mani- 
fested by the majority of the judges. 
Seven clergymen suspended by the 
Church—reponed by these judges, de- 
clared by the one authority to be inca- 
pable of performing any official act, re- 
cognised by the other authority as the 
one and only Presbytery of Strathbogie, 
were decerned and ordained to receive 
and admit Mr Edwards as minister of 
Marnoch.” 


Now, to say nothing of minor 
errors, there is in this statement an- 
other instance of a very delusive and 
deluding laxity of language ; for the 
expression ‘ to ordain,” is used here 
as exactly synonymous with “ to 
receive and admit.” It is perfectly 
true that the Court, after very grave 
deliberation, and a long pleading on 
the part of the minority of the Pres- 
bytery, did issue a finding, that in the 
circumstances as laid before the Court, 
and not contradicted, the Presbytery 
were bound to receive and admit; 
but neither in Mr Edward’s applica- 
tion, nor in the finding of the Court 
upon it, was there any mention of 
ordination. By accepting establish- 
ment under the statutes, the Church 
bound herself to induct qualified 
ministers ; and accordingly, in every 
case where qualification might not 
be denied, all proceedings of a cere- 
monial character, which the Church 




















€x proprio motu, and by her own 
private arrangements, had annexed 
to this obligation, ought to follow 
as a matter of course. The fact 
of qualification, always reserving 
this to the trial and judgment of the 
Church herself, was the only thing 
which the Civil Court had to ascer- 
tain, and it was the only thing, 
being ascertained, which the Court 
regarded in the case in question. Mr 
Edwards had been taken on trial, 
and had been definitively found and 
pronounced qualified. Being qualified 
then, said the Court of Session, in 
effect to the Presbytery, you are 
bound to proceed to his admission. 
With the forms which the Church has 
devised for the discharge of the 
duty we have nothing to do. We 
know nothing about ordination. We 
meddle not with it. We neither en- 
join nor prohibit it. We just adjudge 
the Civil duty, and leave you to dis- 
charge it in your own ecclesiastical 
way. 

And in all this I am free to say 
that there was no encroachment on 
the spiritual liberties of the Church, if 
it be granted me, what cannot be 
denied, that the Church is bound to 
admit qualified ministers to the par- 
ticular benefices. If to this obliga- 
tion she has thought proper, in the 
way of internal regulation, to annex 
certain practices or forms, it can be no 
hardship on her that the call to 
acknowledged duty is also a call to 
these. On the contrary supposition, 
she could defeat the obligation alto- 
gether at her arbitrary will. By 
refusing ordination, she could refuse 
admission in every case of an unor- 
dained presentee. In this way she 
might nullify the rights of patrons 
altogether, however clearly these are 
reserved in the Establishing Statutes. 
If ordination be essential to induction, 
which implies Civil right, it will not 
do to argue that, ordination being a 
spiritual act, it ought in cases of in- 
duction to be free from Civil control. 
We might as well be told that the 
Church could refuse to receive a pre- 
sentation, because this requires a 
meeting of Presbytery, which the 
Civil Court has no right to convene. 

But the fallacy of the argument, 
that the liberties of the Church were 
invaded in the matter of ordination, 
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comes out very clearly in another 
way. To be good in its applica- 
tion to any one case, that argument 
ought to be good in its application to 
all cases; while it is notorious that it 
would not apply to a full third of the 
yearly number of inductions in Scot- 
land. It is by no means universally 
true what Dr Chalmers (page 110) is 
stated to have said, ‘That by the 
practice of our Church, induction and 
ordination go together.” Many are 
every year inducted who have re- 
ceived what we call ordination pre- 
viously. Strangers, among whom 
this work is sure to be circulated far 
and wide, ought to have been told that 
we have two classes of ministers, 
somewhat corresponding in functions 
to deacons and priests in England— 
some licensed to preach, and others 
fully ordained in our sense of the 
term; and that it is competent for 
patrons to choose presentees from 
either, while it is only in the cases of 
the former class that ordination ac- 
companies induction. The latter class 
affords a large proportion of our pre- 
sentees. Incumbents of other parishes 
are presented for translation, or indi- 
viduals receive presentation who have 
also already received the full commis- 
sion of the ministry as incumbents of 
Chapels of Ease, missionaries at home 
and abroad, assistants to aged and 
infirm pastors, ministers in England, 
America, &c. In their inductions 
there is no accompanying ordination. 
When, for instance, with all its nume- 
rous parishes, was there an ordination 
in Edinburgh? Let, then, Dr Hanna 
take a case of this description, and 
try his ordination argument with it 
in demonstration of the invasion of 
spiritual rights, and it immediately 
fails him. Had Mr Edwards been 
one of this class, or had another per- 
son, an ordained man, been the 
“‘ vetoed” presentee to Marnoch, as 
might very probably have been the 
case, the finding of the Civil Court 
must have been the same; but where, 
with this small and very possible 
difference, would have been the room 
for lamentation over spiritual rights 
dishonoured and desecrated ? 

It was, to say the least, not very 
well judged to represent Scotch or- 
dination and English ordination as 
the same thing, and to draw conclu- 
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sions as to the former, which were 
only just, as applicable to the latter. 
Though under the same name, the 
two things are very far from identical. 
In Scotland, an inchoate ordination, 
in the sense of a finding by a Presby- 
tery that the individual is fit for the 
office of the ministry in general, is, 
under the name of ‘ licence,” made 
equally available for a patron’s pre- 
sentation as ‘ordination, such as we 
have it,* most fully completed; and 
the rights of the Scottish Church 
were no more invaded by an order 
from the Civil Court to receive and 
admit, than are the rights of the 
English Church when the writ Quare 
Impedit issues from the Court of 
Queen’s Bench upon a refractory 
bishop. 

Much of confusion on the subject 
arises from not distinguishing between 
admission to the ministerial office 
simply, and admission to it in connec- 
tion with induction. Where induc- 
tion is not concerned, the Civil power 
cannot interfere with the Church. 
In such circumstances she may grant 
or refuse full ordination at her 
pleasure. In like manner she may, 
and does, grant partial ordination or 
licence entirely at her own will and 
discretion. But if she has licensed, 
and a licensed individual be presented 
to her for induction and be found 
qualified for the particular parish, 
she is bound to complete her ordina- 
tion, if this be necessary from her not 
doing it before, as she often does, and 
as she always can do. 

Before concluding, I would advert, 
in a sentence or two, to the way in 
which Dr Hanna has seen fit to 
speak of the Strathbogie brethren. I 
say nothing again here as to the absurd 
charge of their having neglected the 
preaching of the Gospel, although it 
may be worth while to remark, that 
Dr Chalmers in his visit to them at 
Huntly, in the course of his northern 
tour, expressed himself in terms which 
showed that he was highly pleased 
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with them—more so than, from the 
extract given, he seems to have been 
with the Elgin brethren. In particu- 
lar, he stated publicly, that Huntly 
was the best spiritually managed 
parish he had ever fallen in with. I 
wish Dr Hanna had given us an ex- 
tract from the Journal of the passage 
in which the visit to Huntly is re- 
corded. But leaving this, I beg to say 
that these brethren were not, as Dr 
Hanna seems to understand, the will- 
ing agents of Church disturbance— 
the ready tools of the Church’s alleged 
enemies—glorying in Church defiance, 
and rejoicing in the Civil edicts which 
they held themselves bound to obey. 
It was not rashly, nor unscrupulously, 
but painfully, and anxiously, and 
after long deliberation, that they 
came, in November 1839, to the re- 
solution, which drew down upon them 
the unbridled wrath of the Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly in the 
following month —the interdict to 
which that resolution referred hav- 
ing been served upon them early in 
summer. And well founded as that 
resolution was in the law and con- 
stitution of the Church, their sense 
of this did not give them courage 
to bear with equanimity the censure 
of their brethren in Commission. 
It is difficult to say, and useless to 
speculate, what might have been the 
result, had the sentence of the Com- 
mission been milder, as it well might 
have been, in the case of men who 
pleaded conscience in a matter which 
many in the Church, as well as out of 
it, viewed as they did. But, to be 
degraded for ever, and pronounced un- 
worthy of the ministry for merely de- 
laying a process in obedience to a Civil 
interdict, which they believed ought 
upon their allegiance to be obeyed, 
was what at all events they could not 
abide. They vindicated their position 
against wrath and injustice ; but, with 
it, they retained also their responsi- 
bility. Still, when that responsibility 
led them on in the process to the 





* I have used the expression as to ordination, “such as we have it;” for, in trath, 
we have not ordination at all in the exact sense which the word bears in the Church 
of England. In the period when the act 1592 defined the rights of nations, Bruce 
of Kinnaird was twelve years a minister of Edinburgh, without any form of ordina- 
tion. Forbes of Corse, afterwards Bishop of Aberdeen, was likewise a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church for several years—without ordination. And many other 


examples might be found. 
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settlement of Mr Edwards, not one 
step did they take but with every 
symptom of the most anxious con- 
cern. Placed in the most galling 
position, between the two fires of 
Ecclesiastical threatenings and Civil 
injunctions, they exhibited wonderful 
patience and discretion; and so far 
from hurrying on the settlement at 
Marnoch, it was not till they had 
rendered themselves, by delay, liable 
to a claim for a heavy amount of dam- 
ages, like what the Presbytery of 
Auchterarder had to pay, and till the 

ourt told them by a definite sentence, 
that, having no valid reason for delay, 
it was their bounden duty to proceed 
—that at length they took the deci- 
sive step. Dr Hanna says they 
might have waited for the compulsi- 
tors of law. Surely not so, when the 
law laid their duty plainly before 
them. In matters of duty, to wait 
for compulsitors is scarcely the part 
of a right-thinking man. If the 
law tells me that I have a debt 
to pay, I can hardly persuade 
myself that it is right for me 
wilfully to delay till the messengers 
come to seize my property or my 
person. 

From nothing in this volume would 
it be discovered what now, when the 
grave has closed upon him, I have 
a melancholy pleasure in testifying, 
that Mr Edwards was a person of 
most respectable character, and very 
generally esteemed; that he was a 
scholar of high attainments; and that 
everywhere, but latterly in Mar- 
noch, he was considered an excellent 
preacher. Before his engagement as 
preaching-assistant for part of each 
year in Marnoch, he was employed 
regularly for several years in the 
same capacity in the neighbouring 
patish of Boyndie, and there minis- 
ter, elders, and people were so well 
pleased, that all declared their readi- 
ness to have him permanently settled 
among them, if the patron could be 
persuaded to grant a presentation of 
successorship. 

Many are the other passages of Dr 
Hanna’s volume to which I would fain 
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advert; but I must conclude. It 
will not be denied that the passages 
which 1 have selected are important ; 
and if I have succeeded in showing 
that so many statements on important 
points in the controversy are falla- 
cious—having either no foundation 
but a mistaken one in fact, or being 
perversions of the truth—I think the 
conclusion cannot fail to be drawn, 
that the reproaches so sedulously cast 
for so many years, and in so many 
ways, on the Church of Scotland, are 
causeless. Let not Dr Hanna mis- 
understand me, as if I were accusing 
him of wilful misstatement or perver- 
sion. Nothing of the sort; but some- 
times men, having taken up certain 
views and prejudices, get so blinded by 
them as to see nothing except through 
their medium, and under their influ- 
ence, under which they wish to bring 
others with themselves, are rendered 
indifferent to a painstaking search 
into facts, and give for truth what 
they believe to be such, although 
closer and unprejudiced investigation 
would have convinced them of their 
error. There was much philosophy 
in the title of a pamphlet published 
during the controversy by Sir William 
Hamilton—‘ Be not Schismatics by 
mistake.” I suspect this mistake has 
happened unconsciously with many. * 

The success of the Free Church 
may tend to this delusion; but I 
would have all to consider that 
this may probably be much owing to 
the circumstance that popular claims 
happened to be connected with the 
assertion of the Independence prin- 
ciple as the Free Church holds it. 
Had the case been otherwise, as it 
might possibly have been, I suspect 
the popular support would have been 
much smaller. Had not spiritual in- 
dependence been connected with sup- 
posed privileges which many people 
were determined to make their own 
at whatever cost of exertion or of 
wealth, the battle, perhaps, would not 
have been fought so keenly, nor 
would defeat have borne so much the 
character of victory. Had popular 
election of ministers not been held 








* “T will never,” said Calvin, “allow myself to become the author of a schism. 
Before I could do this, I must have learnt that the Church had altogether ceased to 
honour God and preach his word.” Such was the opinion of as great and good a 
man as Dr Chalmers.—Vide Henry’s Life of Calvin, by Stebbing, vol. i. p. 144. 
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forth as the reward of agitation, the 
result, perhaps, would not have been 
the formation of a new Church in the 
land, with numerous congregations 
supporting their own pastors. 

But be this as it may, and whether 
the Free Church is to continue in its 
present strength, or to increase, or to 
wane, let the Established Church have 
that fair play to which she is entitled ; 
and let charges against her of Eras- 
tianism or unfaithfulness be avoided, 
which a careful as well as candid 
examination of the facts will prove to 
be groundless. This is not only due, 
but amply deserved; for those who, 
in 1843, felt themselves warranted to 
abide by the Church of their fathers, 
viewed the Secession of so many re- 
spected ministers, and the consequent 
withdrawal of many of the people from 
her congregations, as anything but a 
matter of triumph, or a victory to be 
gloried in. They felt that, be the 
blame where it might, a severe wound 
was inflicted on the Church ; and they 
took this for a warning call in Provi- 
dence to greater faithfulness in every 
walk of duty. They could indeed 
rejoice in the ample testimony borne 
to the value of the Church, with all 
its real or alleged imperfections, by 
the Patronage Committee of the 
House of Commons, in its then recent 
report to the House and to thecountry, 
and they had occasion to be satisfied 
that constitutional rights had been 
vindicated according to their views; 
but withal they felt that there was 
affliction and suffering in the sepa- 
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ration, which they received as the 
Lord’s chastisement, exercising them 
to more abundant righteousness. 

In this spirit, looking up with re- 
vering confidence to her great Head, 
has the Church of Scotland gone on 
in the work of the Lord since the 
period of the Secession. We behold her 
universally earnest and devoted to 
the great ends of her establishment. 
We behold her following up with 
increasing energy, and wonderful suc- 
cess, the glorious views of Dr Chal- 
mers for the evangelisation of the 
masses, and no less interested and 
zealous for the equally glorious views 
of Fathers who held her own constitu- 
tional principles for increasing the 
means of education at home, and pro- 
motingreligion in the colonies,and con- 
verting the heathen to the truth as it 
is in Jesus. We behold her not only 
in possession of more unfettered and 
stringent powers of discipline than 
belong to any of the Churches of Dis- 
sent, but exercising those powers with 
unflinching zeal and unsparing hand. 
And assuredly there never was a pe- 
riod in her existence when the doc- 
trines of grace were more faithfully 
expounded in her pulpits, or more 
earnestly upheld in all her ministra- 
tions. We behold her acting THUS ; 


and without referring to despicable 
calumnies, and vulgar contumely, we 
ask, Is this a Church that ought to 
be injured by random accusations and 
careless misstatements? ——I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Country MINISTER. 
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BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


BOOK XII.—INITIAL CHAPTER, 


. ' Acain,” quoth my father— 
** Again behold us! We who greeted 
the commencement of your narrative, 
who absented ourselves in the mid- 
course when we could but obstruct 
the current of events, and jostle per- 
sonages more important—we now 
gather round the close. Still, as 
the chorus to the drama, we circle 
round the altar with the solemn but 
dubious chaunt which prepares the 
audience for the completion of the 
appointed destinies; though still, our- 
selves, unaware how the skein is to 
be unravelled, and where the shears 
are to descend.” 

So there they stood, the Family of 
Caxton—all grouping round me—all 
eager officiously to question —some 
over-anxious prematurely to criticise. 

‘“‘ Violante can’t have voluntarily 
gone off with that horrid Count,” said 
my mother; ‘‘ but perhaps she was 
deceived, like Eugeniaby Mr Bellamy, 
in the novel of ‘ CAMILLA.’” 

“Hal” said my father, “and in 
that case it is time yet to steal a hint 
from Clarissa Harlowe, and make 
Violante die less of a broken heart 
than a sullied honour. She is one of 
those girls who ought to be killed! 
Ostendent omnia letum—all things 
about her forbode an early tomb !” 

‘“* Dear, dear!” cried Mrs Caxton, 
“‘T hope not— poor thing!” 

“Pooh, brother,” said the Captain, 
‘“‘ we have had enough of the tomb in 
the history of poor Nora. The whole 
story grows out of a grave, and to a 
grave it must return :—if, Pisistratus, 
you must kill somebody, kill Levy.” 

‘Or the Count,” said my mother, 
with unusual truculence. 

‘Or Randal Leslie,” said Squills. 
“*T should like to have a post-mortem 
cast of his head—it would be an in- 
structive study.” 

Here there was a general confusion 
of tongues, all present conspiring to 
bewilder the unfortunate author with 
their various and discordant counsels 
how to wind up his story and. dispose 
of his characters. 


‘* Silence!” cried Pisistratus, clap- 
ping his hands to both ears. “I can 
no more alter the fate allotted to each 
of the personages whom you honour 
with your interest than I can change 
your own; like you, they must go 
where events lead them, urged on by 
their own characters and the agencies 
of others. Providence so pervadingly 
governs the universe, that you cannot 
strike it even out of a book. The 
author may beget a character, but the 
moment the character comes into 
action, it escapes from his hands— 
plays its own part, and fulfils its own 
inevitable doom.” 

‘* Besides,” said Mr Squills, ‘ it is 
easy to see, from the phrenological 
development of the organs in those 
several heads which Pisistratus has 
allowed us to examine, that we have 
seen no creations of mere fiction, but 
living persons, whose true history has 
set in movement their various bumps 
of Amativeness, Constructiveness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Ideality, Wonder, Com- 
parison, &c. They must act, and they 
must end, according to the influences 
of their crania. Thus we find in 
Randal Leslie the predominant organs 
of Constructiveness, Secretiveness, 
Comparison, and Eventuality—while 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Ad- 
hesiveness, are utterly nil. Now, to 
divine how such a man must end, we 
must first see what is the general com- 
position of the society in which he 
moves—in short, what other gases 
are brought into contact with his 
phlogiston. As to Leonard, and 
Harley, and Audley Egerton, survey- 
ing them phrenologically, I should say 
that——” 

** Hush!” said my father, ‘ Pisis- 
tratus has dipped his pen in the ink, 
and it seems to me easier for the wisest 
man that ever lived to account for 
what others have done, than to pre- 
dict what they should do. Phrenolo- 
gists discovered that Mr Thurtell had 
a very fine organ of Conscientiousness, 
yet, somehow or other, that erring 
personage contrived to knock the 
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brains out of his friend’s organ of 
Individuality. Therefore I rise to pro- 
pose a Resolution—that this meeting 
be adjourned till Pisistratus has com- 
pleted his narrative: and we shall 
then have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it ought, according to every prin- 
ciple of nature, science, and art, to 
have been completed differently. Why 
should we deprive ourselves of that 
pleasure ?” 

‘‘T second the motion,” said the 
Captain ; ** but if Levy be not hanged, 
I shall say that there is an end of all 
poetical justice.” 

‘Take care of poor Helen,” said 
Blanche, tenderly ; ** not that I would 
have you forget Violante.” 

‘** Pish ! and sit down, or they shall 
both die old maids.” 

Frightened at that threat, Blanche, 
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with a deprecating look, drew her 
stool quietly near me, as if to place 
her two protegées in an atmosphere 
mesmerised to matrimonial attrac- 
tions; and my mother set hard to 
work—at a new frock for the baby. 
Unsoftened by these undue female in- 
fluences, Pisistratus wrote on at the 
dictation of the relentless Fates. His 
pen was of iron, and his heart was of 
granite. He was as insensible to the 
existence of wife and baby as if he 
had never paid a house bill, nor 
rushed from a nursery at the sound of 
an infant squall. O blessed privilege 
of Authorship ! 


“ O testudinis aurez 
Dulcem que strepitum, Pieri, temperas ! 
O mutis quoque piscibus 
Donatura cycui, si libeat, sonum !” 


CHAPTER Il. 


It is necessary to go somewhat back 
in the course of this narrative, and ac- 
count to the reader for the disappear- 
ance of Violante. 

It may be remembered that Pes- 
chiera, scared by the sudden approach 
of Lord L’Estrange, had little time 
for farther words to the young Italian, 
than those which expressed his inten- 
tion to renew the conference, and press 
for her decision. But, the next day, 
when he re-entered the garden, secret- 
ly and stealthily as before, Violante 
did not appear. And after watch- 
ing round the precincts till dusk, the 
Count retreated with an indignant 
conviction that his arts had failed to 
enlist on his side, either the heart or 
the imagination of his intended victim. 
He began now to revolve, and to dis- 
cuss with Levy, the possibilities of 
one of those bold and violent measures, 
which were favoured by his reckless 
daring, and desperate condition. But 
Levy treated with such just ridicule 
any suggestion to abstract Violante 
by force from Lord Lansmere’s house— 
so scouted the notions of nocturnal 
assault, with the devices of scaling 
windows and rope-ladders—that the 
Count reluctantly abandoned that ro- 
mance of villany so unsuited to our 
sober capital, and which would no 
doubt have terminated in his capture 
by the police, with the prospect of 
committal to the House of Correction. 


Levy himself found his invention at 
fault, and Randal Leslie was called 
into consultation. The usurer had 
contrived that Randal’s schemes of 
fortune and advancement were so 
based upon Levy’s aid and connivance, 
that the young man, with all his de- 
sire rather to make instruments of 
other men, than to be himself their 
instrument, found his superior intel- 
lect as completely a slave to Levy’s 
more experienced craft, as ever subtle 
Genius of air was subject to the vul- 
gar Sorcerer of earth. 

His acquisition of the ancestral 
acres—his anticipated seat in parlia- 
ment—his chance of ousting Frank 
from the heritage of Hazeldean—were 
all as strings that pulled him to and 
fro, like a puppet in the sleek filbert- 
nailed fingers of the smiling showman, 
who could exhibit him to the admira- 
tion of a crowd, or cast him away 
into dust and lumber. 

Randal gnawed his lip in the sullen 
wrath of a man who bides his hour of 
future emancipation, and lent his 
brain to the hire of the present servi- 
tude, in mechanical acquiesence. The 
inherent superiority of the profound 
young schemer became instantly ap- 
parent over the courage of Peschiera 
and the practised wit of the Baron. 

‘Your sister,” said Randal to the 
former, ‘‘ must be the active agent in 
the first and most difficult part of your 
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enterprise. Violante cannot be taken 
by force from Lord Lansmere’s—she 
must be induced to leave it with her 
own consent. A female is needed here. 
Woman can best decoy woman.” 

‘t Admirably said,” quoth the Count; 
‘but Beatrice has grown restive, and 
though her dowry, and therefore her 
very marriage with that excellent 
young Hazeldean, depend on my own 
alliance with my fair kinswoman, 
she has grown so indifferent to my suc- 
cess that I dare not reckon on her 
aid. Between you and me, though she 
was once very eager to be married, she 
now seems to shrink from the notion; 
and I have no other hold over her.” 

‘‘Has she not seen some one, and 
lately, whom she prefers to poor 
Frank?” 

‘IT suspect that she has; but I 
know not whom, unless it be that 
detested L’Estrange.” 

“* Ah—well, well. Interfere with 
her no farther yourself, but have all 
in readiness to quit England, as you 
had before proposed, as soon as Vio- 
lante be in your power.” 

“All is in readiness,” said the 
Count. ‘Levy has agreed to pur- 
chase a famous sailing vessel of one 
of his clients. Ihave engaged a score 
or so of determined outcasts, accus- 
tomed to the sea—Genoese, Corsicans, 
Sardinians—ex-Carbonari of the best 
sort—no silly patriots, but liberal cos- 
mopolitans, who have iron at the dis- 
posal of any man’s gold. I have a 
priest to perform the nuptial service, 
and deaf to any fair lady’s ‘No.’ 
Once at sea, and wherever I land, 
Violante will lean on my arm as 
Countess of Peschiera.” 

“But Violante,” said Randal dog- 
gedly, determined not to yield to the 
disgust with which the Count’s auda- 
cious cynicism filled even himn—‘ but 
Violante cannot be removed in broad 
daylight at once to such a vessel, nor 
from a quarter so populous as that in 
which your sister resides.”’ 
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“T have thought of that too,” said 
the Count; ‘my emissaries have found 
me a house close by the river, and 
safe for our purpose as the dungeons 
of Venice.” 

‘*T wish not to know all this,” an- 
swered Randal quickly; ‘you will 
instruct Madame di Negra where to 
take Violante—my task limits itself 
to the fair inventions that belong to 
intellect ; what belongs to force, is not 
in my province. I will go at once to 
your sister, whom I think I can in- 
fluence more effectually than you can ; 
though later, I may give you a hint 
to guard against the chance of her re- 
morse. Meanwhile as, the moment 
Violante disappears, suspicion would 
fall upon you, show yourself con- 
stantly in public surrounded by your 
friends. Be able to account for every 
hour of your time—” 

‘“* An alibi?” interrupted the ci-de- 
vant solicitor. 

‘* Exactly so, Baron. Complete the 
purchase of the vessel, and let the 
Count man it as he proposes. I will 
communicate with you both as soon 
as I can put you into action. To- 
day I shall have much to do; it will 
be done.” 

As Randal left the room, Levy 
followed him. 

‘* What you propose to do will be 
well done, no doubt,” quoth the 
usurer, linking his arm in Randal’s ; 
‘‘but take care that you don’t get 
yourself into a scrape, so as to damage 
your character. I have great hopes 
of you in public life; andin public life 
character is necessary—that is, so far 
as honour is concerned.” 

‘“‘T damage my character! and for 
a Count Peschiera!” said Randal, 
opening his eyes. ‘*I! What do you 
take me for? ” 

The Baron let go his hold. 

*¢ This boy ought to rise very high,” 
said he to himself, as he turned back 
to the Count. 


CHAPTER III. 


Randal’s acute faculty of compre- 
hension had long since surmised the 
truth that Beatrice’s views and temper 
of mind had been strangely and sud- 
denly altered by some such revolution 
a3 passion only can effect ; that pique 
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or disappointment had mingled with 
the motive which had induced her to 
accept the hand of his rash young 
kinsman ; and that instead of the re- 
signed indifference with which she 
might at one time have contemplated 
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any marriage that could free her from 
a position that perpetually galled her 
pride, it was now with a repugnance, 
visible to Randal’s keen eye, that she 
shrank from the performance of that 
pledge which Frank had so dearly 
bought. The temptations which the 
Count could hold out to her, to be- 
come his accomplice in designs of 
which the fraud and perfidy would 
revolt her better nature, had ceased 
to be of avail. A dowry had grown 
valueless, since it would but hasten 
the nuptials from which she recoiled. 
Randal felt that he could not secure 
her aid, except by working on a 
passion so turbulent as to confound 
her judgment. Such a passion he re- 
cognised in jealousy. He had once 
doubted if Harley were the object of 
her love; yet, after all, was it not 
probable? He knew, at least, of no 
one else to suspect. If so, he had 
but to whisper, ‘‘ Violante is your 
rival. Violante removed, your 
beauty may find its natural effect ; 
if not, you are an Italian, and you 
will be at least avenged.” He saw 
still more reason to suppose that Lord 
L’Estrange was indeed the one by 
whom he could rule Beatrice, since, 
the last time he had seen her, she had 
questioned him with much eagerness 
as to the family of Lord Lansmere, 
especially as to the female part of it. 
Randal had then judged it prudent to 
avoid speaking of Violante, and 
feigned ignorance ; but promised to 
ascertain all particulars by the time 
he next saw the Marchesa. It was 
the warmth with which she had 
thanked him that had set his busy 
mind at work to conjecture the cause 
of her curiosity so earnestly aroused, 
and to ascribe that cause to jealousy. 
If Harley loved Violante, (as Randal 
himself had before supposed,) the 
little of passion that the young man 
admitted to himself was enlisted in 
aid of Peschiera’s schemes. Forthough 
Randal did not love Violante, he cor- 
dially disliked L’Estrange, and would 
have gone as far to render that dis- 
like vindictive, as a cold reasoner, in- 
tent upon worldly fortunes, will ever 
suffer mere hate to influence him. 
“At the worst,” thought Randal, 
“if it be not Harley, touch the 
chord of jealousy, and its vibration 
will direct me right.” 
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Thus soliloquising, he arrived at 
Madame di Negra’s. 

Now in reality the Marchesa’s 
inquiries as to Lord Lansmere’s 
family had their source in the mis- 
guided, restless, despairing interest 
with which she still clung to the image 
of the young poet, whom Randal had 
no reason to suspect. That interest 
had become yet more keen from the 
impatient misery she had felt ever 
since she had plighted herself to 
another. A wild hope that she might 
yet escape—a vague regretful thought 
that she had been too hasty in dis- 
missing Leonard from her presence 
—that she ought rather to have 
courted his friendship, and contended 
against her unknown rival, at’ times 
drew her wayward mind wholly 
from the future to which she had 
consigned herself. And, to do her 
justice, though her sense of duty was 
so defective, and the principles which 
should have guided her conduct were 
so lost to her sight, still her feelings 
towards the generous Hazeldean were 
not so hard and blunted, but what 
her own ingratitude added to her 
torment ; and it seemed as if the sole 
atonement she could make to him 
was to find an excuse to withdraw 
her promise, and save him from her- 
self. She had caused Leonard’s steps 
to be watched; she had found that he 
visited at Lord Lansmere’s; that he 
had gone there often, and staid there 
long. She had learned in the neigh- 
bourhood that Lady Lansmere had 
one or two young female guests stay- 
ing with her. Surely this was the 
attraction—here was the rival! 

Randal found Beatrice in a state of 
mind that favoured his purpose. And 
first turning his conversation on Har- 
ley, and noting that her countenance 
did not change, by little and little he 
drew forth her secret. 

Then, said Randal gravely, “ If 
one whom you honour with a tender 
thought visits at Lord Lansmere’s 
house, you have, indeed, cause to 
fear for yourself, to hope for your 
brother’s success in the object which 
has brought him to England—for a 
girl of surpassing beauty is a guest 
in Lord Lansmere’s house; and I will 
now tell you that that girl is she 
whom Count Peschiera would make 
his bride.” 
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As Randal thus spoke, and saw 
how his listener’s brow darkened and 
her eye flashed, he felt that his accom- 


plice was secured. Violante! Had 
not Leonard spoken of Violante, and 
with such praise? Had not his boy- 
hood been passed under her eyes? 
Who but Violante could be the rival ? 
Beatrice’s abrupt exclamations, after 
a moment’s pause, revealed to Randal 
the advantage he had gained. And 
partly by rousing her jealousy into 
revenge—partly by flattering her love 
with assurances that, if Violante were 
fairly removed from England, were 
the wife of Count Peschiera—it would 
be impossible that Leonard could re- 
main insensible to her own attrac- 
tions—that he, Randal, would under- 
take to free her honourably from her 
engagement to Frank Hazeldean, and 
obtain from her brother the acquittal 
of the debt which had first fettered 
her hand to that confiding suitor—he 
did not quit the Marchesa until she 
had not only promised to do all that 
Randal might suggest, but impetu- 
ously urged him to mature his plans, 
and hasten the hour to accomplish 
them. Randal then walked some 
minutes musing and slow along the 
streets, revolving the next meshes in 
his elaborate and most subtle web. 
And here his craft luminously devised 
its masterpiece. 

It was necessary, during any inter- 
val that might elapse between Vio- 
lante’s disappearance and her depar- 
ture from England, in order to divert 
suspicion from Peschiera, (who might 
otherwise be detained,) that some 
cause for her voluntary absence 
from Lord Lansmere’s should be at 
least assignable ;—it was still more 
necessary that Randal himself should 
stand wholly clear from any surmise 
that he could have connived at the 
Count’s designs, even should their 
actual perpetrator be discovered or 
conjectured. To effect these objects, 
Randal hastened to Norwood, and 
obtained an interview with Ricca- 
bocca. In seeming agitation and 
alarm, he informed the exile that he 
had reason to know that Peschiera 
had succeeded in obtaining a secret 
interview with Violante, and he feared 
had made a certain favourable im- 
pression on her mind; and, speaking 
as if with the jealousy of a lover, he 
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entreated Riccabocca to authorise 
Randal’s direct proposals to Violante, 
and to require her consent to their 
immediate nuptials. 

The poor Italian was confounded 
with the intelligence conveyed to 
him; and his almost superstitious 
fears of his brilliant enemy, conjoined 
with his opinion of the susceptibility 
to outward attractions common to all 
the female sex, made him not only 
implicitly credit, but even exaggerate, 
the dangers that Randal intimated. 
The idea of his daughter’s marriage 
with Randal, towards which he had 
lately cooled, he now gratefully wel- 
comed. But his first natural sugges- 
tion was to go, or send, for Violante, 
and bring her to his own house, 
This, however, Randal artfully 
opposed. 

** Alas! I know,” said he, ‘ that 
Peschiera has discovered your retreat; 
and surely she would be far less safe 
here than where she is now!” 

‘But, diavolo! you say the man 
has seen her where she is now; in 
spite of all Lady Lansmere’s promises 
and Harley’s precautions.” 

“True. Of this Peschiera boasted 
tome. He effected it not, of course, 
openly, but in some disguise. I am suf- 
ficiently, however, in his confidence— 
(any man may be that with so auda- 
cious a braggart)—to deter him from 
renewing his attempt for some days. 
Meanwhile, I or yourself will have 
discovered some surer home than this, 
to which you can remove, and then 
will be the proper time to take 
back your daughter. Meanwhile, if 
you will send by me a letter to enjoin 
her to receive me as her future bride- 
groom, it will necessarily divert all 
thought at once from the Count; I 
shall be able to detect, by the manner 
in which she receives me, how far 
the Count has overstated the effect he 
pretends to have produced. You can 
give me also a letter to Lady Lans- 
mere, to prevent your daughter com- 
ing hither. O, sir, do not reason with 
me. Have indulgence for my lover’s 
fears. Believe that I advise for the 
best. Have I not the keenest inte- 
rest to doso?” 

Like many a man who is wise 
enough with pen and paper before 
him, and plenty of time wherewith to 
get up his wisdom, Riccabocca was 
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flurried, nervous, and confused when 
that wisdom was called upon for any 
ready exertion. From the tree of 
knowledge he had taken grafts enough 
to serve for a forest; but the whole 
forest could not spare him a handy 
walking-stick. That great folio of the 
dead Machiavel lay useless before 
him—the living Machiavel of daily 
life stood all puissant by his side. The 
Sage was as supple to the Schemer 
as the Clairvoyant is to the Mesmer- 
ist. And the lean slight fingers of 
Randal actually dictated almost the 
very words that Riccabocca wrote to 
his child and her hostess. 

The philosopher would have liked 
to consult his wife ; but he was 
ashamed to confess that weakness. 
Suddenly he remembered Harley, and 
said, as Randal took up the letters 
which Riccabocca had indited— 

‘** There—that will give us time; 
and I will send to Lord L’Estrange 
and talk to him.” 

‘**My noble friend,” replied Randal 
mournfully, ‘‘ may I intreat you not 
to see Lord L’Estrange until at least 
I have pleaded my cause to your 
daughter — until, indeed, she is no 
longer under his father’s roof.” 

** And why?” 

** Because I presume that you are 
sincere when you deign to receive me 
as a son-in-law, and because I am 
sure that Lord L’Estrange would hear 
with distaste of your disposition in 
my favour. Am I not right?” 

Riccabocca was silent. 
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“ And though his arguments would 
fail with a man of your honour and 
discernment, they might have more 
effect on the young mind of your 
child. Think, I beseech you, the 
more she is set against me, the more 
accessible she may be to the arts of 
Peschiera. Speak not, therefore, I 
implore you, to Lord L’Estrange till 
Violante has accepted my hand, or 
at least until she is again under your 
charge ; otherwise take back your 
letter—it would be of no avail.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right. Certainly 
Lord L’Estrange is prejudiced against 
you; or rather, he thinks too much 
of what I have been—too little of what 
I am.” 

‘* Who can see you, and not do so? 
I pardon him.” After kissing the 
hand which the exile modestly sought 
to withdraw from that act ofhomage, 
Randal pocketed the letters; and, as 
if struggling with emotion, rushed 
from the house. 

Now, O curious reader, if thou wilt 
heedfully observe to what uses Randal 
Leslie put those letters—what speedy 
and direct results he drew forth from 
devices which would seem to an honest 
simple understanding the most round- 
about, wire-drawn wastes of invention 
—I almost fear that in thine admiration 
for his cleverness, thou mayest half 
forget thy contempt for his knavery. 

But when the head is very full, it 
does not do to have the heart very 
empty ; there is such a thing as being 
topheavy ! 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Helen and Violante had been con- 
versing together, and Helen had 
obeyed her guardian’s injunction, and 
spoken, though briefly, of her positive 
engagement to Harley. However 
much Violante had been prepared for 
the confidence, however clearly she 
had divined that engagement, how- 
ever before persuaded that the dream 
of her childhood was fled for ever, 
still the positive truth, coming from 
Helen’s own lips, was attended with 
that anguish which proves how im- 
possible it is to prepare the human 
heart for the final verdict which slays 
its future. She did not, however, be- 
tray her emotion to Helen’s artless 
eyes: sorrow, deep-seated, is seldom 


self-betrayed. But, after a little 
while, she crept away ; and, forgetful 
of Peschiera, of all things that could 
threaten danger, (what danger could 
harm her more !) she glided from the 
house, and went her desolate way 
under the leafless wintry trees. Ever 
and anon she paused—ever and anon 
she murmured the same words: “ If 
she loved him, I could be consoled ; 
but she does not! or how could she 
have spoken to me so calmly! how 
could her very looks have been so 
sad! Heartless—heartless.” 

Then there came on her a vehement 
resentment against poor Helen, that 
almost took the character of scorn 
or hate—its excess startled herself. 
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‘¢ Am I grown so mean?” she said; 
and tears, that humbled her, rushed to 
hereyes. ‘Can so short a time alter 
one thus? Impossible!” 

Randal Leslie rang at the front 
gate, inquired for Violante, and, 
catching sight of her form as he 
walked towards the house, advanced 
boldly and openly. His voice startled 
her as she leant against one of the 
dreary trees, still muttering to herself 
—forlorn. ‘I have a letter to you 
from your father, Signorina,” said 
Randal. ‘ But, before I give it to 
your hands, some explanation is neces- 
sary. Condescend, then, to hear me.” 
Violante shook her head impatiently, 
and stretched forth her hand for the 
letter. Randal observed her counte- 
nance with his keen, cold, searching 
eye; but he still withheld the letter, 
and continued, after a pause— 

“I know that you were born to 
princely fortunes; and the excuse for 
my addressing you now is, that your 
birthright is lost to you, at least un- 
less you can consent to a union with 
the man who has despoiled you of 
your heritage—a union which your 
father would deem dishonour to your- 
self and him. Signorina, I might 
have presumed to love you; but I 
should not have named that love, had 
your father not encouraged me by his 
assent to my suit.” 

Violante turned to the speaker her 
face eloquent with haughty surprise. 
Randal met the gaze unmoved. He 
continued, without warmth, and in 
the tone of one who reasons calmly, 
rather than of one who feels acutely— 

‘* The man of whom I spoke is in 
pursuit of you. I have cause to be- 
lieve that this person has already 
intruded himself upon you. Ah! 
your countenance owns it; you have 
seen Peschiera? This house is, then, 
less safe than your father deemed it. 
No house is safe for you but a hus- 
band’s. I offer to you my name—it 
1s a gentleman’s; my fortune, which 
is small; the participation in my 
hopes of the future, which are large. 
I place now your father’s letter in 
your hand, and await your answer.” 
Randal bowed slightly, gave the letter 
to Violante, and retired a few paces. 

It was not his object to conciliate 
Violante’s affection, but rather to 
excite her repugnance, or at least her 
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terror—we must wait to discover why ; 
so he stood apart, seemingly in a kind 
of self-confident indifference, while the 
girl read the following letter :— 


‘* My child, receive with favour Mr 
Leslie. He has my consent to address 
you as a suitor. Circumstances, of 
which it is needless now to inform 
you, render it essential to my very 
peace and happiness that your mar- 
riage should be immediate. In a 
word, I have given my promise to 
Mr Leslie, and I confidently leave it 
to the daughter of my house to re- 
deem the pledge of her anxious and 
tender father.” 


The letter dropped from Violante’s 
hand. Randal approached, and re- 
stored it to her. Their eyes met. 
Violante recoiled. 

‘*T cannot marry you,” said she, 
passively. 

‘*Tndeed?” answered Randal drily. 
‘Ts it because you cannot love me?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘*T did not expect that you would, 
and I still persist in my suit. Ihave 
promised to your father that I would 
not recede before your first uncon- 
sidered refusal.” 

**T will go to my father at once.” 

‘¢ Does he request you to do so in 
his letter? Look again. Pardon 
me, but he foresaw your impetuosity ; 
and I have another note for Lady 
Lansmere, in which he begs her 
ladyship not to sanction your return 
to him (should you so wish) until he 
come or send for you himself. He 
will do so whenever your word has 
redeemed his own.” 

‘¢ And do you dare to talk to me 
thus, and yet pretend to love me?” 

Randal smiled ironically. 

‘‘T pretend but to wed you. Love 
is a subject on which I might have 
spoken formerly, or may speak here- 
after. I give you some little time to 
consider. When I next call, it will 
be to fix the day for our wedding.” 

‘¢ Never!” 

‘* You will be, then, the first 
daughter of your house who disobeyed 
a father; and you will have this ad- 
ditional crime, that you disobeyed him 
in his sorrow, his exile, and his fall.” 

Violante wrung her hands. 

‘‘ Ts there no choice—no escape? ” 
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‘“*T see none for either. Listen to 
me. I might have loved you, it is 
true; but it is not for my happiness 
to marry one who dislikes me, nor 
for my ambition to connect myself 
with one whose poverty is greater 
than my own. I marry but to keep 
my plighted faith with your father, 
and to save you from a villain you 
would hate more than myself, and 
from whom no walls are a barrier, no 
laws a defence. One person, indeed, 
might perhaps have preserved you 
from the misery you seem to anticipate 
with me; that person might defeat 
the plans of your father’s foe—effect, 
it might be, terms which could revoke 
his banishment and restore his honours; 
that person is—” 

*¢ Lord L’Estrange ?” 

. **Lord L’Estrange!” repeated Ran- 
dal sharply, and watching her pale 
parted lips and her changing colour ; 
‘* Lord L’Estrange! What could he 
do? Why did you name him?” 

' Violante turned aside. ‘* He saved 
my father once,” said she feelingly. 

“ And has interfered, and trifled, 
and promised, Heaven knows what, 
ever since—yet to what end? Pooh! 
The person I speak of your father 
would not consent to see—would not 
believe if he saw her ; yet she is gene- 
rous, noble—could sympathise with you 
both. She is the sister of your father’s 
enemy—the Marchesa di Negra. I am 
convinced that she has great influence 
with her brother—that she has known 
enough of his secrets to awe him into 
renouncing all designs on yourself; but 
it is idle now to speak of her.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Violante. 
“Tell me where she lives—I will 
see her.” 

“Pardon me, I cannot obey you; 
and, indeed, her own pride is now 
aroused by your father’s unfortunate 
prejudices against her. It is too late 
to count upon her aid. You turn 
from me—my presence is unwelcome. 
I rid you of it now. But welcome or 
unwelcome, later you must endure it 
—and for life.” 

Randal again bowed with formal 
ceremony, walked towards the house, 
and asked for Lady Lansmere. The 
Countess was at home. Randal de- 
livered Riccabocca’s note, which was 
very short, implying that he feared 
Peschiera had discovered his retreat 
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—and requesting Lady Lansmere to 
retain Violante, whatever her own 
desire, till her ladyship heard from 
him again. 

The Countess read, and her lip 
curled in disdain. ‘‘ Strange!” said 
she, half to herself. 

‘* Strange !” said Randal, “ that a 
man like your correspondent should 
fear one like the Count di Peschiera. 
Is that it?” 

‘“¢ Sir,” said the Countess, a little 
surprised—‘“‘ strange that any man 
should fear another in a country like 
ours!” 

**T don’t know,” said Randal, with 
his low soft laugh; ‘I fear many 
men, and I know many who ought to 
fear me; yet at every turn of the 
street one meets a policeman!” 

‘“* Yes,” said Lady Lansmere. ‘But 
to suppose that this profligate foreigner 
could carry away a girl like Violante 
against her will—a man she has never 
seen, and whom she must have been 
taught to hate!” 

‘Be on your guard, nevertheless, 
I pray you, madam: where there’s a 
will there’s a way.” 

Randal took his leave, and returned 
to Madame di Negra’s. He staid 
with her an hour, revisited the Count, 
and then strolled to Limmer’s. 

‘‘ Randal,” said the Squire, who 
looked pale and worn, but who 
scorned to confess the weakness with 
which he still grieved and yearned 
for his rebellious son—‘* Randal, you 
have nothing now to do in London ; 
can you come and stay with me, and 
take to farming? I remember that 
you showed a good deal of sound 
knowledge about thin sowing.” 

‘““My dear sir, I will come to you as 
soon as.the general election is over.” 

‘‘ What the deuce have you got to 
do with the general election?” 

‘‘Mr Egerton has some wish that 
I should enter Parliament ; indeed, 
negotiations for that purpose are now 
on foot.” 

The Squire shook his head. — “sg 
don’t like my half-brother’s politics.” 

“JT shall be quite independent of 
them,” cried Randal loftily ; ‘* that in- 
dependence is the condition for which 
I stipulate.” 

“Glad to hear it; and if you do 
come into Parliament, I hope you'll 
not turn your back on the land?” 
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- “Turn my back on the land!” 
cried Randal, with devout horror. 
“ Oh, sir! I am not so unnatural !” 

‘“‘That’s the right way to put it,” 
quoth the credulous Squire; ‘it is 


unnatural! It is turning one’s back 
on one’s own mother! The land is a 
mother—” 


“To those who live by her, cer- 
tainly,—a mother,” said Randal 
gravely. ‘And though, indeed, my 
father starves by her rather than 
lives, and Rood Hall is not like 
Hazeldean, still—I--” 

“Hold your tongue,” interrupted 
the Squire ; ‘‘ I want to talk to you. 
Your grandmother was a Hazeldean.” 

‘‘ Her picture is in the drawing- 
room at Rood. People think me very 
like her!” 

*¢ Indeed!” said the Squire. ‘*The 
Hazeldeans are generally inclined to 
be stout and rosy, which you are 
certainly not. But no fault of yours. 
Weare all as Heaven made us! How- 
éver, to the point. I am going to 
alter my will—(said with a choking 
gulp.) This is the rough draft for the 
lawyers to work upon.” 

‘“* Pray—pray sir, do not speak to 
me on such a subject. I cannot bear 
to contemplate even the possibility of 
—of—” 

‘My death! Ha, ha! Nonsense. 
My own son calculated on the date of 
it by the insurance tables. Ha, ha, 
ha. A very fashionable son — Eh! 
Ha, ha!” 

‘“* Poor Frank, do not let him suf- 
fer for 4 momentary forgetfulness of 
right feeling. When he comes to be 
married to that foreign lady, and be 
a father himself, he—” 

‘* Father himself!” burst forth the 
Squire. ‘ Father to a swarm of sal- 
low-faced Popish tadpoles! No foreign 
frogs shall hop about my grave in 
Hazeldean churchyard. No, no. 
But you need not look so reproachful 
—I’m not going to disinherit Frank.” 

_“* Of course not,” said Randal, 
with a bitter curve in the lip that 
rebelled against the joyous smile 
which he sought to impose on it. 

_ ““No—I shall leave him the life- 
interest in the greater part of the 
property ; but if he marry a foreigner, 
her children will not succeed—you 
will stand after him in that case. 
But—(now, don’t interrupt me)— 
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but Frank looks as if he would live 
longer than you—so small thanks 
to me for my good intentions, you 
may say. I mean to do more for you 
than a mere barren place in the en- 
tail. What do you say to marrying?” 

‘“* Just as you please,” said Randal 
meekly. 

‘* Good. There’s Miss Stick-to- 
rights disengaged—great heiress. Her 
lands run on to Rood. At one time 
I thought of her for that graceless 
puppy of mine. But I can manage 
more easily to make up the match 
for you. There’s a mortgage on the 
property ; Old Stick-to-rights would 
be very glad to pay it off. I'll pay 
it out of the Hazeldean estate, and 
give up the Right of Way into the 
bargain. You understand. So come 
down as soon as you can, and court 
tne young lady yourself.” 

Randal expressed his thanks with 
much grateful eloquence; and he 
then delicately insinuated, that if the 
Squire ever did mean to bestow upon 
him any pecuniary favours, (always 
without injury to Frank,) it would 
gratify him more to win back some 
portions of the old estate of Rood, 
than to have all the acres of the 
Stick-to-rights, however free from 
any other encumbrance than the ami- 
able heiress. 

The Squire listened to Randal with 
benignant attention. This wish the 
country gentleman could well under- 
stand and sympathise with. He pro- 
mised to inquire into the matter, and 
to see what could be done with old 
Thornhill. 

Randal here let out that Mr Thorn- 
hill was about to dispose of a large 
slice of the ancient Leslie estate 
through Levy, and that he, Randal, 
could thus get it at a more moderate 
price than would be natural if Mr 
Thornhill knew that his neighbour the 
Squire would bid for the purchase. 

‘* Better say nothing about it either 
to Levy or Thornhill.” 

‘* Right,” said the Squire; “‘ no 
proprietor likes to sell to another 
proprietor, in the same shire, as 
largely acred as himself; it ‘spoils the 
balance of power. See to the business 
yourself; and if I can help you with 
the purchase—(after that boy is mar- 
ried—I can attend to nothing before) 
—whby, I will.” 
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Randal now went to Egerton’s. 
The statesman was in his parlour, 
settling the accounts of his house- 
steward, and giving brief orders for 
the reduction of his establishment to 
that of an ordinary private gentleman. 

*“*I may go abroad if I lose my 
election,” said Egerton, condescend- 
ing to assign to his servant a reason 
for his economy ; “ and if I do not 
lose it, still, now I am out of office, 
I shall live much in private.” 

“Do I disturb you, sir?” said 
Randal, entering. 

*“* No—I have just done.” The 
house-steward withdrew, much sur- 
prised and disgusted, and meditating 
the resignation of his own office—in 
order, not like Egerton, to save, but 
to spend. The house-steward had 
private dealings with Baron Levy, 
and was in fact the veritable X Y of 
the Times, for whom Dick Avenel 
had been mistaken. He invested his 
wages and perquisites in the discount 
of bills; and it was part of his own 
money that had (though unknown to 
himself) swelled the last £5000 which 
Egerton had borrowed from Levy. 

“T have settled with our committee; 
and, with Lord Lansmere’s consent,” 
said Egerton briefly, ‘* you will stand 
for the borough as we proposed, in 
conjunction with myself. And should 
any accident happen to me—that is, 
should I vacate this seat from any 
cause, you may succeed to it—very 
shortly perhaps. Ingratiate yourself 
with the electors, and speak at the 
public-houses for both of us. I shall 
stand on my dignity, and leave the 
work of the election to you. No 
thanks—you know how I hate thanks. 
Good night.” 

**T never stood so near to fortune 
and to power,” said Randal, as he 
slowly undressed. ‘‘ And I owe it but 
to knowledge—knowledge of men— 
life—of all that books can teach us.” 

So his slight thin fingers dropped the 
extinguisher on the candle, and the 
prosperous Schemer laid himself down 
to rest in the dark. Shutters closed, 
curtains down—never was rest more 
quiet, never was room more dark! 

That evening, Harley had dined at 
his father’s. He spoke much to Helen 
—scarcely at all to Violante. But it 
60 happened that when later, and a 
little while before he took his leave, 


Helen, at his request, was playing a 
favourite air of his; Lady Lansmere, 
who had been seated between him 
and Violante, left the room, and Vio- 
lante turned quickly towards Harley. 

‘Do you know the Marchesa di 
Negra?” she asked, in a hurried voice. 

** A little. Why do you ask?” 

“That is my secret,” answered 
Violante, trying to smile with her 
old frank, childlike archness. ‘ But, 
tell me, do you think better of her 
than of her brother?” 

‘Certainly. I believe her heart to 
be good, and that she is not without 
generous qualities.” 

‘*Can you not induce my father 
to see her? Would you not counsel 
him to do so?” 

‘** Any wish of yours is a law to 
me,” answered Harley . gallantly. 
** You wish your father to see her? 
I will try and persuade him to do so. 
Now, in return, confide to me your 
secret. What is your object?” 

‘“‘ Leave to return to my Italy. I 
care not for honours—for rank; and 
even my father has ceased to regret 
their loss. But the land, the native 
land—Oh, to see it once more! Oh, 
to die there!” 

‘Die! Youchildren have so lately 
left heaven, that ye talk as if ye 
could return there, without passing 
through the gates of sorrow, infir- 
mity, and age! But I thought you 
were content with England. Why 
so eager to leave it? Violante, you 
are unkind to us!—to Helen, who 
already loves you so well!” 

As Harley spoke, Helen rose from 
the piano, and, approaching Violante, 
placed her hand caressingly on the 
Italian’s shoulder. Violante shivered, 
and shrunk away. ‘The eyes both 
of Harley and Helen followed her. 
Harley’s eyes were very grave and 
thoughtfal. 

“Ts she not changed—your friend?” 
said he, looking down. 

‘Yes, lately —much changed. I 
fear there is something on her mind— 
I know not what.” 

“Ah!” muttered Harley, “it may 
be so; but at your age and hers, 
nothing rests on the mind long. Ob- 
serve, I say the mind—the heart is 
more tenacious.” 

Helen sighed softly, but deeply. 

‘¢ And therefore,” continued Harley, 
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half to himself, ‘* we can detect when 
something is on the mind—some care, 


some fear, some trouble. But when 
the heart closes over its own more 
passionate sorrow, who can discover ! 
who conjecture! Yet you at least, 
my pure, candid Helen—you might 
subject mind and heart alike to the 
fabled window of glass.” 

** OQ, no!” cried Helen involun- 
tarily. > 
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““O, yes! Do not let me think 
that you have one secret I may not 
know, or one sorrow I may not share. 
For, in our relationship,—that would 
be deceit.” 

He pressed her hand with more 
than usual tenderness as he spoke, 
and shortly afterwards left the house. 

And all that night Helen felt like a 
guilty thing— more wretched even 
than Violante. 


CHAPTER V. 


Early the next morning, while 
Violante was still in her room, a 
letter addressed to her came by the 
Post. The direction was in a strange 
hand. She opened it, and read in 
Italian what is thus translated :— 


“JT would gladly see you, but I 
cannot call openly at the house in 
which you live. Perhaps I may have 
it in my power to arrange family dis- 
sensions—to repair any wrongs your 
father may have sustained. Perhaps 
I may be enabled to render yourself 
an essential service. But for all this, 
it is necessary that we should meet, 
and confer frankly. Meanwhile time 
presses—delay is forbidden. Will 
you meet me, an hour after noon, in 
the lane, just outside the private gate 
of your gardens. I shall be alone ; 
and you cannot fear to meet one of 
your own sex, and a kinswoman. 
Ah, I so desire to see you! Come, 
I beseech you. BEATRICE.” 


Violante read, and her decision 
was taken. She was naturally fear- 
less, and there was little that she 
would not have braved for the chance 
of serving her father. And now all 
peril seemed slight in comparison 
with that which awaited her in Ran- 
dal’s suit, backed by her father’s 
approval. Randal had said that 
Madame di Negra alone could aid her 
in escape from himself. Harley had 
said that Madame di Negra had 
generous qualities; and who but 
Madame di Negra would write her- 
self a kinswoman, and sign her- 
self ‘* Beatrice?” 

A little before the appointed hour, 
she stole unobserved through the 
trees, opened the little gate, and 
found herself in the quiet solitary 


lane. In a few minutes, a female 
figure came up, with a quick light 
step; and, throwing aside her veil, 
said, with a sort of wild, suppressed 
energy, “‘It is you! I was truly 
told. Beautiful!—beautiful! And, 
oh! what youth and what bloom!” 

The voice dropped mournfully; and 
Violante, surprised by the tone, and 
blushing under the praise, remained a 
moment silent; then she said, with 
some hesitation— 

**You are, I presume, the Mar- 
chesa di Negra? And I have heard of 
you enough to induce me to trust 
you.” : 

“Of me! From whom?” asked 
Beatrice, almost fiercely. 

‘* From Mr Leslie, and—and—” 

** Go on—why falter?” 

‘‘ From Lord L’Estrange.” 

‘* From no one else ? ” 

‘* Not that I remember.” 

Beatrice sighed heavily, and let 
fall her veil. Some foot-passengers 
now came up the lane; and seeing 
two ladies, of mien so remarkable, 
turned round, and gazed curiously. 

‘*We cannot talk here,” said 
Beatrice impatiently; ‘‘ and I have 
so much to say—so much to know. 
Trust me yet more; it is for yourself 
I speak. My carriage waits yonder. 
Come home with me—I will not 
detain you an hour; and I will bring 
you back.” 

This proposition startled Violante. 
She retreated towards the gate, with 
a gesture of dissent. Beatrice laid 
her hand on the girl’s arm, and again 
lifting her veil, gazed at ber with a 
look, half of scorn, half of admiration. 

‘¢T, too, would once have recoiled 
from one step beyond the formal line 
by which the world divides liberty 
from woman. Now—see how bold I 
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am. Child, child, do not trifle with 
your destiny. You may never again 
have the same occasion offered to 
you. It is not only to meet you that 
Iam here; I must know something of 
you—something of your heart. Why 
shrink ?—is not the heart pure?” 

Violante made no answer; but her 
smile, so sweet and so lofty, humbled 
the questioner it rebuked. 

“IT may restore to Italy your 
father,” said Beatrice, with an altered 
voice. ‘* Come!” 

Violante approached, but still hesi- 
tatingly. 

** Not by union with your brother?” 

* You dread that so much, then? ” 

“Dread it? No! Why should I 
dread what is in my power to reject. 
But if you can really restore my 
father, and by nobler means, you 
may save me for—” 

Violante stopped abruptly; the 
Marchesa’s eyes sparkled. 

“Save you for—ah! I can guess 
what you leave unsaid. But come, 
come—more strangers—see; you shall 
tell me all at my own house. And if 
you can make one sacrifice, why, I will 
save you allelse. Come, or farewell 
‘for ever!” 

Violante placed her hand in Bea- 
trice’s, with a frank confidence that 
brought the accusing blood into the 
Marchesa’s cheek. 

‘¢ We are women both,” said Vio- 
lante; ‘“‘we descend from the same 
noble house ; we have knelt alike to 
the same Virgin Mother ; why should 
I not believe and trust you?” 

“Why not?” muttered Beatrice 
feebly ; and she moved on, with her 
head bowed on her breast, and all the 
pride of her step was gone. 

They reached a carriage that stood 
by the angle of the road. Beatrice 
spake a word apart to the driver, who 
was an Italian, in the pay of the 
Count; the man nodded, and opened 
the carriage door. The ladies entered. 
Beatrice pulled down the blinds; the 
man remounted his box, and drove on 
rapidly. 

Beatrice, leaning back, groaned 
aloud. Violante drew nearer to her 
side. ‘* Are you in pain?” said she, 
with her tender, melodious voice; ‘ or 
can I serve you as you would serve 
me?” 

“ Child, give me your hand, and 
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be silent while I look at you. Was I 
ever so fair as this? Never! And 
what deeps—what deeps roll between 
her and me!” 

She said this as of some one absent, 
and again sank into silence ; but con- 
tinued still to gaze on Violante, whose 
eyes, veiled by their long fringes, 
drooped beneath the gaze. 

Suddenly Beatrice started, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* No, it shall not be!” and 
placed her hand on the check-string. 

‘** What shall not be?” asked Vio- 
lante, surprised by the cry and the 
action. Beatrice paused—her breast 
heaved visibly under her dress. 

‘“* Stay,” she said slowly. ‘‘ As you 
say, we are both women of the same 
noble house; you would reject the 
suit of my brother, yet you have seen 
him ; his the form to please the eye— 
his the arts that allure the fancy. He 
offers to you rank, wealth, your fa- 
ther’s pardon and recall. If I could 
remove the objections which your fa- 
ther entertains—prove that the Count 
has less wronged him than he deems, 
would you still reject the rank, and 
the wealth, and the hand of Giulio 
Franzini?” 

“Oh yes, yes, were his hand a 
king’s!” 

** Still, then, as woman to woman 
—both, as you say, akin, and sprung 
from the same lineage—still, then, 
answer me—answer me, for you speak 
to one who has loved—Is it not that 
you love another? Speak.” 

**T do notknow. Nay, not love— 
it was a romance; it is.a thing im- 
possible. Do not question—I cannot 
answer.” And the broken words were 
choked by sudden tears. a 

Beatrice’s face grew hard and piti- 
less. Again she lowered her veil, and 
withdrew her hand from the check- 
string; but the coachman had felt the 
touch, and halted. ‘ Drive on,” said 
Beatrice, ‘‘ as you were directed.” 

Both were now long silent—Vio- 
lante with great difficulty recovering 
from her emotion, Beatrice breathing 
hard, and her arms folded firmly 
across her breast. 

Meanwhile the carriage had entered 
London —it passed the quarter in 
which Madame di Negra’s honse was 
situated—it rolled fast over a bridge 
—it whirled through a broad thorough- 
fare, then through defiles of lanes, 
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with tall blank dreary houses on either 


side. On it went, and on, till Vio- 
lante suddenly took alarm. ‘ Do 
you live so far?” she said, drawing 
up the blind, and gazing in dismay on 
the strange ignoble suburb. ‘I shall 
be missed already. Oh, let us turn 
back, I beseech you!” 

‘* We are nearly there now. The 
driver has taken this road in order to 
avoid those streets in which we might 
have been seen together—perhaps by 
my brother himself. Listen to me, 
and talk of—of the lover whom you 
rightly associate with a vain romance. 
‘ Impossible,’ — yes, it is impos- 
sible!” 

Violante clasped her hands before 
her eyes, and bowed down her head. 
‘*Why are you so cruel?” said she. 
This is not what you promised! How 
are you to serve my father—how re- 
store him to his country? This is 
what you promised.” 

“Tf you consent to one sacrifice, I 
will fulfil that promise. We are ar- 
rived.” 

The carriage stopped before a tall 
dull house, divided from other houses 
by a high wall that appeared to en- 
close a yard, and standing at the end 
of a narrow lane, which was bounded 
on the one side by the Thames. In 
that quarter the river was crowded 
with gloomy, dark-looking vessels and 
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craft, all lying lifeless under the win- 
try sky. 

The driver dismounted and rang 
the bell. Two swarthy Italian faces 
presented themselves at the threshold. 

Beatrice descended lightly, and 
gave her hand to Violante. ‘ Now, 
here we shall be secure,” said she ; 
‘and here a few minutes may suflice 
to decide your fate.” 

As the door closed on Violante— 
who, now waking to suspicion, to 
alarm, looked fearfully round the dark 
and dismal hall — Beatrice turned: 
‘* Let the carriage wait.” 

The Italian who received the order 
bowed and smiled; but when the two 
ladies had ascended the stairs, he re- 
opened the street-door and said to 
the driver, ‘‘ Back to the Count, and 
say ‘all is safe.’” 

The carriage drove off. The man 
who had given this order barred and 
locked the door, and, taking with him 
the huge key, plunged into the mystic 
recesses of the basement and disap- 
peared. The hall, thus left solitary, 
had the grim aspect of a prison; the 
strong door sheeted with iron—the 
rugged stone stairs, lighted by a high 
window grimed with the dust of years, 
and jealously barred—and the walls 
themselves abutting out rudely here 
and there, as if against violence even 
from within. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was, as we have seen, without 
taking counsel of the faithful Je- 
mima that the sage recluse of Nor- 
wood had yielded to his own fears, 
and Randal’s subtle suggestions, in 
the concise and arbitrary letter which 
he had written to Violante; but at 
night, when churchyards give up the 
dead, and conjugal bearts the secrets 
hid by day from each other, the wise 
man informed his wife of the step he 
had taken. And Jemima then—who 
held English notions, very different 
from those which prevail in Italy, as 
to the right of fathers to dispose of 
their daughters without reference to 
inclination or repugnance, and who 
had an instinctive antipathy to Ran- 
dal—so sensibly, yet so mildly, repre- 
sented to the pupil of Machiavel that 
he had not gone exactly the right way 
to work, if he feared that the hand- 


some Count had made some impres- 
sion on Violante, and if he wished her 
to turn with favour to the suitor he 
recommended—that so abrupt a com- 
mand could only chill the heart, re- 
volt the will, and even give tothe auda- 
cious Peschiera some romantic attrac- 
tion which he had not before possessed, 
—as effectually to destroy Riccaboc- 
ca’s sleep that night. And the next 
day he sent Giacomo to Lady Lans- 
mere’s with a very kind letter to 
Violante, and a note to the hostess, 
praying the latter to bring his daughter 
to Norwood for a few hours, as he 
much wished to converse with both. 
It was on Giacomo’s arrival at 
Knightsbridge that Violante’s absence 
was discovered. Lady Lansmere, 
ever proudly careful of the world and 
its gossip, kept Giacomo from be- 
traying his excitement to her ser- 
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vants, and stated throughout the 
decorous household that the young 
lady had informed her she was going 
to visit some friends that morning, 
and had no doubt gone through the 
garden-gate, since it was found open; 
the way was more quiet there than 
by the high-road, and her friends 
might have therefore walked to meet 
her by the lane. Lady Lansmere 
observed that her only surprise was 
that Violante had gone earlier than 
she had expected. Having said this 
with a composure that compelled be- 
lief, Lady Lansmere ordered the car- 
riage, and, taking Giacomo with 
her, drove at once to consult her son. 

Harley’s quick intellect had scarce- 
ly recovered from the shock upon his 
emotions, before Randal Leslie was 
announced. 

** Ah,” said Lady Lansmere, ‘‘ Mr 
Leslie may know something. He 
came to her yesterday with a note 
from her father. Pray let him enter.” 

The Austrian Prince approached 
Harley. ‘I will wait in the next 
room,” he whispered. ‘‘ You may 
want me, if you have cause to suspect 
Peschiera in all this.” 

Lady Lansmere was pleased with 
the Prince’s delicacy, and, glancing 
at Leonard, said, ‘‘ Perhaps you too, 
sir, may kindly aid us, if you would 
retire with the Prince. Mr Leslie may 
be disinclined to speak of affairs like 
these, except to Harley and myself.” 

“True, madam; but beware of Mr 
Leslie.” 

As the door at one end of the room 
closed on the Prince and Leonard, 
Randal entered at the other, seem- 
ingly much agitated. 

“‘T have just been to your house, 
Lady Lansmere. I heard you were 
here; pardon me if I have followed 
you. I had called at Knightsbridge 
to see Violante—learned that she had 
left you. I implore you to tell me 
how or wherefore. I have the right 
to ask: her father has promised me 
her hand.” 

Harley’s falcon eye had brightened 
up at Randal’s entrance. It watched 
steadily the young man’s face. It was 
clouded for a moment by his knitted 
brows at Randal’s closing words. 
But he left it to Lady Lansmere to 
reply and explain. This the Countess 
did briefly. 
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Randal clasped his hands. ‘ And 
she not gone to her father’s ? Are you 
sure of that?” 

‘* Her father’s servant has just come 
from Norwood.” 

‘Oh, Iam to blame for this! It 
is my rash suit—her fear of it—her 
aversion. I see it all!” Randal’s 
voice was hollow with remorse and 
despair. ‘*To save her from Pes- 
chiera, her father insisted on her im- 
mediate marriage with myself. His 
orders were too abrupt, my own woo- 
ing too unwelcome. I know her high 
spirit; she has fled to escape from 
me. But whither, if not to Norwood? 
—oh, whither? What other friends 
has she—what relations ? ” 

‘You throw a new light on this 
mystery,” said Lady Lansmere: “per- 
haps she may have gone to herfather’s, 
after all, and the servant may have 
crossed, but missed her on the way. 
I will drive to Norwood at once.” 

“Do so—do; but if she be not 
there, be careful not to alarm Ricca- 
bocca with the news of her disappear- 
ance. Caution Giacomo not to do so. 
He would only suspect Peschiera, and 
be hurried to some act of violence.” 

‘Do not you, then, suspect Pes- 
chiera, Mr Leslie?” asked Harley 
suddenly. 

“Ha! is it possible? Yet, no. 
I called on him this morning with 
Frank Hazeldean, who is to marry his 
sister. I was with him till I went on 
to Knightsbridge, at the very time of 
Violante’s disappearance. He could 
not then have been a party to it.” 

‘‘ You saw Violante yesterday. Did 
you speak to her of Madame di 
Negra?” asked Harley, suddenly re- 
calling the questions respecting the 
Marchesa which Violante had ad- 
dressed to him. 

In spite of himself, Randal felt 
that he changed countenance. ‘ Of 
Madame di Negra? I do not think so. 
Yet I might. Oh, yes, I.remember 
now. She asked me the Marchesa’s 
address ; I would not give it.” 

“The address is easily found. 
Can she have gone to the Marchesa’s 
house ?” - 

‘“‘T will run there, and see,” cried 
Randal, starting up. 

“ AndI with you. Stay, my dear 
mother. Proceed, as you propose, 
to Norwood, and take Mr Leslie's 
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advice. 
of his daughter’s loss—if lost she be— 
till she is restored to him. He can 


Spare our friend the news 


be of no use meanwhile. Let Gia- 
como rest here ; I may want him.” 

Harley then passed into the next 
room, and entreated the Prince and 
Leonard to await his return, and 
allow Giacomo to stay in the same 
room. 

He then went quickly back to Ran- 
dal. Whatever might be his fears 
or emotions, Harley felt that he had 
need of all his coolness of judgment 
and presence of mind. The occasion 
made abrupt demand upon powers 
which had slept since boyhood, but 
which now woke with a vigour that 
would have made even Randal trem- 
ble, could he have detected the wit, 
the courage, the electric energies, 
masked under that tranquil self- 
possession. Lord L’Estrange and 
Randal soon reached the Marchesa’s 
house, and learned that she had been 
out since morning in one of Count 
Peschiera’s carriages. Randal stole 
an alarmed glance at Harley’s face. 
Harley did not seem to notice it. 

‘* Now, Mr Leslie, what do you 
advise next?” 


“Tam at a loss. Ah, perhaps, 
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afraid of her father—knowing how 
despotic is his belief in paternal 
rights, and how tenacious he is of 
his word once passed, as it has been 
to me, she may have resolved to take 
refuge in the country—perhaps at 
the Casino, or at Mrs Dale’s, or Mrs 
Hazeldean’s. I will hasten to in- 
quire at the coach-office. Mean- 
while, you—” 

‘¢ Never mind me, Mr Leslie. Do 
as you please. But, if your surmises 
be just, you must have been a very 
rude wooer to the high-born lady you 
aspired to win.” 

“Not so; but perhaps an unwelcome 
one. If she has indeed fled from me, 
need I say that my suit will be with- 
drawn at once? I am not a selfish 
lover, Lord L’Estrange.” 

“ Nor I a vindictive man. Yet, 
could I discover who has conspired 
against this lady, a guest under my 
father’s roof, I would crush him into 
the mire as easily as I set my foot 
Good-day to you, 
Mr Leslie.” 

Randal stood still for a few mo- 
ments as Harley strided on; then his 
lip sneered as it muttered—* Inso- 
lent! He loves her. Well, I am 
avenged already.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Harley went straight to Peschiera’s 
hotel. He was told that the Count 
had walked out with Mr Frank 
Hazeldean and some other gentlemen 
who had breakfasted with him. He 
had left word, in case any one called, 
that he had gone to Tattersall’s to 
look at some horses that were for 
sale. To Tattersall’s went Harley. 
The Count was in the yard leaning 
against a pillar, and surrounded by 
fashionable friends. Lord L’Estrange 
paused, and, with a heroic effort at 
self-mastery, repressed his rage. ‘I 
may lose all if I show that I suspect 
him ; and yet I must insult and fight 
him rather than leave his movements 
free. Ah, is that young Hazeldean? 
A thought strikes me!” Frank was 
standing apart from the group round 
the Count, and looking very absent 
and very sad. Harley touched him 
on the shoulder, and drew him aside 
unobserved by the Count. 

‘“‘Mr Hazeldean, your uncle Eger- 


ton is my dearest friend. Will you 
be a friend to me? I want you.” 

‘* My lord—” 

“Follow me. Do not let Count 
Peschiera see us talking together.” 

Harley quitted the yard, and en- 
tered St James’s Park by the little 
gate close by. In a very few words he 
informed Frank of Violante’s disap- 
pearance, and of his reasons for sus- 
pecting the Count. Frank’s first 
sentiment was that of indignant dis- 
belief that the brother of Beatrice 
could be so vile; but as he gradually 
called to mind the cynical and cor- 
rupt vein of the Count’s familiar con- 
versation—the hints to Peschiera’s 
prejudice that had been dropped by 
Beatrice herself—and the generat 
character for brilliant and daring pro- 
fligacy which even the admirers of 
the Count ascribed to him—Frank 
was compelled to reluctant acquies- 
cence in Harley’s suspicions; and he 
said, with an earnest gravity very 
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rare to him—“ Believe me, Lord 
L’Estrange, if I can assist you in de- 
feating a base and mercenary design 
against this poor young lady, you 
have but to show me how. One 
thing is clear—Peschiera was not 
personally engaged in this abduction, 
since I have been with him all day ; 
and—now I think of it—I begin to 
hope that you wrong him ; for he has 
invited a large party of us to make an 
excursion with him to Boulogne next 
week, in order to try his yacht ; which 
he could scarcely do, if—” 

** Yacht, at this time of the year! 
a man who habitually resides at 
Vienna—a yacht!” 

** Spendquick sells it a bargain on 
account of the time of year and other 
reasons ; and the Count proposes to 
spend next summer in cruising about 
the Ionian Isles. He has some pro- 
perty on those Isles, which he has 
never yet visited.” 

“* How long is it since he bought 
this yacht?” 

“Why, I am not sure that it is 
already bought—that is, paid for. 
Levy was to meet Spendquick this 
very morning to arrange the matter. 
Spendquick complains that Levy 
screws him.” 

‘** My dear Mr Hazeldean, you are 
guiding me through the maze. 
Where shall I find Lord Spend- 
quick?” 

** At this hour, probably, in bed. 
Here is his card.” 

“Thanks. And where lies the 
vessel ?” 

“It was off Blackwall the other 
day. I went to see it—‘The Flying 
Dutchman’—a fine vessel, and carries 
guns.” 

** Enough. Now, heedme. There 
can be no immediate danger to Vio- 
lante, so long as Peschiera does not 
meet her—so long as we know his 
movements. You are about to marry 
his sister. Avail yourself of that 
privilege to keep close by his side. 
Refuse to be shaken off. Make what 
excuses for the present your inven- 
tion suggests. I will give you an 
excuse. Be anxious and uneasy to 
know where you can find Madame di 
Negra.” 

**Madame di Negra? ” cried Frank. 
“Whatofher? Isshenot in Curzon 
Street?” 
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‘*No; she has gone out in one of 


the Count’s carriages. In all proba- 
bility the driver of that carriage, or 
some servant in attendance on it, 
will come to the Count in the course 
of the day ; and, in order to get rid of 
you, the Count will tell you to see this 
servant, and ascertain yourself that 
his sister is safe. Pretend to believe 
what the man says, but make him 
come to your lodgings on pretence of 
writing there a letter for the Marchesa. 
Once at your lodgings, and he will be 
safe; for I shall see that the officers 
of justice secure him. The moment 
he is there, send an express for me to 
my hotel.” 

“‘ But,” said Frank, a little bewil- 
dered, ‘ if I go to my lodgings, how 
can [ watch the Count?” 

“Tt will not then be necessary. 
Only get him to accompany you to 
your lodgings, and part with him at 
the door.” 

‘Stop, stop—you cannot suspect 
Madame di Negra of connivance in 
a scheme so infamous. Pardon me, 
Lord L’Estrange; I cannot act in 
this matter—cannot even hear you, 
except as your foe, if you insinuate 
a word against the honour of the 
woman I love.” 

** Brave gentleman, your hand. It 
is Madame di Negra I would save, 
as well as my friend’s young child. 
Think but of her, while you act as I 
entreat, and all will go well. I con- 
fide in you. Now, return to the 
Count.” 

Frank walked back to join Pes- 
chiera, and his brow was thoughtful, 
and his lips closed firmly. Harley 
had that gift which belongs to the 
genius of Action. He inspired others 
with the light of his own spirit and 
the force of his own will. Harley 
then hastened to Lord Spendquick, 
remained with that young gentleman 
some minutes, then repaired to his 
hotel, where Leonard, the Prince, and 
Giacomo still awaited him. 

‘‘ Come with me, both of you. 
You, too, Giacomo. I must now see 
the police. We may then divide upon 
separate missions.” ; 

“Oh, my dear lord,” cried Leo- 
nard, ‘you must have had good 
news. You seem cheerful and san- 
guine.” 

“ Seem! Nay, Il amso! IfI once 
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paused to despond—even to doubt— 
I should go mad. A foe to baffle, 
and an angel to save! Whose spirits 
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would not rise high—whose wits would 
not move quick to the warm pulse of 
his heart ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Twilight was dark in the room to 
which Beatrice had conducted Vio- 
lante. A great change had come 
over Beatrice. Humble and weep- 
ing, she knelt beside Violante, hiding 
her face, and imploring pardon. And 
Violante, striving to resist the terror 
for which she now saw such cause as 
no woman-heart can defy, still 
sought to soothe, and still sweetly 
assured forgiveness. 

Beatrice. had learned—after quick 
and fierce questions, that at last 
compelled the answers that cleared 
away every doubt—that her jealousy 
had been groundless—that she had 
no rival in Violante. From that 
moment, the passions that had made 
her the tool of guilt abruptly vanish- 
ed, and her conscience startled her 
with the magnitude of her treachery. 
Perhaps had Violante’s heart been 
wholly free, or she had been of that 
mere commonplace, girlish character 
which women like Beatrice are apt to 
despise, the Marchesa’s affection for 
Peschiera, and her dread of him, 
might have made her try to persuade 
her young kinswoman at least to 
receive the Count’s visit—at least to 
suffer him to make his own excuses, 
and plead his own cause. But there 
had been a loftiness of spirit in 
which Violante had first defied the 
Marchesa’s questions, followed by 
such generous, exquisite sweetness, 
when the girl perceived how that 
wild heart was stung and maddened, 
and such purity of mournful candour 
when she had overcome her own 
virgin bashfulness sufficiently to un- 
deceive the error she detected, and 
confess where her own affections were 
placed, that Beatrice bowed before 
her as mariner of old to some fair 
saint that had allayed the storm. 

“ T have deceived you!” she cried 
through her sobs;' “ but I will now 
save you at any cost. Had you been 
as I deemed—the rival who had 
despoiled all the hopes of my future 
life—I would, without remorse, have 
been the accomplice I am pledged to 
be. But now, you!—oh, you—so 


good and so noble—you can never 
be the bride of Peschiera. Nay, 
start not: he shall renounce his 
designs for ever, or I will go myself 
to our Emperor, and expose the dark 
secrets of his life. Return with me 
quick to the home from which I 
ensnared you.” 

Beatrice’s hand was on the door 
while she spoke. Suddenly her face 
fell—her lips grew white; the door 
was locked from without. She called 
—no one answered; the bell-pull in 
the room gave no sound; the win- 
dows were high and barred—they 
did not look on the river, nor the 
street, but on a close, gloomy, silent 
yard—high blank walls all around 
it—no one to hear the cry of distress, 
rang it ever so loud and sharp. 

Beatrice divined that she herself 
had been no less ensnared than her 
companion ; that Peschiera, distrust- 
ful of her firmness in evil, had pre- 
cluded her from the power of repara- 
tion. She was in a house only 
tenanted by his hirelings. Not a 
hope to save Violante, from a fate 
that now appalled her, seemed to 
remain. Thus, in incoherent self- 
reproaches and frenzied tears, Bea- 
trice knelt beside her victim, commu- 
nicating more and more the terrors 
that she felt, as the hours rolled on, 
and the room darkened, till it was 
only by the dull lamp which gleamed 
through the grimy windows from the 
yard without, that each saw the face 
of the other. . 

Night came on ; they heard a clock 
from some distant church strike the 
hours. The dim fire had long since 
burnt out, and the air became in- 
tensely cold. No one broke upon 
their solitude—not a voice was heard 
in the house. They felt neither cold 
nor hunger—they felt but the solitude, 
and the silence, and the dread of 
something that was to come. 

At length, about midnight, a bell 
rang at the street door; then there 
was the quick sound of steps—of 
sullen bolts withdrawn —of low, 
murmured voices. Light streamed 
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through the chinks of the door to the 
apartment—the door itself opened. 
Two Italians bearing tapers entered, 
and the Count di Peschiera followed. 

Beatrice sprang up, and rushed to- 
wards her brother. He placed his hand 
gently on her lips, and motioned to 
the diens to withdraw. They 
placed the lights on the table, and 
vanished without a word. 

Peschiera then, putting aside his 
sister, approached Violante. 

‘‘ Fair kinswoman,” said he, with 
an air of easy but resolute assurance, 
‘‘ there are things which no man can 
excuse, and no woman can pardon, 
unless that love, which is beyond all 
laws, suggests excuse for the one, 
and obtains pardon for the other. In 
a word, I have sworn to win you, 
and I have had no opportunities to 
woo. Fear not; the worst that can 
befall you is to be my bride. Stand 
aside, my sister, stand aside.” 

* Giulio, no! Giulio Franzini, I 
stand between you and her: you shall 
strike me to the earth before you can 
touch even the hem of her robe.” 

“What, my sister!—you turn 
against me ?” 

** And unless you instantly retire 
and leave her free, I will unmask you 
to the Emperor.” 

‘** Too late, mon enfant! You will 
sail with us. The effects you may 
need for the voyage are already on 
board. You will be witness to our 
marriage, and by a holy son of the 
Church. Then tell the Emperor what 
you will.” 

With a light and sudden exertion 
of his strength, the Count put away 
Beatrice, and fell on his knee before 
Violante, who, drawn to her full 
height, death-like pale, but untrem- 
bling, regarded him with unutterable 
disdain. 

‘* You scorn me now,” said he, 
throwing into his features an expres- 
sion of humility and admiration, 
‘“‘and I cannot wonder atit. But, 
believe me, that until the scorn 
yield to a kinder sentiment, I will 
take no advantage of the power I 
have gained over your fate.” 

‘* Power!” said Violante haughti- 
ly. ‘* You have ensnared me into 
this house—you have gained the power 
of a day 5 but the power over my fate 
—no 
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“ You mean that your friends have 
discovered your disappearance, and 
are on your track. Fair one, I pro- 
vide against your friends, and I defy 
all the laws and police of England. 
The vessel that will bear you from 
these shores waits in the river hard 
by. Beatrice, I warn you—be still— 
unhand me. In that vessel will be a 
priest who shall join our hands, but 
not before you will recognise the 
truth,’ that she who flies with Giulio 
Peschiera must become his wife, or 
quit him as the disgrace of her house, 
and the scorn of her sex.” 

** Ob, villain! villain!” cried 
Beatrice. 

‘“* Peste, my sister, gentler words. 
You, too, would marry. I tell no 
tales of you. Signorina, I grieve to 
threaten force. Give me your hand; 
we must be gone.” 

Violante eluded the clasp that 
would have profaned her, and dart- 
ing across the room, opened the 
door, and closed it hastily behind 
her. Beatrice clung firmly to the 
Count to detain him from pursuit. 
But just without the door, close, as 
if listening to what passed within, 
stood a man wrapped from head to 
foot in a large boat cloak. The ray 
of the lamp that beamed on the man, 
gleamed on the barrel of a pistol 
which he held in his right hand. 

‘* Hist!” whispered the man in 
English; and passing his arm round 
her—in this house you are in that 
ruffian’s power ; out of it, safe. Ah! 
Iam by your side—I, Violante!” 

The voice thrilled to Violante’s 
heart. She started—looked up, but 
nothing was seen of the man’s face, 
what with the hat and cloak, save a 
mass of raven curls and a beard of 
the same hue. 

The Count now threw open the 
door, dragging after him his sister, 
who still clung round him. 

‘“‘ Ha—that is well!” he cried to 
the man in Italian. ‘‘ Bear the lady 
after me, gently; but if she attempt 
to cry out—why, force enough to si- 
lence her, not more. As for you, Bea- 
trice, traitress that you are, I could 
strike you to the earth—but—No, this 
suffices.” He caught his sister in his 
arms as he spoke, and, regardless of 
her cries and struggles, sprang down 
the stairs. 
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The hall was crowded with fierce 
swarthy men. The Count turned to 
one of them, and whispered ; in an 
instant the Marchesa was seized and 
gagged. The Count cast a look over 
his shoulder ; Violante was close be- 
hind, supported by the man to whom 
Peschiera had consigned her, and who 
was pointing to Beatrice, and ap- 
peared warning Violante against re- 
sistance. Violante was silent, and 
seemed resigned. Peschiera smiled 
cynically, and, preceded by some of 
his hirelings, who held torches, de- 
scended a few steps that led to an 
abrupt landing-place between the hall 
and the basement story. There, a 
small door stood open, and the river 
flowed close by. A boat was moored 
on the bank, round which grouped 
four men, who had the air of foreign 
sailors. At the appearance of Pes- 
chiera, three of these men sprang into 
the boat and got ready their oars. 
The fourth carefully readjusted a 
plank thrown from the boat to the 
wharf, and offered his arm obsequi- 
ously to Peschiera. The Count was 
the first to enter, and, humming a 
gay opera air, took his place by the 
helm. The two females were next 
lifted in, and Violante felt her hand 
pressed almost convulsively by the 
man who stood by the plank. The 
rest followed, and in another minute 
the boat bounded swiftly over the 
waves towards a vessel that lay 
several furlongs adown the river, and 
apart from all the meaner craft that 
crowded the stream. The stars strug- 
gled pale through the foggy atmo- 
sphere; not a word was heard within 
the boat—no sound save the regular 
splash of the oars. The Count paused 
from his lively tune, and, gathering 
round him the ample folds of his fur 
pelisse, seemed absorbed in thought. 
Even by the imperfect light of the 
Stars, Peschiera’s face wore an air of 
Sovereign triumph. The result had 
justified that careless and insolent 
confidence in himself and in fortune, 
which was the most prominent fea- 
ture in the character of the man who, 
both bravo and gamester, had played 
against the world, with his rapier in 
one hand, and cogged dice in the 
other. Violante, once in a vessel 
filled by his own men, was irretriev- 
ably in his power. Even her father 
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must feel grateful to learn that the 
captive of Peschiera had saved name 
and repute in becoming Peschiera’s 
wife. Even the pride of sex in Vio- 
lante herself must induce her to con- 
firm what Peschiera, of course, in- 
tended to state, viz., that she was a 
willing partner in a bridegroom’s 
schemes of flight towards the altar, 
rather than the poor victim of a be- 
trayer, and receiving his hand but 
from his mercy. He saw his fortune 
secured, his success envied, his very 
character reliabilitated by his splendid 
nuptials. Ambition began to mingle 
with his dreams of pleasure and pomp. 
What post in the Court or the State 


too high for the aspirations of one who- 
had evinced the most incontestable 


talent for active life—the talent to suc- 
ceed in all that the will had under- 
taken? Thus mused the Count, half 
forgetful of the present, and absorbed 
in the golden future, till he was 
aroused by a loud hail from the ves- 
sel, and the bustle on board the boat, 
as the sailors caught at the rope flung 
forth to them. He then rose and 
moved towards Violante. But the 
man who was still in charge of her 
passed the Count lightly, half lead- 
ing, half carrying, his passive prisoner. 
‘¢ Pardon, Excellency,” said the man 
in Italian, ‘* but the boat is crowded, 
and rocks so much that your aid 
would but disturb our footing.” Be- 
fore Peschiera could reply, Violante 
was already*on the steps of the ves- 
sel, and the Count paused till, with 
elated smile, he saw her safely stand- 
ing on the deck. Beatrice followed, 
and then Peschiera himself; but when 
the Italians in his train also thronged 
towards the sides of the boat, two of 
the sailors got before them, and let 
go the rope, while the other two 
plied their oars vigorously, and pulled 
back towards shore. ‘The Italians 
burst into an amazed and indignant 
volley of execrations. ‘‘ Silence,” 
said the sailor who had stood by the 
plank, ‘* we obey orders. If you are 
not quiet, we shall upset the boat. We 
can swim; Heaven and Monsignore 
San Giacomo pity you if you cannot.” 

Meanwhile, as Peschiera leapt upon 
deck, a flood of light poured upon 
him from lifted torches. That light 
streamed full on the face and form of 
a man of commanding stature, whose 
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arm was around Violante, and whose 
dark eyes flashed upon the Count 
more luminously than the torches. 
On one side this man stood the Aus- 
trian Prince; on the other side (a 
cloak, and a profusion of false dark 
locks, at his feet) stood Lord L’Es- 
trange, his arms folded, and his lips 
curved by a smile in which the ironi- 
cal humour native to the man was 
tempered with a calm and supreme 
disdain. The Count strove to speak, 
but his voice faltered. All around 
him looked ominous and hostile. He 
saw many Italian faces, but they 
scowled at him with vindictive hate ; 
in the rear were English mariners, 
peering curiously over the shoulders 
of the foreigners, and with a broad 
grin on their open countenances. 
Suddenly, as the Count thus stood 
perplexed, cowering, stupified, there 
burst from all the Italians present a 
hoot of unutterable scorn—“ J/ tra- 
ditore! il traditore!”—(the traitor! 
the traitor !) 

The Count was brave, and at the 
cry he lifted his head with a certain 
majesty. 

At that moment Harley, raising his 
hand as if to silence the hoot, came 
forth from the group by which he had 
been hitherto standing, and towards 
him the Count advanced with a bold 
stride. 

“* What trick is this?” he said in 
French, fiercely. ‘‘ I divine that it is 
you whom I can single out for expla- 
nation and atonement.” 

** Pardieu, Monsieur le Comite,” 
answered Harley in the same lan- 
guage, which lends itself so well to 
polished sarcasm and high-bred en- 
mity—‘‘ let us distinguish. Explana- 
tion should come from me, I allow; 
but atonement I have the honour to 
resign to yourself. This vessel” — 

*“* Ts mine!” cried the Count. 
* Those men, who insult me, should 
be in my pay.” 

“The men in your pay, Monsieur 
le Comte, are on shore, drinking suc- 
cess to your voyage. But, anxious 
still to procure you the gratification 
of being amongst your own country- 
men, those whom I have taken into 
my pay are still better Italians than 
the pirates whose place they supply ; 
perhaps rot such good sailors; but 
then I have taken the liberty to add 
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to the equipment of a vessel, which 
has cost me too much to risk lightly, 
some stout English seamen, who are 
mariners more practised than even 
your pirates. Your grand mistake, 
Monsieur le Comte, is in thinking that 
the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ is yours. With 
many apologies for interfering with 
your intention to purchase it, 1 beg to 
inform you that Lord Spendquick has 
kindly sold it to me. Nevertheless, 
Mensieur le Comte, for the next few 
weeks I place it—men and all—at 
your service.” 

Peschiera smiled scornfully. 

‘*T thank your lordship; but since 
I presume that I shall no longer have 
the travelling companion who alone 
could make the voyage attractive, I 
shall return to shore, and will simply 
request you to inform me at what 
hour you can receive the friend 
whom I shall depute to discuss that 
part of the question yet untouched, and 
to arrange that the atonement, whe- 
ther it be due from me or yourself, 
may be rendered as satisfactory as 
you have condescended to make the 
explanation.” 

“ Let not that vex you, Monsieur 
le Comte—the atonement is, in much, 
made already; so anxious have I 
been to forestall all that your nice 
sense of honour would induce so com- 
plete a gentleman to desire. You 
have ensnared a young heiress, it is 
true; but you see that it was only to 
restore her to the arms of her father. 
You have juggled an illustrious kins- 
man out of his heritage ; but you have 
voluntarily come on board this vessel, 
first, to enable his highness the Prince 
* * * * of whose rank at the Aus- 
trian Court you are fully aware, to 
state to your Emperor that he himself 
has been witness of the manner in 
which you interpreted his Imperial 
Majesty’s assent to your nuptials 
with a child of one of the first sub- 
jects in his Italian realm ; and, next, 
to commence by a penitential excur- 
sion to the seas of the Baltic, the 
sentence of banishment which I have 
no doubt will accompany the same 
act that restores to the chief of your 
house his lands and his honours.” 

The Count started. 

‘ That restoration,” said the Aus- 
trian Prince, who had advanced to 
Harley’s side, ‘I already guarantee. 
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Disgrace that you are, Giulio Fran- 
zini, to the nobles of the Empire, I 
will not leave my royal master till his 
hand strike your name from the roll. 
I have here your own letters, to 
prove that your kinsman was duped 
by yourself into the revolt which you 
would have headed as a Catiline, if 
it had not better suited your nature 
to betray if as a Judas. In ten days 
from this time, these letters will be 
laid before the Emperor and his 
Council.” 

“ Are you satisfied, Monsieur le 
Comte,” said Harley, “ with your 
atonement so far? if not, I have pro- 
cured you the occasion to render it yet 
more complete. Before you stands 
the kinsman you have wronged. He 
knows now, that though, for a while, 
you ruined his fortunes, you failed to 
sully his hearth. His heart can grant 
you pardon, and hereafter his hand 
may give you alms. Kneel then, 
Giulio Franzini—kneel, baffled bravo 
—kneel, ruined gamester — kneel, 
miserable outcast —-at the feet of 
Alphonso, Prince of Monteleone and 
Duke of Serrano.” 

The above dialogue had been in 
French, which only a few of the Ita- 
lians present understood, and that 
imperfectly ; but at the name with 
which Harley concluded his address 
to the Count, a simultaneous cry from 
those Italians broke forth. 

‘Alphonso the Good !—Alphonso 
the Good! Viva—viva—the good 
Duke of Serrano! ” 

And, forgetful even of the Count, 
they crowded round the tall form of 
Riccabocca, striving who should first 
kiss his hand—the very hem of his 
garments. 

Riccabocca’s eyes overflowed. The 
gaunt exile seemed transfigured into 
another and more kingly man. An 
inexpressible dignity invested him. 
He stretched forth his arms, as if to 
bless his countrymen, Even that rude 
cry, from humble men, exiles like him- 
self, consoled him for years of banish- 
ment and penury. 

‘“* Thanks, thanks,” he continued ; 
“ thanks, Some day or other, you 
will all perhaps return with me to the 
beloved Land!” 

The Austrian Prince bowed his 
head, as if in assent to the prayer. 

“ Giulio Franzini,” said the Duke 
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of Serrano—for so we may now call 
the threadbare recluse of the Casino 
—‘* had this last villanous design of 
yours been allowed by Providence, 
think you that there is one spot on 
earth on which the ravisher could 
have been saved from a father’s arm ? 
But now, Heaven has been more kind. 
In this hour let me imitate its mercy ;” 
and with relaxing brow the Duke 
mildly drew near to his guilty kins- 
man. 

From the moment the Austrian 
Prince had addressed him, the Count 
had preserved a profound silence, 
showing neither repentance nor shame. 
Gathering himself up, he had stood 
firm, glaring round him like one at 
bay. But as the Prince now ap- 
proached, he waved his hand, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Back, pedant, back ; you 
have not triumphed yet. And you, 
prating German, tell your tales to our 
Emperor. I shall be by his throne 
to answer—if, indeed, you escape 
from the meeting to which I will force 
you by the way.” Hespoke, and made 
a rush towards the side of the vessel. 
But Harley’s quick wit had foreseen 
the Count’s intention, and Harley’s 


quick eye had given the signal by 


which it was frustrated. Seized in 
the gripe of his own watchful and in- 
dignant countrymen, just as he was 
about to plunge into the stream, Pes- 
chiera was dragged back—pinioned 
down. Then the expression of his 
whole countenance changed ; the des- 
perate violence of the inborn gladiator 
broke forth. His great strength en- 
abled him to break loose more than 
once, to dash more than one man to 
the floor of the deck; but at length, 
overpowered by numbers, though still 
struggling—all dignity, all attempt at 
presence of mind gone, uttering curses 
the most plebeian, gnashing his teeth, 
and foaming at the mouth, nothing 
seemed left of the brilliant Lothario 
but the coarse fury of the fierce natu- 
ral man. 

Then, still preserving that air and 
tone of exquisite imperturbable irony 
which might have graced the mar- 
quis of the old French regime, and 
which the highest comedian might 
have sighed to imitate in vain, Harley 
bowed low to the storming Count. 

‘* Adieu, Monsieur le Comte—adieu! 
I am rejoiced to see that you are 80 - 
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well provided with furs. You will 
need them for your voyage; it is 
a very cold one at this time of the 
year. The vessel which you have 
honoured me by entering is bound to 
Norway. The Italians who accom- 
pany you were sent by yourself into 
exile, and, in return, they now kindly 
promise to enliven you with their 
society, whenever you feel somewhat 
tired of your own. Conduct the Count 
to his cabin. Gently there, gently. 
Adieu, Monsieur le Comte, adieu! et 
bon voyage.” 

Harley turned lightly on his heel, 
as Peschiera, in spite of his struggles, 
was now fairly carried down to the 
cabin. 

“A trick for the trickster,” said 
L’Estrange to the Austrian Prince. 
*‘ The revenge of a farce on the would- 
be tragedian.” 

‘** More than that—he is ruined.” 

‘** And ridiculous,” quoth Harley. 
“TI should like to see his look 
when they land him in Norway.” 
Harley then passed towards the 
centre of the vessel, by which, 
hitherto partially concealed by the 
sailors, who were now busily occu- 
pied, stood Beatrice; Frank Hazel- 
dean, who had first received her on 
entering the vessel, standing by her 
side; and Leonard, a little apart from 
the two, in quiet observation of all 
that had passed around him. Beatrice 
appeared but little to heed Frank ; 
her dark eyes were lifted to the dim 
starry skies, and her lips were moving 
as if in prayer; yet her young lover 
was speaking to her in great emotion, 
low and rapidly. 

** No, no—do not think for a mo- 
ment that we suspect you, Beatrice. 
I will answer for your honour with 
my life. Oh, why will you turn from 
me—why will you not speak ?” 

‘* A moment later,” said Beatrice 
softly. ‘‘ Give me one moment yet.” 
She passed slowly and falteringly to- 
wards Leonard—placed her hand, that 
trembled, on his arm—and led him 
aside to the verge of the vessel. 
Frank, startled by her movement, 
made a step as if to follow, and then 
stopped short, and looked on, but 
with a clouded and doubtful counte- 
nance. Harley’s smile had gone, and 
his eye was also watchfal. 

It was but a few words that Bea- 
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trice spoke—it was but by a sentence 
or so that Leonard answered; and 
then Beatrice extended her hand, 
which the young poet bent over, and 
kissed in silence. She lingered an 
instant; and even by the starlight, 
Harley noted the blush that over- 
spread her face. The blush faded as 
Beatrice returned to Frank. Lord 
L’Estrange would have retired—she 
signed to him to stay. 

‘* My lord,” she said very firmly, 
** T cannot accuse you of harshness to 
my sinful and unhappy brother. His 
offence might perhaps deserve a heavier 
punishment than that which you inflict 
with such playful scorn. But what- 
ever his penance, contempt now, or 
poverty later, I feel that his sister 
should be by his side to share it. I 
am not innocent, if he be guilty ; and, 
wreck though he be, nothing else on 
this dark sea of life is now left to me 
to cling to. Hush, my lord! I shall 
not leave this vessel. All that I en- 
treat of you is, to order your men to 
respect my brother, since a woman 
will be by his side.” 

‘** But, Marchesa, this cannot be; 
and—” 

“Beatrice, Beatrice—and me!— 
our betrothal? Do you forget me?” 
cried Frank, in reproachful agony. 

‘* No, young and too noble lover; 
I shall remember you ever in my pray- 
ers. But listen. I have been de- 
ceived—hurried on, I might say—by 
others, but also, and far more, by my 
own mad and blinded heart—deceiv- 
ed, hurried on, to wrong you and to 
belie myself. My shame burns into me 
when I think that I could have in- 
flicted on you the just anger of your 
family—linked you to my own ruined 
fortunes, my own tarnished name— 
my own—” 

‘¢ Your own generous, loving heart! 
—that is all I asked!” cried Frank. 
“Cease, cease—that heart is mine 
still !” : 

Tears gushed from the Italian’s 
eyes. 

‘Englishman, I never loved you ; 
this heart was dead to you, and it 
will be dead to all else for ever. 
Farewell. You will forget me sooner 


than you think for—sooner than I 
shall forget you—as a friend, as a 
brother—if brothers had natures as 
Now, 


tender and as kind as yours! 
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my lord, will you give me your arm? 
I would join the Count.” 

‘*Stay—one word, madam,” said 
Frank, very pale, and through his set 
teeth, but calmly, and with a pride on 
his brow which had never before dig- 
nified its careless open expression— 
‘tone word. I may not be worthy 
of you in anything else—but an 
honest love, that never doubted, never 
suspected—that would have clung to 
you though all the world were against ; 
such a love makes the meanest man 
of worth. One word, frank and open. 
By all that you hold most sacred in 
your creed, did you speak the truth 
when you said that you never loved 
me?” 

Beatrice bent down her head; she 
was abashed before this manly nature 
that she had so deceived, and perhaps 
till then undervalued. 

‘** Pardon, pardon,” she said, in re- 
luctant accents, half-choked by the 
rising of a sob. 

At her hesitation Frank’s face light- 
ed as if with sudden hope. She raised 
her eyes, and saw the change in him, 
then glanced where Leonard stood, 
mournful and motionless. She shiv- 
ered, and added firmly— 

“‘Yes—pardon; for I spoke the 
truth; and I had no heart to give. 
It might have been as wax to another 
—it was of granite to you.” She 
paused, and muttered inly—‘‘Gran- 
ite, and—broken !” 

Frank said not a word more. He 
stood rooted to the spot, not even 
gazing after Beatrice as she passed 
away leaning on the arm of Lord 
L’Estrange. He then walked resolute- 
ly away, and watched the boat that 
the men were now lowering from the 
side of the vessel. Beatrice stopped 
when she came near the place where 
Violante stood, answering in agitated 
whispers her father’s anxious ques- 
tions. As she stopped, she leaned 
more heavily upon Harley. “It is 
your arm that trembles now, Lord 
L’Estrange,” said she, with a mourn- 
ful smile, and, quitting him before he 
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could answer, she bowed down her 
head meekly before Violante. ‘‘ You 
have pardoned me already,” she said, 
in a tone that reached only the girl’s 
ear, ‘‘ and my last words shall not be 
of the past. I see your future spread 
bright before me under those steadfast 
stars. Love still; hope and trust. 
These are the last words of her who 
will soon die to the world. Fair maid, 
they are prophetic!” 

Violante shrank back to her father’s 
breast, and there hid her glowing 
face, resigning her hand to Beatrice, 
who pressed it to her bosom. The 
Marchesa then came back to Harley, 
and disappeared with him in the in- 
terior of the vessel. 

When Harley reappeared on deck, 
he seemed much flurried and disturb- 
ed. He kept aloof from the Duke 
and Violante, and was the last to 
enter the boat, that was now lowered 
into the water. 

As he and his companions reached 
the land, they saw the vessel in 
movement, and gliding slowly down 
the river. 

“Courage, Leonard, courage!” 
murmured Harley. ‘* You grieve, and 
nobly. But you have shunned the 
worst and most vulgar deceit in civil- 
ised life; you have not simulated 
love. Better that yon poor lady should 
be, awhile, the sufferer from a harsh 
truth, than the eternal martyr of a 
flattering lie! Alas, my Leonard! 
with the love of the poet’s dream are 
linked only the Graces; with the love 
of the human heart come the awfal 
Fates !” 

‘“ My lord, poets do not dream 
when they love. You will learn how 
the feelings are deep in proportion as 
the fancies are vivid, when you read 
that confession of genius and woe 
which I have left in your hands.” 

Leonard turned away. Harley’s 
gaze followed him with inquiring in- 
terest, and suddenly encountered the 
soft dark grateful eyes of Violante. 
‘The Fates, the Fates!” murmured 
Harley. 
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THE PREMIER’S PRESENT POSITION. 


Tue smoke of the battle-field has 
cleared away. There are traces of 
havoc visible in those quarters where 
the firing was hottest. The wounded 
and killed have been removed. The 
belligerents have retired, as it were, 
into winter quarters. The generals 
are anxiously considering which side 
has been really victorious, or whether 
it has been a drawn battle; and what 
is to be the plan of the next campaign. 

This seems a fair figurative state- 
ment of the present position of public 
affairs; and an entire month’s calm 
reflection convinces us that, in our 
last month’s Number, we accurately 
indicated * the general character, and 
probable results, of the great electoral 
contest which was then in the act of 
closing, as well as the character and 
conduct of those who had been, or 
wished to be considered, most promi- 
nent and active in that contest, and 
to be most deeply interested in its 
issues. Our metropolitan contempo- 
rary, the Times, favoured its myriad 
readers, by anticipation, with an Irish 
bird's-eye view of our observations ; 
—we say, an Jrish bird’s-eye view, 
since it was a view of what they were 
not, and yet designed, as afforded by 
a great organ of political opinion, to 
guide its readers as to what our sen- 
timents and intentions really were. 
We shall not, on any account, express 
ourselves otherwise than courteously 
towards our able opponent. We sin- 
cerely regret that we are not fellow- 
labourers in that which we believe to 
be a high cause. But we beg to inti- 
mate, that our views were inaccu- 
rately represented by the Times ; and 
involved in such inaccuracy are the 
character and conduct of the Ministry, 
continuing on their trial before a great 
and enlightened country. We are not 
the organs of that Ministry, nor do we 
profess to be in their confidence in 
any, the slightest degree; nor shall 
we defend their policy, any further 
than we deliberately and conscien- 
tiously believe it to be conducive to 
the welfare of the country. To sup- 
port impostors in high places; to abet 


a gigantic fraud upon the country, 
for the basest purposes of selfish and 
corrupt political party aggrandise- 
ment; to lower the tone of public 
morality, is not a line of conduct 
which ought lightly to be attributed 
to any public journal—daily, weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly; nor to any 
party, or combination, of public men, 
aspiring to conduct the government 
of this mighty empire, and that, too, 
under circumstances of extreme diffi- 
culty and immense responsibility. 
Yet such is the line of conduct which 
the Times has attributed to the Earl 
of Derby’s Government, and to our- 
selves as one of his independent sup- 
porters. The leading article of the 
Times, on the 31st July, concluded 
with the following elaborate para- 
graph: ** Lord Derby has, in his 
own person, greatly lowered the stan- 
dard of public morality ; and, by con- 
stantly using the language of decep- 
tion and evasion, has inoculated his 
supporters with the same miserable 
arts ; so that we find a Magazine, in 
which we were always able hitherto 
to admire the chivalrous advocacy of 
a losing cause, and the preference of 
justice to expediency, stooping to 
the poorest artifices and the most 
transparent substitution of sound for 
meaning, in order to mask a gross 
desertion of principle, and to invest a 
party, held together by the lowest 
considerations, with the semblance 
of a policy and the counterfeit of a 
cause.” 

This is a grave charge against both 
Lord Derby, and ourselves as one of 
his volunteer supporters; but is it a 
just charge? We will demonstrate 
the contrary. 

To the generosity and justice of 
Englishmen, however, it must have 
long ago occurred, that Lord Derby’s 
Government, a body of men of as 
high personal character as ever carried 
on the government of the country, has 
been condemned to submit in silence, 
in unavoidable silence—theirlips being 
sealed by the condition of their exis- 
tence—while extreme political turpi- 
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tude was being daily imputed to them, 
and sayings and doings which never 


were theirs. We calmly protest 
against all this; and are certain that 
we do so upon grounds recognised by 
the public opinion of the country. 
We support Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment because it deserves to be sup- 
ported—first, as an honourable and 
powerful Government, guiltless of 
what has been imputed to it; se- 
condly, as the only Government capa- 
ble of being formed with the slightest 
pretensions to permanency, and con- 
sistently with the safety of our me- 
naced institutions. These are the 
reasons why it has stood its ground 
for six months, though subject every 
day to the concentric fire of the Radi- 
cal press ; and why it will continue to 
stand, though that fire should become 
still closer, quicker, and hotter. 

In this Magazine we have uniform- 
ly advocated Conservative principles, 
as most congenial to the intellect and 
conscience of the country, and con- 
ducive to its welfare. No one that 
we know of ever charged us—and we 
defy anybody truly to do so—with 
being political weathercocks, or aban- 
doning our principles to meet mo- 
mentary political exigencies. We 
have lived through hard and gloomy 
times, without turning to the right 
hand or to the left, and shall con- 
tinue on our course through the far 
harder and more gloomy and trying 
times which may be before us— which 
we are in our conscience persuaded 
are close upon us, unless Lord Derby’s 
Government maintain its ground. We 
have always advocated protection to 
British agriculture, and on principles 
which cannot be better enunciated 
than in the following passage from the 
speech of a distinguished statesman 
of the present day, but delivered 
about thirty years ago—between the 
years 1820-1826—to the farmers of 
Huntingdonshire :— 

‘“* There is a party amongst us dis- 
tinguished in what is called the 
science of political economy, who 
wish to substitute the corn of Poland 
and Russia for ourown. Their prin- 
ciple is, that you ought always to 
buy where you can buy cheapest. 
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They count as nothing the value to 
the country of a hardy race of 
farmers and labourers. They care 
not for the difference between an 
agricultural and a manufacturing po- 
pulation in all that concerns morals, 
order, national strength, and na- 
tional tranquillity. Wealth is the 
only object of their speculation ; nor 
do they much consider the two or 
three millions of people who may be 
reduced to beggary in the course of 
their operations. This they call 
diverting capital into another chan- 
nel. It is to these men, I suspect, 
that our Ministers are about to give 
up the question of trade in corn.” 

Twelve years ago the same emi- 
nent person again expressed himself 
thus upon the subject :— 

‘“*T am decidedly opposed to the 
repeal of protecting duties, whether 
on corn or manufactures. The sys- 
tem of protecting duties is one which 
has been approved of by Mr Huskis- 
son, who always declared that he 
never intended to propose a per- 
fectly free trade. That system I 
believe to be a wise one; and I am 
sure that when a system has been 
long tried, and found effectual, any 
sudden change which throws aside all 
protecting duties will be attended with 
the greatest distress.” * 

These sound sentiments were utter- 
ed by Lorp Joun RussEtx on the 
26th May 1840; and eleven years 
afterwards, he inserted a distinct 
assertion in the Queen’s Speech, that 
such distress was then existing, 
which nevertheless he took no steps to 
relieve or mitigate, and has ever since, 
forsooth, been condemning those who 
would! Whatever changes his Lord- 
ship may have since seen fit, incommon 
with Sir James Graham and the late 
Sir Robert Peel, to make in his 
views, ours have undergone none 
whatever; and we are ready to sup- 
port them by arguments which we 
deem irrefragable. These are also 
Lord Derby’s sentiments; and we 
support him in his present position. 
But what is that position? Let no 
one try to throw dust into the eyes of 
others, in order to prevent them from 
seeing distinctly that position ; yet an 





* We are indebted for these striking revivals to our excellent contemporaries, the 
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extraordinary amount of misrepresen- 
tation has been incessantly uttered 
by the Radical press for that purpose, 
ever since he took, and has occupied, 
that position. It is exactly this, as we 
had it, substantially, several months 
ago from his own lips—I am still in 
favour of imposing upon foreign corn 
a moderate duty, as upon other 
articles, for purposes of both Pro- 
tection and revenue; but if the 
country be decidedly opposed to my 
adopting that policy, I will not at- 
tempt it, but respectfully bow to its 
decision, th ugh I may think it wrong. 
He admits, and we admit with him, 
that the voice of the country is not 
at this moment in favour of adopting 
that policy, and we regret that such 
is its present opinion, though we are 
very far indeed from believing that 
such is its settled and irreversible 
judgment upon the great question. 
No one can see what is in the womb 
of the future, with reference to what 
is called the Free-Trade policy, nor 
how soon the eyes of those represent- 
ing all our great national interests 
may see in that policy the huge 
canker-worm, under whose blighting 
presence and action those interests 
are steadily languishing and perishing, 
in spite of present appearances of 
health and vigour. The country must 
decide for itself. Who is to decide 
for it? Not Lord Derby; and he has 
simply said as much, and when Par- 
liament meets will assuredly not belie 
what he has said. He will not follow 
the deadly example set him by Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, and 
Lord John Russell, who have given 
such shocks to public morality as it 
will not recover, in their or our time at 
least. Is it not perfectly outrageous, 
under these circumstances, to hear 
the Radical press and their protegés, 
who creep into the House of Com- 
mons under their auspices, day after 
day accusing Lord Derby and his 
friends and supporters of having no 
fixed principles or policy, and of out- 
raging public morality by their silence 
during the very time when the country 
was answering his appeal, and while 
they declare themselves maturing ex- 
tensive and important measures, by 
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which they are prepared to stand or 
fall? Take, for instance, the gene- 
rally calm Spectator. On the 31st 
July, it seemed to have quite lost its 
head, as if infuriate at the result of 
the elections; and what then* fell 
from it appears now exceedingly re- 
markable. It spoke of the Earl of 
Derby as “ this reckless nobleman ; ” 
of the “evils resulting from one 
man’s immoral selfishness; ” and 
Mr Disraeli figures as ‘ his audacious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer!” The 
Spectator accused Lord Derby of base 
and systematic ** equivocation ;” but 
went on to make a most extraordinary 
and astounding admission, rendering ri- 
diculous all that had gone before: ‘* Yet 
so little are the people of this country 
affected by such a fact, that, instead 
of indignantly hurling him from his 
seat of power, when the opportunity 
was in their hands, they have 
cushioned it for him, and made his 
tenure easier than before! The ques- 
tion throughout the elections has prac- 
tically been one of confidence in Lord 
Derby; and with no disappointment, 
but with deep regret, we are forced to 
recognise the fact, that public conduct 
of a mean and equivocating character 
is no bar to the entire confidence of a 
very large proportion of the electors 
of England!” We ask our tranquil 
friend whether he now adheres to this 
view? and whether he perceives that, 
to blacken Lord Derby, he has been 
driven to libel that country which 
has given him so great a measure of 
its confidence and support! Such are 
the desperate exigencies of obstinate 
and short-sighted faction! Here is 
by far the ablest, and generally the 
most temperate, of the Radical jour- 
nals, unable to conceal its intense 
mortification at the unexpected success 
of Lord Derby in the elections, and 
too honourable to deny or disguise if. 
Nay, the admission is made in the 
broadest way, that ‘‘ the question had 
been practically, throughout the elec- 
tions, one of confidence in Lord Derby.” 
It was so, and designed by Lord Derby 
to be so; and Sir James Graham has 
been taken at his word, according to 
the Spectator; for that anxious as- 
pirant for renewed political power 
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thrust himself before the country 
at a critical moment, for the pur- 
pose of advising it to make the 
question at the elections a simple 
one of confidence or no confidence in 


Lord Derby. He obligingly recom- 
mended the country to discard all 
other questions but this—confidence 
or no confidence in the Earl of Derby; 
and an abler and fairer politician 
than himself has watched these 
elections with an eye very hostile 
to the Earl, and now declares 
that that exact question has been 
answered in the Earl’s favour! But 
in so answering it, according to the 
Spectator, the country has disgraced 
itself by the deliberate sanction of 
a course of ‘mean and equivocat- 
ing public conduct!” Surely the in- 
terval which has since elapsed must 
have enabled this acute journalist to 
perceive that it had been looking at a 
great national action with jaundiced 
and perverted vision! A gentleman 
once visited a madhouse, and saw in 
it a thoughtful and melancholy in- 
mate, whom he asked how he had got 
there. ‘‘The world, sir,” he replied 
sorrowfully, ‘“‘ and I had a great dis- 
pute. The world said I was mad; 
I said the world was mad: numbers 
carried the day, and here am I!” And 
thus reasons the Spectator concerning 
itself, and the country. 

On the very same day on which our 
grave friend was thus disporting 
himself, another organ of extreme 
liberal opinions, the Daily News, sud- 
denly snapped at a crumb of comfort 
for its famishing stomach, and con- 
spicuously announced to its admirers 
and confiding readers as follows :— 
“It is stated that serious dissensions 
have already arisen within the Tory 
camp. Some of its members have 
made Free-Trade professions, others 
are still Protectionists; and the dif- 
ferences are said already to indicate 
the still more serious difficulties which 
the future can scarcely fail to aggra- 
vate.” A Cabinet Council had just 
been held; and a discreet bird of the 
air, it seems, had carried to the ear of 
the favoured scribe exactly as much 
of what had passed there as it was 
prudent to divulge for the edification 
of the public. The dissensions in 
question have ever since been kept 
exceedingly snug in the Tory camp, 
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it must be owned; and the sentries 
have been so vigilant that no spies 
or sneakers have since been able to 
catch a confirmatory whisper, nor the 
faintest echo of one. We fear the 
wish was father to the thought of this 
sagacious but sanguine organ of the 
Manchester School; who, as Lord 
John Russell assures us, can see 
nothing whatever, with their singu- 
larly contrived optics, but cotton- 
corn and corn-cotton. They are 
squinting swine, huddled together in a 
filthy sty, believing that there is, or 
ought to be, nothing in the world but 
their swill-tub. Let us not, however, 
anticipate our observations with re- 
ference to this disreputable yet dan- 
gerous quarter. 

We have said that we support the 
present Ministry, because we believe 
them deserving of support as an 
honourable and powerful Govern- 
ment, guiltless of what has been im- 
puted to it. We take leave to say 
that that Government reckons among 
its members some of the greatest in- 
tellects of the age, brilliant and pro- 
found, largely acquainted with affairs, 
and consummately qualified to ad- 
minister them in every department of 
the State, with practical advantage 
to the British Empire. It numbers, 
also, men of unimpeachable purity, 
and elevation of personal character, 
as has been repeatedly testified by 
their: bitterest, yet most honourable 
opponents, both within and without 
the walls of Parliament. 

Do we arrogate for the Ministry the 


‘exclusive possession of such distinc- 


tions? We should act idly and speak 
falsely in doing so; but, at the same 
time, we fearlessly challenge an array 
of names superior to theirs in respect 
of title and qualifications for effectively 
serving the public. It were fulsome 
and superfluous to mention names: 
they will occur to all competent ob- 
servers of political men. The head 
of that Government we must needs ex- 
cept from our intention not to men- 
tion names, because he is its visible 
exponent before the country. Who, 
then, shall honestly lay anything to 
the charge of the Earl of Derby? 
Who will deny him the possession of 
splendid powers of eloquence, exer- 
cised with uniform dignity, befitting 
his name and station, and the august 
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assembly which always listens to him 
with visible and audible tokens of 
admiration? A man whose first ex- 
position, in his place in Parliament, of 
his motives and objects in assuming 
the dazzling station of danger and 
responsibility to which his Sovereign 
had invited him, instantly conci- 
liated the confidence of the country, 
which he has never since lest. And 
why? Because his motives and ob- 
jects are altogether above suspicion ; 
and the country assuredly believes 
that he would see his Cabinet crumble 
into political annihilation, rather than 
continue its head an instant after he 
thought he could no longer do so with 
honour to himself, and with advantage 
to his Sovereign and fellow-country- 
men. His personal character is iden- 
tified with the Government which he 
was commanded to form; and that 
personal character has long been 
known and spoken of as one of chi- 
valrous honour. Why, then, should 
it be deemed wonderful that, in the 
language of the Spectator, the one 
practical question before the country 
was, that of confidence in this noble- 
man—ay or no—and the country has 
answered ay? We present to the 
opponents of the Earl of Derby an 
intolerable fact, that no one will ven- 
ture, on the meeting of the House 
of Commons, to propose the conver- 
sion of that Ay into No; and shall 
duly celebrate the folly of him, the 
chosen champion of that absurd aggre- 
gate of incapabilities struggling to de- 
serve the name of a Parliamentary 
opposition, who shall venture to make 
the attempt. 

On a former occasion we repre- 
sented the Earl of Derby as the head 
of the Conservative Government—as 
the uncompromising opponent of 
Popery and Democracy; both of 
whom he has already fought success- 
fully, and will continue to fight. In 
the House of Commons these same 
‘Opponents will confront him in at- 
tempted combination, as they endea- 
voured to do during the elections. 
Having already spoken of the Times, 
the Spectator, and the Daily News, 
let us proceed briefly to deal with 
two of Lord Derby’s deadly enemies, 
as they have shown, and will continue 
to show themselves. Those two ene- 
mies, as the exponents of Popery and 
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Democracy, are—the Popish priests of 
Ireland, and Sir James Graham. Both 
have spoken out very characteristi- 
eally ; and we declare our conviction 
that that right honourable baronet has, 
for the last two years, during which 
we have carefully observed his public 
movements, addressed himself sedu- 
lously to the conciliation of the Popish 
priesthood of Ireland, in which his 
experienced astuteness has detected, 
as he supposes, the strongest element 
in modern political combinations. 
It cannot, and ought not to be 
forgotten, that Sir James Graham 
tendered, and cordially accepted, 
a vote of thanks from the repre- 
sentatives of that body, for his 
zealous and able exertions to defeat 
the efforts of Protestantism in guard- 
ing us against Papal aggression. 
He was conspicuously active in his 
opposition to the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, in all its stages; and by his 
conduct on that occasion, by his 
skilful manoeuvring, he deserved the 
confidence of those who applauded 
the audacious attempt of the Pope 
upon our civil and religious liberties ; 
and equally earned the indigna- 
tion and contempt of the aroused 
Protestantism of the country. The 
Pope, Dr Wiseman, and Sir James 
Graham despised us all, and set us 
down as bigots and drivellers; and 
we verily believe that, if Sir James 
Graham can by any possibility effect 
that result, he will, and as soon as he 
may deem it advisable, destroy the 
Irish Church; obliterate from the 
statute-book all our few remaining 
and insufficient safeguards against 
the disastrous re-ascendancy of Po- 
pery; and, in conjunction with Earl 
Grey, give Dr Wiseman and his bro- 
ther Popish Bishops seats in the 
House of Lords. Then the Pope will 
indeed have made a mighty advance ; 
and his interests will be ceaselessly 
and resistlessly urged forward in both 
Houses—the Lords and Commons. 
What next? The downfall of the 
Church of England—the grand bul- 
wark against Popery throughout the 
world, which the Pope and his emis- 
saries are at this moment steadfastly 
undermining in every direction, 
wherein they have the opportunity. 
O Protestant England, open your 
eyes; send out your scouts in every 
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direction — your Church, the sacred 
guardian of our civil and religious 
liberties, is in real, in great and im- 
minent danger; a danger that has 
never been equalled since our great 
Reformation, which the Pope, in his 
impudent and infamous Bull two years 
ago, called an Anglican Schism, and 
a calamity ! 

Let us see whether these appre- 
hensions are chimerical; and for a 
moment turn our eyes to Ireland 
during the late general election, 
where scenes have been exhibited 
which appear, reverently be it said, 
to have been designed by Providence 
to awaken us to a sense of our dan- 
ger. There may be seen, in hideous 
perspective, scenes which may ere 
long be witnessed on this side of the 
Channel]. There all the decencies of life 
have been set at defiance, all social 
ties snapped asunder, morality and 
religion stamped under foot, by a body 
of men who have acted as though they 
had been so many incarnate fiends. 
Their frantic desperation has been 
calmly directed towards the attain- 
ment of great ends, by those acting in 
direct and immediate obedience to 
orders from Rome; and, to thought- 
ful politicians, nothing is more remark- 
able, and suggestive of deep anxiety, 
than the recklessness with which these 
shocking exhibitions have taken place 
—the Popish hierarchy perfectly aware, 
all the while, of the effect likely to be 
produced by these exhibitions, on 
England and Scotland. Rome runs 
risks, only very advisedly—when it is 
indispensable, and in the furtherance 
of a profound policy. We should have 
imagined that her objects would have 
been to avoid alarming or irritating us 
just now, so soon after the immense 
shock which she had given our insti- 
tutions in 1850; to conciliate, dis- 
semble, and disguise. She has, how- 
ever, pursued a directly opposite 
course. She has again defied us; as 
in the autumn of 1850, so in the sum- 
mer of 1852, and in pursuance of 
a grand policy, fraught with utter 
destruction to us if we do not bestir 
ourselves, and with her own re-estab- 
lishment in supreme universal do- 
minion. Lord John Russell deli- 
berately stated in his place in Parlia- 
ment, as his insulted Queen’s Prime 
Minister, that he believed the Papal 
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aggression, which he had been fore- 
most in denouncing, was part of a vast 
Roman conspiracy against civil and 
religious liberty throughout Europe. 
If he believed it to be so, he did right 
to express that belief; and has for 
ever forfeited all claim to the charac- 
ter of an honest or competent states- 
man, if he had formed that belief with 
levity, and on insufficient grounds. 
Unless we are mistaken, Lord John 
Russell will not now state that he has 
changed his opinion, nor will he, when 
asked the question in the House of 
Commons, during the impending Ses- 
sion. What Rome has done in Ire- 
land during the late so-called elec- 
tions, is done according to the 
carefully concerted plan which com- 
menced daring operations in 1850; 
and the one object kept steadily in 
view, to be attained at all hazards 
whatsoever, was the return to the new 
Parliament of as great a number as 
possible of pledged uncompromising 
supporters of Dr Wiseman’s policy. 
To gain that end, enormous risks 
have been run, with great audacity. 
Nay, even in England—in the metro- 
politan county—the ‘ Metropolitan 
Catholic Committee,” consisting of 
seven priests and three laymen, whose 
names are now before us, met on the 
6th July 1852, and came to the fol- 
lowing Resolution, which all Catho- 
lics enjoying the franchise were re- 
quested to adopt :— 

“ Should a contest take place for 
the county of Middlesex, the Catho- 
lics are earnestly requested to plump 
for R. Bernal Osborne, Esquire!” 
The same course was adopted in the 
Westminster election—we lament to 
add, with success in both instances ; 
and we are satisfied that exactly 
similar resolutions have been made 
and acted upon, but with great caution, 
in every constituency throughout the 
kingdom, where Roman Catholic 
voters existed in sufficient numbers 
to justify the procedure. What is 
to be the end of all this ? 

Let us now, however, recur to Ire- 
land; and, to obviate any charge of 
exaggeration, we will select a witness 
whose sentiments on the subject of 
Protestantism have, we are bound to 
say, been expressed, during the last 
two years, with a uniform vigour and 
heartiness which does honour to the 
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Times. On the 2d of August, the 
Times, which is so fiercely opposed 
to the Earl of Derby’s Government, 
wrote thus in its leading article :— 

“ This is no question of Derby v. 
M‘Hale, or M‘Hale v. Derby, with 
us. It is an expression of honest 
indignation at one of the foulest 
scenes that has ever been known in 
the constitutional annals of this 
country. It would be the same 
thing to us whether the candidates, 
who have incurred the hatred of the 
Roman Irish priesthood, had been 
men whose policy was in all respects 
adverse to our own. We can see 
nothing but a system of intimidation, 
which has rendered the theory of an 
elective Parliament a mere delusion 
throughout Ireland.” We do not 
believe that any honest Protestant 
journal in the empire, of whatever 
hue of secular politics, will gainsay 
this statement ; and is it not one of 
startling significance? The Romish 
priesthood have ridden roughshod 
through blasphemy and blood, in 
devoted obedience to orders from 
headquarters ; and the result should 
speak, and is speaking, trumpet- 
tongued, throughout the empire. 
But for the noble spirit displayed 
by the Irish Protestants, wherever 
they had the faintest chance of main- 
taining or gaining ground, and had 
Drs Wiseman, Cullen, and M‘Hale 
had their will, there would not have 
been a Protestant representative 
returned from Ireland. It is with 
loathing and abhorrence only that 
we feel constrained to defile our 
columns with a few samples of the 
awful blood-provoking blasphemies, 
which the Romish priests of Ireland 
had unscrupulous recourse to, for 
the purpose of carrying their point. 
We are constrained, however, by a 
solemn feeling of public duty, to 
shock our readers by the recital. 

The following language was used by 
a parish Popish priest * in Ireland, on 
a Sunday, from thealtar. The words 
were taken down on the spot, and 
have been supplied to us by a gentle- 
man of unquestionable veracity. ‘* He 
then displayed the sacred vessels (call- 
ing them such) from thealtar, and said, 
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‘ Lord Derby’s Government had trod- 
den them in the dirt—waded in the 
blood of Jesus Christ—and trampled 
on the Lord of Hosts!’ Again—all the 
following frightful and execrable pas- 
sages were uttered from the altar! 
and by priests! professing to be the 
servants of the ever-blessed Re- 
deemer, the meck, the merciful, the 
once Incarnate God, who, in myste- 
rious long-suffering forbearance, was 
present while His professed servants 
dared thus to speak—‘ If there be one 
amongst you who still clings to, and 
gloats over, his sin, let him not show 
his face. I will be on the hustings, 
and watch the perjured wretch who 
dares come forward, and, for a paltry 
bribe, register his vote for ——! I'll 
mark him! ‘If there be a Catholic 
elector of this borough who will dare 
to go forward and register his vote 
for the English enemy, pass him by 
with scorn and contempt. Do not be 
seen to walk with him, or talk to him, 
or associate with him. Let him fester 
in his corruption; be not you contami- 
nated by any contact with a wretch so 
base and degraded. Despise him. If 
you meet him on the high-road, pass 
over to the other side. Have no deal- 
ing with him. Again—‘ For my 
part, I’ll confess to you what my feel- 
ings are with respect to those wretched 
and corrupt Catholics [who vote for 
Protestants.] Let me suppose one 
of those wretches prostrated by sick- 
ness. Suppose the hand of death 
heavy upon him,.and that a messenger 
comes to me to attend him in his 
dying moments. If there were no 
other priest in the way, I would be 
bound to go. [I dare not refuse to 
attend him. But I confess to you that 
I would be sorry from my heart to be 
called upon to attend the deathbed of 
such a being. I would go to attend 
such a wretch with a heavy heart— 
without much hope, because I would 
feel that I was going to administer 
sacraments to one whose conscience 
was so seared, and whose heart was 
so rotten at the core, that I could not 
have much expectation of effecting a 
conversion. Overpowered with the 
impression that I was about to vist 
a perjured wretch who, for a miserable 





- * As these cases will be brought before Parliament, we publish, at present, no 
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bribe, had betrayed the dearest interests 
of his country and his religion, and 
borne down with the harrowing reflec- 
tion that God in his just anger might 
leave such a wretch to die in his sins, 
1 would fear that my mission would be 
Sruitless—that I could have no hope 
of converting a heart so hardened, 
so lost to every sense of duty and 
religion, as to vote for those who 
would trample on the Lord of Hosts.’ 
Again — ‘ Hell has opened, and 
belched forth armies of devils to dese- 
crate and murder, ‘This is the work 
of the Derby Government, who drew 
the sword against the altars of Chris- 
tianity ; and who, if they can get 
power to do so, will not leave one of 
them in these united kingdoms! Up, 
Irishmen, for the Old Faith! Link 
your strength around the sanctuary. 
This is no time for cabals or feuds. 
Who would place hig hopes in the 
smiles of an Orange landlord, while 
the Holy God of Heaven spreads 
forth His arms to shelter the faithful 
defenders of his Church ? Who would 
support , the supporter of 
Dersy and his hell-crew? Who 
would vote for , that wants to 
go to Parliament to help in the de- 
struction of the Catholic Church? 
The traitor who will do so, never let 
him enter a chapel door. Let his 
memory be to you like the memory of 
Judas. Keep from him, for the devils 
of hell are his companions, and no 
saint in heaven will pray for him in his 
dying hour. Vote for — and 
Do your duty to Gop and 
man, and trust in Him alone who 
can defend you—who can wither in a 
moment the hand that would attempt 
to strike you in persecution. Hurrah 
Sor the Brigade !’” 

Surely this is inconceivably shock- 
ing! And here we shall close the brief 
black series, though it could be great- 
ly extended from authentic materials 
in our possession. Can any one sup- 
pose that the men who uttered these 
passages really believed in the truths 
of the religion which they were so 
frightfully belying ? If they did, their 
case is infinitely beyond human re- 
mark, or presumptuous speculation. 

Now, we are not aware that the 
ecclesiastical superiors of these men 
have, in any instance, rebuked them 
for what they have done, or repudiated 
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it. Much further than this, we fear 
we are justified in expressing a belief, 
that they were ordered to do it, and 
have gained the thanks of those from 
whom such order had emanated. 
Another fact requiring special notice 
is, that the individuals selected to 
figure as candidates in these sanguin- 
ary farces, are men, generally speak- 
ing, of an inferior class in every 
respect; doubtless selected with 
prudence, as fit instruments, from 
their utter insensibility to ridicule, 
contempt, or indignation, to exe- 
cute the orders received from time 
to time. The Times has indignant- 
ly spoken out on the subject, char- 
acterising these pseudo ‘‘representa- 
tives” as ‘* Helots, sent to reveal 
the shame of their country. Dirty 
work has this peculiarity, that it must 
be done by dirty agents. The very 
men whom they send to Parliament 
as their spokesmen and mouthpieces, 
even when they rise to address the 
House with the usual cuckoo song 
about the unredressed wrongs of Ire- 
land, are conscious of considerations 
which must give them pause. Every 
member of the assembly whom they are 
addressing, who cares to know the facts, 
is perfectly aware that most of the im- 
passioned orators of the moment are 
nothing but broken-down black-legs ; 
that they have run up scores with 
the waiters of their clubs, and with 
as many unfortunate tradesmen as 
they could find silly enough to give 
them credit. No one would willingly 
associate with them in private, or 
admit them to social intercourse in 
their own homes.” 

See, then, the men with whom the 
Earl of Derby will have to deal; and 
officered by—Sir James Graham! Let 
us for a moment relieve the gloom 
which overhangs this portion of the 
case, by imagining the veteran com- 
mander, in bran-new uniform, very 
splendid indeed—radiant in every 
hue of the political rainbow, review- 
ing his quaint brigade, thinking the 
while of Falstaff and Coventry, and 
the hard necessities of the campaign 
on which he was entering! With 
what a comical mixture of concern 
and disgust would he eye them! 
But, after a while, he would heave a 
sigh, and inwardly exclaim—‘ Trusty 
fellows, nevertheless, for rough work!” 
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And rough work they are sent to do, 
and roughly they will do it. We 
entertain little doubt that these gentry 
have received peremptory orders to 
obey Sir James implicitly ; and that 
he is at this moment planning the 
campaign, in concert with his new, 
creditable, and heterogeneous allies. 
But will matters get to that pass ? 
The coming man—in his own esti- 
mation, and by the temporary conces- 
sions of several other little coming 
ones—to overthrow Lord Derby, is 
Sir James ; and he has taken uncom- 
mon pains, as we showed in our last 
Number, to familiarise the public 
with him in that capacity. Since we 
last wrote, he has made an eager am- 
bitious appearance at Carlisle; much 
too eager, and much too ambitious: 
for he has set people thinking of what 
Ae must be thinking of, and what pur- 
poses and objects he has inview. We 
wish to speak of the right honourable 
baronet with the consideration due 
to a gentleman, and one who has 
played a prominent part in the pub- 
lic service; but truth compels us 
to say that, on the occasion to which 
we allude, he approached the con- 
fines of buffoonery and unfairness, 
to use a very mild term. We have 
weighed all that fell from him at the 
** banquet” which he and Earl Grey 
honoured with their presence at Car- 
lisle, on Monday the 26th July last ; 
for Sir James says nothing, either 
gravely, or with lumbering jocosity, 
without having well considered it. 
On this occasion, however, somewhat 
premature exultation at fancied poli- 
tical successes threw him slightly off 
his guard, and he said some things 
which the subsequent reflections of 
a gentleman may have induced him 
to regret. A few days previously it 
had been carefully bruited abroad 
that a gentleman, filling a high and 
honourable post in Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment, had been guilty of direct 
interference in bribery at Derby. It 
was said that there was irrefragable 
written proof of the fact; and if so, 
no one knew better than Sir James 
Graham that the consequences, both 
political and personal, must needs be 
most serious. On the very day 
on which the right honourable ba- 
ronet permitted himself publicly to 
open his lips upon the subject, the 
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right honourable Secretary-at-War 
was thus indignantly and volunta- 
rily addressing the great county con- 
stituency which had just returned 
him to Parliament by an overwhelming 
majority: ‘I tell you that, directly 
or indirectly, I have had no hand 
whatever, in any case whatever of 
bribery in the borough of Derby. 
Further, as to particulars, I will not 
go; because, whenever Parliament 
meets, whether it be mooted on the 
other side or not, I shall consider it 
my duty, in my place, to state that 
these accusations have been made 
against me; and I shall call on 
those who have made them to prove 
them. J shall endeavour to have an 
inquiry into the whole affair, which, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying, will expose, bare and broad 
to the public view, as gross a case of 
conspiracy, combined falsehood, and 
vile subornation, as ever was brought 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons!” This was said by a 
man of as high personal honour as 
Sir James Graham himself—an officer, 
a Privy Councillor. Now, let us hear 
what was being said, perhaps at the 
very same moment, by aright honour- 
able rival—the imagined coming man, 
at Carlisle. 

‘Gentlemen, something was said 
about Derby! I am going to tell you 
an electioneering secret. Now, mind, 
it is strictly between you and me; 
and I beg that on no account it may 
go any farther.” Dreary pleasantry 
this, surely! Now, mark what fol- 
lows: ‘There is the Vice-President 
opposite, who will confirm me, if ne- 
cessary, for he has the letters in his 
pocket to which I am about to allude.” 
So that the right honourable baronet 
and the worthy opposite had concert- 
ed the little interlude together! Could 
it have been believed? Will it—can 
it be denied? ‘ You have heard of a 
letter addressed, as alleged by a 
member of the Government, to a Mr 
Frail?”—‘ Sir James Graham,’ says 
the reporter, ‘turned towards the side 
galleries, where some Jadies were sit- 
ting!’ and delicately reminded them of 
a line one has heard before, ‘‘ Frailty, 
thy name is woman!” proceeding to 
say, that, in the case of which he was 
speaking, the remark could be more 
appropriately made of men! He con- 
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tinued, ‘ amidst roars of laughter,’ to 
make certain statements, which were 
not confirmed by the letters which 
were present, relative to a visit which 
had been threatened by Mr Frail to 


the Carlisle election. But Sir James 
said, the expected visit was not paid. 
‘“‘Mr Frail was so busily engaged 
elsewhere, he did not come. J know 
not whether the claims of Derby or 
Shrewsbury kept him away, but he 
‘was not forthcoming. Mr Frail 
did not venture to show his face!” 
All this from the gentleman who had 
been acquiescingly told, a day or two 
before, that in any administration 
which may be formed, Sir James 
Graham would be sure to occupy the 
first place! Had Lord Derby been 
similarly entertained, and had a cor- 
responding imputation been made 
upon a right honourable opponent, he 
would probably have preserved a dig- 
nified silence concerning an absent 
gentleman, and political opponent ; 
or he might possibly have said, ‘* Al- 
lusion has been made to an affair 
alleged, in the papers of the day, 
seriously to implicate a right honour- 
able gentleman holding a high and 
important office in the Government. 
He is not present to answer for him- 
self; and I cannot bring myself to 
doubt that, if he were, he would ex- 
onerate himself from that imputation. 
At all events, the matter must come 
before Parliament; and, till then, it 
will be right to withhold all comment 
upon it.” But Sir James Graham 
condescended to act somewhat differ- 
ently. Eager to crush a political rival, 
he arranges with some local election- 
eering ally, that allusion shall be made 
to Derby—that he shall come prepared 
with certain vouchers to verify certain 
statements which were to be made by 
the right honourable baronet, in 
order to give currency and colour to 
a derogatory imputation upon an ab- 
sent opponent, whose lips, he knew, 
were sealed till Parliament had met! 
The whole passage is pregnant with 
cruel and unjustifiable insinuation ; 
and we are certain that no gentleman 
can approve the course taken by Sir 
James Graham on this occasion. It 
was, to the last degree, ungenerous ; 
and we must take leave to add, coarse 
and derogatory to the utterer, and in 
every way unworthy of a man aspir- 
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ing to so high a position as that on 
which his eyes are at this moment 
so fondly fixed. Were we to imi- 
tate his procedure on this occa- 
sion, we might survey his chequered 
career—his flight from constituency 
to constituency—from Carlisle to 
Cumberland, from Cumberland to 
Pembroke, from Pembroke to Dor- 
chester, from Dorchester to Ripon, 
from Ripon to Carlisle again, accom- 
modating his political opinions, in his 
flight, to that which seemed the inte- 
rest of the hour, and then exclaim, 
‘“Frailty, thy name is—Granam!” 
Of these “frailties” he now speaks 
very gaily; but the public thinks of 
them gravely, and will not trust its 
vital interests to such unsteady keep- 
ing. 

Having thus givena malignant lunge 
at the Secretary-at-War, the right 
honourable baronet favoured the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Prime Minister himself, with his po- 
litical compliments. Let us speak of 
each in their order; and, first, of Mr 
Disraeli. Than this gentleman, we 
doubt whether there are half-a-dozen 
abler men in the country; abler, we 
mean, for the purposes of practical and 
masterly statesmanship. Every one 
but those who knew his thorough 
business habits, both as a county 
magistrate in Buckinghamshire, and 
a political leader in the House of 
Commons, was astonished at his un- 
dertaking the duties of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Has not, however, 
the penetrating judgment of Lord 
Derby, in appointing him to this post, 
been thus far justified by the result? 
As leader of the House of Commons, 
in as critical and harassing a position 
as could be imagined, he has displayed 
consummate discretion on every occa- 
sion; and those who have the best 
opportunities of knowing, assert that 
the rapidity and accuracy of his ap- 
prehension, and the soundness and 
decision of his judgment, challenge 
unqualified and high admiration. He 
affords a very splendid refutation of 
the impudent and selfish fallacy of 
presumptuous dullards, that a man of 
genius cannot be a man of business! 
Weentertain no doubt that he is at the 
present moment devoting, and has long 
been devoting, every faculty of his 
mind—aided by the greatest financial 
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ability and information which are at 
the command of a responsible British 
statesman in his high office, and un- 
der the pressure of immense responsi- 
bility—to the duty of devising mea- 
sures to remedy real and great fiscal 
evils, with a comprehensive regard 
to all the interests of the country. 
He himself publicly announced, that 
the Government were engaged upon 
‘measures which would obtain the 
assent, and even the enthusiastic ap- 
probation, of the great body of the 
people.” On another occasion, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of 
measures as ‘looming in the future ;” 
and, we doubt not, alluded to the 
application of certain commanding 
principles of justice, which none wish 
more sedulously to keep out of sight 
and operation than the venomous 
and writhing occupants of the Man- 
chester nest of falsely-called Free- 
Traders. Hear, then, what Sir James 
Graham, almost in the same breath 
in which he announced his meek will- 
ingness to occupy ‘‘ ANY SITUATION 
WHICH IT MIGHT BE IN THE PLEA- 
SURE OF THE CROWN TO CALL UPON 
HIM TO FILL”—Sir James Graham, 
whose official experience should have 
recalled to his recollection the pres- 
sure of official reserve operating on 
Ministers—said with reference to these 
well-considered intimations of an 
eminent minister : ‘‘ We hear of some- 
thing ‘ looming in the future.’ I will 
tell you what is looming in the future 
—a quart bottle, into which a con- 
juror is to jump. May I be there to 
see!” Novel and dignified language 
this for a right honourable baronet 
in Sir James’s position; smacking 
somewhat of the slang of that 
elevated school —the Manchester 
school—to which Sir James has re- 
cently allied himself. ‘ And I tell 
you this,” he continued : ‘‘ I am satis- 
fied that all these vain declarations 
about ‘some great scheme for the 
revision of taxation, which will be 
hailed with delight by all classes of 
the country,’ arevain delusions, andwill 
be dissipated into thin air.” Sir James 
Graham will probably admit that Mr 
Drummond, a man of high personal 
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character, of great ability, and an 
accomplished financier, is equally well 
qualified with himself to speak on the 
subject to which he was alluding; and 
Mr Drummond publicly declared, that 
‘* Mr Disraeli was a man of very great 
genius,* and, together with the persons 
now in office, more likely to put our 
taxes in a proper state, than others 
are.” Another first-rate financial 
authority—perhaps the greatest in the 
country—Mr Baring, the member for 
Huntingdon, spoke, in his place in 
the House of Commons, in still higher 
terms of eulogy concerning the capa- 
bilities of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Is it, then, becoming in Sir 
James Graham thus to speak of that 
right honourable gentleman, and the 
measures which he is maturing under 
the pressure of official responsibility ? 
Let Sir James ask himself, with a 
blush, what is the real value of his 
own political opinions, adopted and 
abandoned with such criminal levity ! 
If he be now as sincere as he was in 
1839, let him reflect on his language 
then, and be silent: ‘* After the best 
reflection which I can bestow upon 
the subject, and viewing it in every 
possible light, I do not hesitate to 
declare my conviction, that A FREE 
IMPORTATION OF CORN . . . would 
render this THE LAST COUNTRY WHICH 
I SHOULD WISH TO INHABIT”! 
Having thus disposed of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir James 
flew at still higher game—the noble 
Premier. We beg to call special atten- 
tion te the right honourable baronet’s 
well-considered observations on the 
Earl of Derby, and the course which 
he has hitherto adopted. After coquet- 
ting, in a miserable spirit of subser- 
vient trifling, with the question of the 
ballot, and alluding to the Earl of 
Derby’s declared resistance to the 
progress .of democracy, the right 
honourable baronet thus proceeded : 
“‘T have no such great alarm at the 
spread of democracy. . . . If I were 
the most timid person dreading the 
increase of power on the part of the 
popular party, I should say, delibe- 
rately, that Lord Derby, during the 
short time he has held office, has 





* It isa feather in the cap of the new House of Commons, that it contains three men 
of such high literary genius and brilliant reputation as Mr Disraeli, Mr Macaulay, 
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done more to give a sudden and violent 
impulse to the popular party, than any 
course df mild progressive reform could 
have effected in the space of two gene- 
rations! . . What was the very 
first act of Lord Derby, on accepting 
the seals of office? It was”—not to 
send for that veteran soldier of for- 
tune, but—‘‘on that very day to 
create eighteen privy councillors, — 
to raise men to the highest office in the 
State, with no official training what- 
ever, and without any peculiar ability 
or intelligence to miTIGATE their in- 
experience. TZhat was an immense 
stride towards democratic govern- 
ment!” 

Such are the ‘ deliberate” asser- 
tions, and such the reasons assigned 
for them, by this venerable chame- 
leon. It is thus that he presumed 
“deliberately” to stigmatise a Go- 
vernment, consisting, amongst others, 
of the Duke of Northumberland, 
Lord St Leonards, the Earl of Lons- 
dale, the Earl of Malmesbury, the 
Earl of Eglinton, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Marquis of Exeter, 
the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Har- 
dinge, Mr Disraeli, Mr Walpole, Sir 
John Pakington!—to say nothing 
of the various other gentlemen anxi- 
ously selected by the Earl of Derby 
to carry on the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, and every day of whose tenure 
of office affords a glittering refuta- 
tion of the unfounded and wanton 
assertion of this eager and not very 
fastidious aspirant for office! In 
what way is it insinuated that Lord 
Derby’s appointments have consti- 
tuted ‘“‘an immense stride towards 
democratic government?” Thealleged 
absence of “ official training.” Fare- 
well, then, heroes of the Manchester 
School! Broad-bottomed as Sir James 
Graham’s Administration may be, it 
will not include Friend Bright, or 
Cobden--or any of those other wor- 
thies who are, doubtless, licking their 
lips in hopeful expectation of a good 
time coming, with their eyes fixed 
upon Netherby ! 

f We give to Sir James Graham’s 
‘deliberate” assertion, as deliberate 
and an indignant contradiction; and, 
in simply doing so, feel that we for- 
bear from the utterance of exceed- 
ingly severe strictures upon what fell 
from him on an occasion to which he 
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naturally hoped and expected that the 
anxious eyes of the public would 
be directed. If, however, he have 
nothing different from, or better than, 
this to offer them, as pledges and 
guarantees for safe statesmanship, 
guided by a lofty and chivalrous cha- 
racter and bearing, let him be off to 
California, and so contemptuously 
quit ‘*the last country which he can 
wish to inhabit”—where ‘ a free im- 
portation of corn” is in disastrous 
operation, rendering us, the ‘* work- 
shop of the world, dependent for our 
bread upon foreign countries!” We 
will tell Sir James what would consti- 
tute ‘* an immense stride towards de- 
mocratic government”—the accession 
of himself and the associates with 
whom he has latterly allied himself, 
and with whom he is at this moment 
busily arranging preliminaries, and 
the conditions of adhesion and sup- 
port. It would be an immense stride 
towards democratic government, to 
see a gentleman called to the head of 
affairs, who adopts and discards poli- 
tical principles as so many counters 
for a political gaming-table—perilously 
announcing, by his own conspicuous 
example, that to-day affords no secu- 
rity for to-morrow’s principles or 
course of action, or rather, on the 
contrary, a guarantee that those of 
to-morrow will contradict those of to- 
day. Such conduct tends to convert a 
Politician into—Pantaloon ; and the 
case would be only aggravated by the 
fact that such conduct was practised 
by one who, in all the private relations 
and amenities of life, was perfectly 
irreproachable. 

We now approach Sir James 
Graham’s other grave imputation 
upon the political conduct of the 
Earl of Derby, and shall again 
adopt his own words—designed to 
condense and give currency to those 
derogatory insinuations, or rather ac- 


cusations, with which the Radical’ 


press had been teeming. 

‘“‘ Never would I,” commenced Sir 
James, in the capacity of candidate for 
the premiership—‘ never would J say, 
‘I throw the question of my policy be- 
fore the people of this country, that the 
people may decide : that I have no ab- 
solute opinion of my own, but am will- 
ing to do as the country directs. I 


would say, this is a wise, this is a’ 
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prudent people; but this is a demo- 
cratic course dangerous to pursue. I 
never would be the tool of the will of 
the people of this country. I would 
exercise my own independent judg- 
ment. That which I thought right I 
would publicly uphold, and [ would 
stand or fall by it. As to Lord Derby, 
he himself says, he entertains an opi- 
nion—an individual opinion—an indi- 
vidual opinion is entertained by the 
Prime Minister. . . . If the people of 
this country think otherwise, I will 
not propose the reimposition of a 
duty on corn, but leave it to my 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to pro- 
pose some remission of taxation which 
will compensate for the losses which 
the agricultural interest has sustain- 
ed.’ No, we are too far north to be 
led away by that!” 

Passing over the undignified tone 
of this, let us look steadily for a few 
moments at what he has said, in 
order to see whether there be any 
substance in it. On a particular 
question of fiscal economy, forming 
only one item of the many with 
which a statesman has to deal in 
governing a country, the Prime 
Minister, as we have seen, said to the 
country at large—‘ Such is my own 
opinion ; but if a decisive majority 
of a ‘wise and prudent people” 
oppose my acting in accordance with 
that opinion, I will so far defer to 
the deliberate voice of the country, 
that [ will not interfere with its deci- 
sion; but I see evils which require 
a remedy, in consequence of the 
country having, in my view, precipi- 
tately arrived at a particular conclu- 
sion; and those evils I will take the 
earliest opportunity of redressing.’ 
This opinion Lord Derby shares in 
common with—Lord Shelburne, and a 
great number of his political opponents. 

Questions of this kind are of a 
supremely difficult practical charac- 
ter—namely, how fara governor or 
lawgiver may accommodate himself 
to the universally prevalent error 
among those for whom he is called 
by Providence to legislate and to 
govern: but is it not mere unworthy 
trifling to say, that a modern governor 
of an enlightened people is to abdi- 
cate his functions, because on one 
particular subordinate question their 
opinion differs from his own, and he 
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is prepared to defer to it from reasons 
of pressing state policy? If he plainly 
tell them beforehand the principles by 
which he will regulate his Govern- 
ment, purposely requiring them to 
express trust or distrust in his prin- 
ciples and pretensions, and they in- 
sist on selecting him, who shall gain- 
say the conduct and decision of 
governor, or governed? ‘The mat- 
ter appears to us unworthy of being 
seriously discussed; and this is the 
last time that we shall discuss it. But 
Sir James Graham, in his own ele- 
gant phraseology, is ‘‘too far north 
to be led away by” that which he will 
soon find recognised as * legislation in 
the spirit of the age, which is the 
spirit of justice.” We verily believe 
that no man living could more power- 
fully and conclusively illustrate, ex- 
press, and demonstrate, the propriety 
of Lord Derby’s procedure, than Sir 
James Graham himself, did it but 
suit his political interests to do so; 
but then, to be sure, what course of 
procedure could he, and has he, not, 
so powerfully illustrated and cogently 
enforced ? 

The genius of the Roman Catholic 
religion abhors Democracy, but will 
fondly embrace it, in order to further 
the supposed interests of that reli- 
gion. ‘Its soft embrace is agony 
and death,” however—as is the case 
with the flower which tenderly closes 
over the fly. Democracy, to vary the 
figure, in dalliance with Popery, is 
like the prey seen fascinated by the 
baleful eye of the serpent—viz. to de- 
struction. Sir James Graham ap- 
pears to us on the eve of a thorough 
identification with the Democratic 
party of this country, having lost all 
chance of an alliance with the Con- 
servative party. His ambition is 
great, and he feels acutely the isolated 
position to which, from some cause 
or other, he has been relegated by all 
parties. He is tired of sitting on the 
back benches, and seeing ‘‘ novices” 
governing the country, and, what is 
worse, successfully, without his co- 
operation, and in spite of his opposi- 
tion. His resolve has been taken. 


‘ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
movebo.” 


On none of the occasions which he 
has latterly seized for exhibiting him- 
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self have we seen any repudiation of 
even the extremest opinions; for he 
knows that, were he to do so, pari 
passu would recede from him those 
without whom he can now do no- 
thing. This is the true key to his 
present position, which he must secret- 
ly feel and acknowledge to be both 
embarrassing and humiliating. His 
nov or@ he felt to be gone, the instant 
that the Earl of Derby had announced 
his resolution to act in accordance 
with the expressed opinion of the 
country, at the elections, on the sub- 
ject of aduty on corn. Let any one 
refer to Hansard for his elaborate 
effort, on the first meeting between 
the new Ministers and the House of 
Commons, to demonstrate that Lord 
Derby was finally and for ever com- 
mitted to a duty on corn, with which 
he ought to stand or fall; and at this 
moment Sir James feels himself poli- 
tically—nowhere. With whom is he 
1o combine, in order to return to 
power, “ iF it should be the” very 
improbable ‘ pleasure of the Crown 
to call him to” power ? 

Does he dream of effecting a junc- 
tion with Mr Gladstone, Mr Card- 
well, and the other members of what 
has hitherto passed under the name, 
for want of a conveniently distinctive 
designation, of the Peel party? First 
of all, we have yet to learn that the 
men of high honour and principle 
whom Sir Robert Peel persuaded to 
follow his eccentric movements, are 
capable, in a moment of pique and 
disappointment, of politically perjur- 
ing themselves by the adoption of 
Radical opinions, against which all 
their public acts and declarations are 
on record against them, to stare them 
out of countenance before an indignant 
and disgusted country. Sir James 
Graham’s recent conduct is indeed 
calculated to ‘* lower the tone of pub- 
lic morality ;” but we know—we say 
it advisedly—that there are distin- 
guished members of that party whom 
nothing can drive into the ranks of 
the Radicals; who have declared 
that neither directly nor indirectly will 
they do what is tantamount to taking 
such a course, and who are anxious 
that the existing Government should 
be dealt with fairly, and encouraged 
to act in a spirit of moderation and 
conciliation. We shall be infinitely 
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astonished to find such a man as Mr 
Gladstone commit such an act of 
political suicide. We are persuaded 
that no paltry feelings of irritation 
can induce that gentleman to enlist 
himself in the ranks of Sir James 
Graham, in company with such 
men as Mr Cobden or Mr Bright, 
in the bonds of economical, social, 
moral, and political union of princi- 
ples and sentiments. We speak the 
sentiments, we are certain, of the 
vast majority of moderate politicians, 
when we say that we regard such a 
conjuncture as practically impossible. 
It is absurd and monstrous to think 
that any man, or number of pub- 
lic men, would venture upon such 
a desperate experiment upon public 
opinion and forbearance as would be 
indicated by the spectacle of New- 
castle, Graham, Gladstone, Cobden, 
Cardwell, Hume, Villiers, and Bright, 
sitting, a happy united family, at the 
same council-board! The very sound 
moves to laughter; and the first 
visible advance towards such a com- 
bination would be the signal for in- 
stant adherence to Lord Derby’s 
Government of very many honourable 
and independent but moderate Whigs. 
Rightly read, the elections have 
taught impressive and instructive 
lessons to three parties—to the Peel 
party, the Russell-Whig party, and 
the Graham-Cobden revolutionary 
party ; namely, that the country will 
have none of them separately, for 
each is in decisive and ludicrous 
minority. Had the country given any 
one of them its confidence, it would 
have placed it in a commanding 
majority, capable of effective action ; 
but by placing them in an unquestion- 
able minority, it has told them plainly 
—we wish you to be in Parliament, 
but not in power. Be there to check, 
to counsel, for the purpose of defeating 
faction and misgovernment, but not 
yourselves to govern. Then, has the 
country not equally forbidden the- 
three to combine, and thereby attempt 
to convert three minorities into a 
majority ? Is there a single member 
of the Reform Club, however san- 
guine, who ventures to hope that the 
country will stand a Radical Govern- 
ment? Why did it not say so at the 
last election? It then spoke out 
in the negative; and if Sir James 
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Graham were really to attempt the 
formation of a Cobden cabinet, at 
the very first inkling of such an impu- 
dent experiment, incredulity would 
succumb to alarm, to consternation-- 
and down would go the Funds, lower 
and lower, till the attempt was aban- 
doned, once and for ever, to intro: 
duce revolution into the heart of a 
thoroughly conservative country. 
Wild work would Messrs Cobden 
and Co. make in a twinkling with 
the Church, with the army, the 
navy, with the laws and the consti- 
tution, all of which they would sub- 
merge under the deluge of universal 
suffrage. Lord John Russell and Sir 
George Grey openly declared their 
conviction in the House of Commons, 
that the measure which these men 
supported in a body, in the year 1849,* 
was one of downright Chartism. We 
recently quoted the very wordsin which 
they so expressed themselves. Are 
we, then, to expect Lord John to 
support a Chartist Government? Is 
he to turn Chartist ? If so, a mourn- 
ful country would instantly send him 
to keep company with another Char- 
tist, who is now prevented from doing 
further mischief. What then becomes 
of Sir James Graham’s advance to- 
wards the Radicals?—or are they 
advancing towards him? We beg 
these gentry to consider these things 
coolly ; for this is the lesson which 
the country has taught them. 

What has the country said to the 
Whigs? — the Russell-Grey semi- 
Radicals? Where are they? Blown 
away by the breath of popular con- 
tempt and disgust. They are appa- 
rently silent as the grave. Lord 
John is at this moment sitting in a 
delightful little apartment, trying to 
solace his jaded mind with the mate- 
rials lying before him, by the aid of 
which he is to come out in a new and 
engaging character, as the biographer 
of his brother poet, Moore. The 
author of Don Carlos is sighing, as 
he reads the lonely lines, ‘* Oft in the 
stilly night ;” and thinks of their ap- 
plicability to certain political ‘halls 
deserted.” Let him take courage: 
the country wishes him, and Lord 
Mahon, and Mr Cardwell, to drop 
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given them leisure for it. But the 
brilliant pencil of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, or rather his eloquent lips— 
for he spoke it at the hustings, on 
commencing his gallant and success- 
ful fight for Hertfordshire—shall tell 
us what view the country takes of the 
little clique which it has just pushed 
unceremoniously into. a back room, 
with paper caps on their heads. 


* T denounce that small section of ambi- 
tious men who endeavour to juggle the 
Whigs into the belief that, without them, 
no Government can be safe, and to coax 
the Radicals into the notion that without 
them no Government can be liberal? I 
don’t deny that Lord John himself has 
many high qualities : he has courage, elo- 
quence, genius ; but he has shown a most 
inordinate passion to monopolise power, 
and a most restlessimpatience to regain it ; 
and he certainly did succeed in forming an 
Administration as much the reverse of 
liberal as possible, and as much resembling 
an oligarchy as was ever before seen in 
this country. With one or two illustrious 
exceptions, it was the Government of a 
couple of families. Wherever you looked 
you saw a Russell, or the connection of a 
Russell ; a Grey, or the cousin of a Grey. 
That last Government puts me in mind of 
the Chinese map of the world. The Chi- 
nese describe a large circle in the middle 
of a square, leaving out four little corners, 
which they consider the regions of per- 
petual darkness and snow. They state 
this circle to be the Celestial empire of 
China ; and to the four cold little corners 
they banish the miserable remnant of 
mankind. Just so, the last Cabinet de- 
scribed a Liberal Administration. They 
drew a great circle round all the good 
things of Downing Street. That was the 
Celestial Empire! in which they quar- 
tered themselves and their families ; but 
as for you, Radicals, Reformers, friends of 
progress—you don’t belong to the Celes- 
tial Empire any more than the Conserva- 
tives do—you were left to blow your nails 
on the cold side of the circle.” 


And let us add the beautiful perora- 
tion :— 

“Tt was once finely said by Lord 
Brougham, that it was the boast of the 
Roman Emperor Augustus that he found 
Rome of brick and left it of marble ; but 
how much nobler the boast of the Minis- 
ter who shall say that he found law dear, 
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and left it cheap ; found it the patrimony 
of the rich—left it the inheritance of the 
poor ; found it the two-edged sword of 
fraud and oppression—left it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence ? 
And if for nothing else but to carry 
through all our courts the reform thus 
nobly commenced in the Court of Chan- 
cery, I should still say as a true friend of 
the people, ‘Give to Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment a fair trial.’ ” 


Sir Edward must pardon our sudden 
transit, for one moment, from himself 
to Mr Cobden, to remind our readers 
that that plain-spoken gentleman, in 
the late Parliament, told Lord John 
to his face, flatly, that his return to 
power was impossible ; wherefore, it 
seems to us—on considering what has 
thus fallen from a highly gifted genius, 
and a daring demagogue—that Lord 
John and his little decimated party 
are, with reference to Conservative and 
Radical elements of attraction and 
support, in the position of Mahomet’s 
coffin ; and there we leave them. 

The country has frightened the Peel 
party out of its wits ; it has suddenly 
proved a very Herod to them. We 
seriously ask all the honourable mem- 
bers of that party to reflect on the 
treatment which they have experi- 
enced at the hands of the constitu- 
encies. If they do not see it, every 
one else does—that they are at a 
terrible discount ; as our mercantile 
friends would say, they are at a 
very low figure. Their faithful 
little dog, the Chronicle, has clean 
gone mad on their account. It has 
yelped, and yelped, and yelped, till 
it can now only snap in silence. It 
hopes that the cream of the Radical, 
the Whig, and the Conservative 
parties will rally round its intelligent 
and modest owners as the coming 
men—whom it does not seem to see 
are yet a very long way off indeed ! 
It is utterly inconceivable to us what 
this singular paper would be at — 
what it really believes to be possible, 
in any political contingency that can 
Occur. 

And now a word concerning Lord 
Derby’s Government, and the party 
which supports, and has placed it 
where it is. That Government, 
that party, is Conservative—PRortes- 
TANT-CoNSERVATIVE—and placed in 
its present position at an extremely 
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perilous crisis. That position is a 
proud one, but surrounded with thé 
gravest possible responsibilities, which 
none can sustain but men of great 
ability. We have been charged by 
the Times with sharing and abetting 
Lord Derby’s alleged attempt to lower 
the standard of political morality —a 
charge which we repel with great in- 
dignation. We see no difference what- 
ever between personal and political 
immorality. That man cannot be per- 
sonally virtuous who deliberately per- 
petrates political profligacy. In this 
great enlightened country, public opi- 
nion is naturally influenced by the 
public expression of that opinion. 
Whoever writes what will be read by, 
and influence even a very few persons, 
incurs a real responsibility—com- 
mensurately greater with the number 
of those who so read and are so 
influenced ; and those who write in 
this Magazine are men who deeply 
feel that responsibility. They do 
not commit this long-established 
organ of public opinion lightly to the 
support of either men or measures ; 
and cherish, on the contrary, such a 
painful sense of a certain recent act 
of prodigious political tergiversation 
—that to which we owe the sudden 
total repeal of the corn-laws, and 
the imposition of the income-tax 
under a pledge which was flatly 
false—as renders the writers in 
Blackwood’s Magazine both cautious 
and jealous. Let any man prove to 
us, if he can, that we have in any 
single instance upheld ‘ deception 
and evasion.” We challenge proof; 
and if it be not given, despise 
assertion. Incapable ourselves of 
deception or evasion, we are also 
incapable of such an act of in- 
credible stupidity, and ingratitude 
towards the public, as ~to enlist 
ourselves into the service of a Go- 
vernment which deals in deception 
and evasion. If we thought Lord 
Derby’s Government capable of such 
conduct, we should be the first to 
expose and denounce it; but we 
deny the imputation altogether. The 
course which a certain portion of the 
press has thought consistent with the 
dignity of political literature to adopt, 
towards the distinguished men whom 
the Queen has intrusted with the 
government of her mighty empire, 
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is, in our opinion, not only cen- 
surable, but quite intolerable, and 
a degradation to that political 
literature. Those who are guilty 
of it failto see how it lowers them 
in public estimation, and also how 
completely it fails of its object. The 
press of Great Britain is very power- 
ful, but not omnipotent; the public 
is nobly and sternly generous and 
just—it sympathises with those who 
are falsely accused, and visits with 
the vengeance of an indignant disdain 
those who falsely accuse, and that 
systematically, and for the basest 
party purposes. We shall make no 
particular allusions, nor condescend 
to use the language of vituperation ; 
but we have, with all just and mode- 
rate men, been shocked at the way 
in which the Earl of Derby and his 
brother ministers have been sedu- 
lously slandered, and with the 
more eagerness, that their own lips 
are necessarily sealed—for a while. 
Grave and specific imputations have 
been made and persevered with, in 
defiance of distinct denial and dis- 
proof; and we are at a loss for lan- 
guage in which fitly to characterise 
such conduct. But, in the mean 
time, what is the result? These 
misrepresented ministers, sought to be 
covered in the slanderer’s slime, are 
silently conducting the affairs of the 
country, as far as we can see from 
their public acts and the result of 
their acts, calmly and most effec- 
tively. 

We are ourselves constant Protec- 
tionists; but we also know that what 
is scientifically right is sometimes poli- 
tically impossible. We are not going 
tocall on Lord Derby to resign because 
he cannot give us all we require, or 
think right. We still hold those funda- 
mental political opinions which Lord 
John Russell, Sir James Graham, and 
Sir Robert Peel, have publicly, de- 
liberately, solemnly, repeatedly de- 
clared to be their own, but suddenly 
repudiate, and then conceive them- 
selves justified in ridiculing us for 
continuing to entertain them. We 
look upon the repudiation by political 
men of great leading principles of 
state policy, averred for a long course 
of years, to be as serious a matter as 
can occupy thoughtful attention. It 
appears to us—and it has always 
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appeared to us—that those who thus 
act, fairly subject themselves to the 
sternest scrutiny, and are liable to 
the imputation of radical unsoundness 
of judgment, or unconscientiousness. 
If a public man, highly educated, 
intellectually gifted, with infinite op- 
portunities for observation and reflec- 
tion, during fifteen or twenty years, 
deliberately affirms, re-affirms, and 
acts upon certain great political prin- 
ciples as wise, honest, and advanta- 
geous, the political moralist has surely 
a right to require him to establish, on 
the clearest possible proofs, that what 
he has been saying and doing all his life, 
he now verily and in his conscience be- 
lieves to have been utterly and ruinous- 
ly fallacious; and if, in addition to this, 
the challenged individual is liable to 
the least suspicion of having acted 
with a view to personal advancement 
or aggrandisement, receives place and 
power as the consequences and results 
of changed opinions, a presumption is 
raised which it is almost impossible to 
rebut. Now ‘our withers are un- 
wrung”—we have no recantation, or 
excuse, or apology to make: we stand 
by our principles, and respect all who 
do the same; but we must be excused 
for dealing somewhat contemptuously 
with those who, being in the other 
category, become our flippant censors. 
We say “silence, for decency’s sake.” 
We believe, for reasons alleged by 


those who have so coolly changed 


their coats, that a Protectionist 
policy will in the end be again the 
dominant policy of this country — 
alike shedding its benignant influence 
over our ships, our colonies, our 
commerce, our manufactures, our 
agriculture. We are content to wait, 
repressing, as best we may, owr 
anxieties when we contemplate all 
these great interests. We suspect 
that these are the principles of the 
present Government; but their own 
faith is solemnly pledged to the 
country to deal fairly with it on the 
question of Protection. They are 
bound to abandon the attempt to 1m- 
pose a duty on corn; but they are as 
solemnly bound, in the language of 
Mr Disraeli, *‘ to have justice done to 
the soil.” The present Ministers de- 
clare that they believe themselves 
able to do justice to the soil; and if 
they do not, they will fall. The 
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ardent hope of the enemies of the 
agricultural interest is, that it will 
prove very unreasonably exacting and 
intractable, in order to let in that great 
friend of the agricultural interest, Mr 
Cobden, who told them, ** we owe the 
JSarmers something,”—these being the 
very words of that sapient and con- 
scientious statesman. But that ardent 
hope is doomed to disappointment, for 
the agricultural interest is not going 
to have a strait-waistcoat put on it 
for its pains. It will not take the per- 
fidious advice offered to it. The crow 
has the cheese in its bill, and will not 
drop it into the watering mouth of 
the flattering fox beneath. Poor 
reynard, the crow thanks you for your 
compliments, and will sing for you 
when she has swallowed her cheese. 
The Earl of Derby declared, on 
assuming office in February, that 
the revision of our economical sys- 
tem was a vast undertaking, re- 
quiring deliberate and comprehen- 
sive consideration. Has he yet had 
time for it? Is he to rush to re- 
sults with -puerile and idiotic preci- 
pitancy? If he were, he would, it is 
superfluous to say, lose the confi- 
dence of the country; but there is 
no fear of his doing it. We cannot, 
we do not, doubt that measures are 
in preparation which may surprise 
our enemies ; but they ought to wait, 
though the suspense is tantalising. 
Their staunch friend the 7Zimes tells 
them that ‘it is only fair and wise, 
to hear from ministers themselves the 
principles on which they intend to 
act, and the measures which they 
mean to bring forward.” We wait, 
in patience and confidence, for the 
acts and deliberations of those whom 
we take the liberty to believe men of 
high and scrupulous honour, integrity, 
and great capacity, and also indomita- 
ble courage. We bear in mind what 
one of themselves* has lately said: 
“We shall carry out our views with 
more efficiency, and I believe with 
more success, in the new Parliament, 
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when the Ministry will no longer have 
to meet a hostile Parliament, or be 
restrained in its policy by an over- 
powering opposition. We shall meet 
Parliament prepared to do our duty, 
under a firm conviction that the 
country will steadily support us.” 

But that purty, gentlemen of the 
LEAGUE, at Chesham Place, Ne- 
therby, and Manchester, is a duty of 
a very comprehensive character, af- 
fecting every individual, and every 
interest in the British Empire. In 
it are involved the preservation and 
advancement of imperial interests— 
those of the national religion, moral- 
ity, social economy —the colonial, 
agricultural, mercantile, and manu- 
facturing interests of this superb em- 
pire. We say with reverence, may 
God guide the counsels that have to 
deal with such mighty matters! And 
above and beyond all other sources 
of anxiety, is that profound one 
which concerns our Protestantism. 
We again fervently declare, before 
our fellow-countrymen, that we be- 
lieve our Protestantism in danger. 
Look to the Irish elections, a sicken- 
ing but suggestive spectacle! There 
the Popish priesthood is seen squat- 
ting like a hideous nightmare on the 
benighted population. Rouse your- 
selves! rouse yourselves! ye Protes- 
tants of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land! Up to the rescue! Why was 
the Earl of Derby the object of such 
diabolical hatred and falsehood, vented 
from the rancorous lips of the Popish 
priesthood of Ireland? Because they 
know that in him they have to deal 
with their most steadfast opponent ; 
for his memorable words on assum- 
ing office are still ringing in their 
ears— 

‘*WILL YOU SUPPORT A GOVERN- 
MENT WHICH WILL UPHOLD THE 
PROTESTANT INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY, AND GIVE STRENGTH AND 
INCREASED POWER TO RELIGIOUS 
AND MORAL EDUCATION THROUGH- 
OUT THE LAND?” 





* The Chancellor of the Exchequer at the Buckingham election. 
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THE CRUSADERS’ MARCH. 


- WRITTEN FOR MUSIC. 


I. 
RalsE ye up the song of Zion ; 
Raise it up ’mong Judah’s hills. 
Who will dare to meet the Lion 
By the fountains of the rills? 
Strong, strong—raise the song! 
Raise it the hills among; 
Raise it till the Moslem hear— 
Sound, sound, trump and drum! 
Let them know we come— 
Cross and banner, sword and spear! 


Il. 
Base it were for us to linger 
By the dull and weary wave, 
While the Unbeliever’s finger 
Points with scorn the Holy Grave. 
Ride, ride !—to-morrow’s tide 
Sees us the spot beside 
Watered by our Lady’s tear. 
Sound, sound, trump and drum! 
Let them know we come— 
Cross and banner, sword and spear! 


Ill, 

Saintly forms above are bending, 
Martyrs’ hands are beckoning on ; 
They, the brave, who died contending 
For the faith that Christians own! 

Speed, speed !—pilgrim’s weed 
Shows not like steel at need. 

Men in mail, not monks, are here! 
Sound, sound, trump and drum! 
Let them know we come— 

Cross and banner, sword and spear! 


Iv, 
Lo! the evening shadows gather ; 
See, the night is settling down. 
Shield us, O Almighty Father !— 
Shield our army, and thine own! 
Halt, halt! beneath the palm 
Raise ye the evening psalm, 
Raise it up both lond and clear. 
Sound, sound, trump and drum! 
Let them know we come— 
Cross and banner, sword and spear ! 


Vv. 
Bright the stars above are burning, 
As they may have burned of yore, 
When the shepherds, home returning, 
Told the words that angels bore. 
Pray, pray! for the day 
Calls us again away. 
Once more let the foemen hear. 
Sound, sound, trump and drum ! 
Let them know we come— 
Cross and banner, sword and spear! 
W. E. A. 
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Dies Woreales. 
No. X. 
CHRISTOPHER UNDER CANVASS. 


Camp at Cladich. 
ScenE—The Pavilion. Time—Sunset. 


Nortn — TaLtBoys — Sewarp — BULLER. 


NORTH. 

Sometimes a formally exact symmetry presents itself to me in the most 
general structure of the Paradise Lost. Establishment of the danger, or pre- 
paration of the catastrophe, Four Books—diminution of the danger, or 
retardation of the catastrophe, Four Books—realisation of the danger, or 
effectuation of the catastrophe, Four Books. 

BULLER. 

But, sir, this formally exact symmetry was not in the original Ten Books, 
which then gave for this distribution of the subject, first Four Books, three 
ditto, and three ditto. The later division having been, I think, of the origi- 
nal VII. into VII. and VIIL., and of the original X. into XI. and XII. 

NORTH. 

Even this was, however, a symmetry. Our business is now mainly with 

the first Four, which bring the mischief to the door. 
BULLER. 

Formerly, Criticism seemed to have done her part in developing unity. 
Now she is required, in establishing unity, to demonstrate its power—that 
is, its utility ; else she is held to fight for forms, which are themselves held 
to be shadows. 


NORTH. 
The power with which the action of the Paradise Lost moves on from 
its origin in the lifting of the head, from the fiery flood, of Satan, as felt. 
The simple severity of the earlier conduct, is the condition of that felt power. 
But only the inventors, or studious judges of poetical fictions, perhaps, will 
perceive the force of intellect implied in contriving the simplicity. Look 
at the first steps. Satan raises his face—looks round—rouses his next mate 
—hears—answers—flies to shore—is followed—soliloquises—turns to the 
thought of arousing the rest—is encouraged by his mate—approaches the 
shore, and lifts up his voice. Imagine that the rest of the Poem had been 
lost ; or that silence had then overtaken the tongue of the Poet. How great 
an accession to the Epic Poetry of the world would have stood in those few 
lines! And yet, externally viewed, how little has been done! The magnitude 
is internal. It is the prodigious simplicity of the Action—the power of the 
archangelical intelligence, and of the ‘‘ unconquerable will,” that sustains the 
seemingly impossible conflict with Omnipotence. Imagine the Action which 
goes near to wrest the new creation from the sceptre of the Creator! And 
that proceeds adequately strong from so small-seeming an outset as that slight 
corporeal movement of an individual creature! ‘‘ Round he throws his baleful 
eyes.” From that mere casting his eyes round, to the utmost magnitude of 
depicted Action, there is no leap, no precipitous or disproportioned ascent, no 
escalade. For from the beginning there is the power in the form. ‘ Eyes,” 
‘that witnessed huge affliction and dismay,” mixed with obdurate pride and 
steadfast hate. There is already the sufficiency, so far as on the finite side 
sufficiency can be, for the renewed Satanic warfare ! 
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BULLER. 

The main contemplation which Satan entertains of God is one which com- 
prehends them both as rivals and antagonists, opposed belligerents. He has 
waged war, and the business of the Poem imports that he shall wage war. 
He has waged war, and been annihilatingly overthrown ; he will wage war, 
and, by high and mysterious permission, shall partially succeed, although to 
his unspeakable harm. From the war past he draws the conclusion, that 
the Almighty surpasses him in force,—‘t whom thunder has made greater.” 
He knows God as omnipotent. Meanwhile he believes that cunning and 
fraud may prevail. He knows not omniscience. Thus a hope is opened to 
him, and the progress of it is seenin First Book. He accounts for his past 
defeat ; that is to say, he justifies the attempt which induced his defeat, by 
saying that God had hidden his strength, and without display of his powers 
seemed to reign rather by acquiescence of the angelical multitude. The out- 
ward superior Power of God he acknowledges freely enough in a great many 
places. Satan succeeds in Heaven after the same sort in which he succeeds 
upon earth—he seduces, and he succeeds by permission. Such success as he 
has attaints not Omnipotence. Apparently Satan is herein deceived. 

NORTH. 

This appears to be the immediate birth of pride. He would feel himself 
humbled in confessing himself vanquished. As long as he is ready to endure 
all consequences, and in spite of all to say 1 hate—I resist—I will not—so long 
he appears to himself unvanquishable. So long, in some sort, the equal foe. 
He must in his pride have forgotten that overwhelming approach when the 
warring Messiah came on with lightnings and thunders, and their war was 
no more. The reasoning of this cannot be understood, unless Milton means 
that Pride blinds, as all Passions, during their access, blind. As long as he 
will not submit, he blindty feels that the war is—power against power. Satan 
in his first speeches proposes to wage by force or guile eternal war, putting force 
and guile equally. In the next he has made up his mind for guile— 


* Ever to do ill our sole delight, 
And out of good still to find means of evil !” 


This is verging towards the war that must be waged—not of outward force, 
but within the mind. 
BULLER. 
That sharply defined beginning and ending—so full of profound, intellec- 
tual power for the matter—and set with such Epic and childlike ocular evi- 
dence before you—first in 


al “ Round he throws his baleful eyes ;” 
and last in, 
* Hand in hand through Eden took their solitary way ;” 


the first and last link of the strong chain so plainly shown, gives me the 

impression of an integrity learned from the Attic stage—as expounded by 

Aristotle—quite different from Homer’s integrity and unity of action in the 

Iliad. Milton here displays his unity with a severe significance, tempered 

indeed by his poetry, picturesque and pathetic as it is; but that may remind 

us of Aristotle’s three magisterial terms—* a beginning, a middle, and an end.” 
NORTH. 

Yes. There is, to my thinking, but one part of the Conduct that essentially 
and absolutely takes away integrity and unity. This is nothing less than a 
second great Action ingrafted on or embosomed in the first. The catastrophe 
is calamitous to the hero and heroine; and let me here say, that in this 
respect alone the Poem resembles a Tragedy, much more than it resembles the 
Iliad. However, Milton could not, as a Theologian, or as a Poet, end his 
relation in unmitigated pain—one only mitigation, measured to the calamity, 
lay before him, and that mitigation he has employed—The Redemption. 

NORTH. 
Let us speak afterwards of that part of the Poem. Meanwhile of 
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the Fall of Man from obedience, innocence, Divine favour, bliss, and his 
blissful abode, Paradise. Man sins—God casts him out. The Poem relates 
this history. But this history arises out of an anterior history. For Satan is 
moved by Revenge, and prolongs an old Warfare. That the chain of causes 
and effects may be apparent, that anterior history must be related. The Poet 
must relate it in its place, in the order of time; for he must begin where he 
does, from the birth of Revenge in the mind of Satan—that is, immediately 
after the Fall of Satan. For expectation of the catastrophe which concerns 
the reader—which is the Fall of Man—must dawn from the ontset. It is the 
one day of the Poem. There cannot be two successive principal expectations, 
the Fall of Satan followed by the Fallof Man. Accordingly, the Pcet includes 
the Fall of Satan, which is respecting the poetic the lesser Action, in 
the relation of that which in the poem is acknowledged the greater Action, the 
Fall of Man. He must make that prior Action, in the relating, dependant 
and subordinate. He does this with consummate art. The archangel Raphael, 
in Book VI., relates the Rebellion and Fall of Satan as a warning against his 
machinations, and Raphael narrates, too, the consequences of that Fall, 
namely, the creation of this world and of Man. This is the great deed of art 
by which the complex given subject is reduced under needful Epic unity. 
The full relation, then, of the angelical catastrophe lies reserved for the 
middle time of the Poem. But the Poet needs this catastrophe before the 
commencement of the Action. Else the Action begins unintelligibly. What 
does he do? He moves on from his two opening Invocations to the outset 
of his Action, through a vivid, almost lyrical, and, as it were, prophetical 
strain or burst. He glances into the future of his Poem, and for an instant 
shows Satan climbing, fighting, and falling. This momentary introduction 
over, he begins ¢o tell. The fountains are unlocked; and the deep, broad 
stream flows, its profound bed murmuring with everlasting music. The lyrical 
manner saves all unpleasant impression as if the Rebellion and Fall of Satan 
were twice related in the Poem. 
BULLER. 

Presented as the would-be co-rival of the Deity—he is with great con- 
sistency of purpose and effect shown singly as hurled, by which few significant 
verses in the Introduction you are launched into the now opening narrative, 
with your soul, or understanding, or eye fullof Satan. The indeterminateness 
the report gives concerning the object of Satan’s ambition, prevents that criti- 
cism of improbability. No more is done than effectually to move vivid re- 
membrance in you of that which you have in various ways out of the Poem 
heard concerning the War. Nothing is distinct in that first passage, or clear 
in painting, but the hurling. 

NORTH. 

Milton fills our mind with Satan and his angels before any of the celestial 
powers are presented; so that we come with eyes and mind accustomed to 
humanity, and surprise aggrandises, the habitual standard. You do not 
habitually think thus gigantically of angels. It was the more needful that 
Milton should diligently impress this. One reason is to keep them apart 
from Adam and Eve afterwards—a separate order. He impresses the 
gigantic stature of the mind before the personal appearance of Satan. 


‘ TALBOYS. 
Sir ? 
NORTH. 
Yes, sir. Satan— 
* Extended long and large, Him, haply, slumbering on the Norway foam, 


Lay floating many a rood ; in bulk as huge The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
Titanian, or Earth-born, that warr’d onJove; With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 


Briareos or Typhon, whom the den Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
By ancient Tarsus held; or that sea-beast Invests the sea, and wished morn delays: 
Leviathan, which God of all his works So stretched out huge in length the arch- 


ated hugest that swim the ocean stream: fiend lay! ” 
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Satan lies extended like the overthrown and imprisoned monsters of 
the Old Fable—the hundred-handed Briareos, Typhon; or like that 
monster of the New Fable, the slumbering whale, ‘on whose thick, insensible 
skin the mariner anchors. You observe the steps trodden by the imagina- 
tion. The monsters of more analogous nature and configuration are first 
presented. They are too like to be more than remembered by name. But 
the hint has dilated your eye and unsettled your wonted conceptions, and 
you pass on prepared to the more explicit and poetical imagining of similitude. 
Even loving and reverent critics of the Paradise Lost lose love and reverence, 
when a technical term crosses their way; and here are in one large hemi- 
stich, two from the craft of the sailor. You may be well assured that 
‘*moors” by his side * under the lee” has not escaped sharp reprehension. 
But listen you devoutly to the profound Poet, and to your own moved soul. 
In the first place, the words are musical ; in the next, they affect no extra- 
ordinary display of nautical erudition, but are familiar enough to your own 
landsman’s ear. Shall the words of the sea be strange to the Poet’s fellow- 
islanders? Will you make good to the simile the loss of the two terms that 
are its life? What other word than that which customarily signifies to the 
navigator the secure possession held by his vessel of the immovable shore, 
will suffice for expressing his ease inspired by his present perilous anchorage? 
How will you do justice to the wild fable—how magnify the sleeping leviathan 
more than by bestowing upon him the phrase which the night-foundered pilot 
himself would upon a true and actual island, when under its sheltering coast 
he and his tossed skiff lie during the drear night-hours, in the lull of the 
wind and the sea? 

TALBOYS. 

Moreover, the designations of the creature, ‘‘ sea-beast leviathan,” dispel 
ordinary associations ; and one after the other turns your fancy to the un- 
couth, the huge. Far more the Divine power introduced, and even as if 
exerted for the purpose of creating dimension— 


* Whom God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim.” 


The bold and grasping phrase itself, ‘‘ his works that swim ;” and lastly, mark 
even the unusual, but not unconsidered placing of the words, the separation 
of his works from the limiting that swim, by which, for an instant, our appre- 
hension is thrown loose into the region of the absolute-measureless—you are 
uncertain of the Poet’s intention, and when he brings you into the sphere of 
the known and the real, the very limiting aggrandises 
“That swim the ocean-stream.” 
NORTH. 
Eh? Acutely remarked, Talboys. 
TALBOYS. 

As for the wonderful doubt that has been moved, whether the whale or the 
crocodile sleeps on the Norway foam, and quietly receives anchors, and shelters 
vessels *‘ under the lee ” of his floating bulk, Milton has particularly provided 
against that danger in the Seventh Book, in which he again describes the 
Leviathan, and yet more explicitly the Whale; besides which, for a final 
security against misapprehension, the Crocodile is created on one day, and 
the Leviathan on another. But what precautions, sir, are good against a 
commentator? 

BULLER. : 

Three things necessitated Satan’s poetical exaltation in Books First and 
Second. First, he is lately fallen, and even his corruption is not immediately 
uttermost. Throughout the poem are visible, lingering angelical gleams. 
His pride, supporting an unconquerable will, is really required to his destined 
warfare, which is the whole business in hand. He must be magnified for 
the sake of the reader’s imagination, in order to give verisimilitude to the Past 
War. Satan is the greatest agent of the catastrophe. The mind of the 
reader must be carried along with the agency. But it would revolt from 
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following him, unless a certain dominion over the imagination had been given 
him. We go along with him now, certainly not desiring his success, by 
which we are to suffer, but with eyes that are fixed upon him by curiosity, 
by pity, for so much good that remains in him of what he was, by admira- 
tion of what is in him of yet unextinguished greatness. Moreover, he has 
to be taken down, as he goes on, and the greatness at the beginning is not 
more than was needed for that purpose. However unresulting the pomp 
of array in the First and Second Books turns out, it was obliged. Warriors 
fallen, and recovering courage, must unavoidably put on the pomp of war. 
If this is reason enough, the Poem gains in its proportions: Hell has now 
a magnitude corresponding to Heaven and our Universe. But it is agreeable 
to the purpose of the whole Poem that the magnificent display and prepara- 
tion of Devils shall turn to nought. Is there not such lesson designed to 
our Imagination? That it has to learn that it has too hastily let itself be 
dazzled by the false glory of those Two First Books! 
NORTH. 
I have said what all the world, except Talboys, knows, that— 
TALBOYS. 
I like, sir, occasionally to disagree with all the world except Talboys. 
NORTH. 

I have said, my dear Talboys, that the Action of the Poem takes the starting 
point of its majestically sweeping career from the consternation in which the 
rebellious angels are shown lying after their Fall. 

TALBOYS. 

What more, sir? 

NORTH. 

I wish to insist for a moment upon the Poet’s picture of this consternation. 
And the rather because they who have but the inspiration of the Sister Art 
for the visual illustration of the Paradise Lost, do not seem to have possessed 
themselves of Milton’s unquestionable meaning. 

TALBOYS. 
I pity the poor painters ; but, sir, perhaps— 
NORTH. 
The Poet says that 
“ Nine times the space that measures day and night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

Confounded, though immortal.” 


TALBOYS. 
No mystery there ? 
NORTH. 
A great mystery. I ask, in what posture did they lie? 
TALBOYS. 
You ask, in what posture did they lie ? 
NORTH. 


The answer of the Poet, if you examine the relevant passages, is unequivocal. 
They lay, all the while ‘* prone”’—“ prostrate”—“ grovelling”—in the abject 
posture of ‘‘ adoration.” These are some of Ais words—in one then—flat on 
their faces as they fell ! 

TALBOYS. 

That would never suit the Sister Art. 

NORTH. 

But what does the singular picture mean? Are they insensible? No. 

The Poet delivers you from that supposition, if you have entertained it— 


“Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel.” 


They did perceive the evil plight in which they were—they did feel the fierce 


pains. They lay in keen anguish. In a word, the stupor in which the 
Poet represents them as lying is no stupor of the sensibility. The power that 
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is inert, suspended, utterly useless in them, is the power of acting. They 
lie in utter stupor of the Will. 
TALBOYS. 
And what does this mean, sir? A great difference there, sir. 
NORTH. 
Think for a moment, my dear Talboys, of the introductory verses in which 
the Fall of the Angels has been rapidly touched ! 


“Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong ! flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition.” 


You may readily believe that such a fall has withered in them for a season 
every faculty but that of agony. But the war and the fall that are here 
foreshadowed are in the Sixth Book fully told. There their defeat is pictured, 
when the Messiah, clothed in the terrors of omnipotence, goes forth to rout 
their battle ;—and they drop under his lightnings;—they flee;—to flee farther 
they throw themselves out of Heaven, and 


“ Eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit.” 


Now, from that helpless, aghast, and thunder-ploughed battle-field, on which 
they lay, 
“ Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen !” 
till the Victor raised them to expel them—from that unimaginable nine days of 
‘** Heaven ruining from Heaven”—it is that they lie in this powerless conster- 
nation and stupefaction ! 
TALBOYS. 

Reading the Poem over again, we read it, sir, with a more profound and 
exact intelligence. 

NORTH. 

This picture, of which whether all our good Painters have striven to trans- 
mit into their colours, the stern and appalling monotony, I know not—may 
serve as an instance to show how Milton, true to a great elementary function 
of the Poet, uses the visible—the act or the inaction—to signify, with over- 
whelming power, the invisible—the utterly vanquished mind. 

TALBOYS. 

That “ rolling” is only the undulating and fluctuating of the bodies, as the 

flaming billows heave and roll under them. But Milton has not done. 
NORTH. 

Done!—only begun. The things told by a Poet must have probability— 
that is to say, they must have credibility, or verisimilitude of their own ; 
or they must carry a persuasion of their truth and reality. But in the con- 
stitution of this Action, the first feature shocks and subverts all belief—all 
persuasion of truth and reality. A Finite Leader, and the host of his finite 
followers, contending against their Infinite Adversary ! 

The first heavy task laid upon the genius of the Poet then is the duty of 
making this impossibility seem possible. He has done it, and you read on 
with an understanding unshocked by the contradiction—persuaded. He 
has for this purpose exalted the mind of Satan to the utmost that was 
consistent with Satan’s dedication of himself to evil. 

TALBOYS. 

And especially the Poet has exalted him by that which lay next at hand, 
as being all along implied, his ascendancy over, and real superiority to his 
followers. 

NORTH. 7 

He is the first who recovers to thought and to bodily motion. The Arch- 
angel lifts up his head! That is all. His other parts besides are ‘‘ prone on 
the flood ”—he looks and knows! He rouses 


“The next in power and next in crime,” 
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who lies next him—Beelzebub. They converse—they leave the flood, and 
alight on the land. And now Satan will arouse the rest. His legions— 
angel-forms that lay in trance 


© Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Valombrosa.” 


He approaches the shore— 


* And called so loud that al) the hollow deep 
Of hell resounded ! ” 


His words are short and few—words of bitter upbraiding—of worse—of 
insulting denunciation. And he bids them awake and rise, “ or be for ever 
fallen!” He dids them, and they have arisen. They heard and were abashed, 
and up they spring! 

TALBOYS. 

Prevailing Poet! Nine days which measure time to mortal men they have 
lain, spite of their agony—without the motion of a limb. One word of 
searching displeasure and imperious command from that well-kuown voice! 
and instantaneously, like a noonday cloud of locusts, the millions are on the 
wing in the air. 

NORTH. 

And the speaking of the Poet, which we must hear, is not the illimitable 
representation, to our senses; not the sign, but the thing signified, the reve- 
lation of an inward Power! 

The angels are in that horrible trance utterly powerless—will-less ; they 
have not stirred—neither have they shrieked—nor yelled—nor groaned. One 
word was required to tell you this—and that one word is there. When 
Satan, self-armed and recollected, will answer Beelzebub, and to that intent 
addresses him, Milton ushers in those first words uttered in Hell by telling 
you that he speaks— 

“ Breaking the horrid silence.” 
TALBOYS. 

You have this evening shown, sir, how with Milton the pomp and prodi- 
gality of Poetry serve the main business of the narrative Poet—the conduct 
of his Action; how poetry, properly and universally, uses things external 
or corporeal as the most affecting and effectual expression of things Internal, 
Spiritual; how uniting a spirit prevails in different parts of the Poem; 
with what power Milton creates the persons of his Epic; what is meant 
by the sublimity of imagination—understanding the faculty as we usually 
understand it—-in Milton. Whatever resembles moral sublimity is no less 
to be attributed to him. How like a giant he grapples with his more 
than gigantic subject ! 

NORTH. 

What was the condition of the fallen angels, when we first contemplated 

them? Stunned as if annihilated under the wrath of God! 


TALBOYS. 
Wrapped, as it seemed, in indissoluble chains. 

NORTH. 
Powerless with despair. 

TALBOYS. 
Prostrate on a lake of fire. 

NORTH. 


One word from their great Chieftain, infusing strength by shame—one 
other, imparting courage by hope—and Hell stands in armed and bannered 
array, 

“ Hurling defiance towards the vault of Heaven ! ” 
The fallen angels are here first presented to us in the only way in which 
they can win over our sympathy and affection. 
, TALBOYS. 
Devils winning over our sympathy and affection ! 
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NORTH. 
Do they not? You know they do. They have sinned, and they suffer ; 
hence two ways of access to our hearts. 
TALBOYS. 
Ay, my good sir, the offence is, after a measure, balanced; that is, the 
anger and the hate of our pure conscience is mitigated. In condemning, we 


pity. 
They are like ourselves. 


NORTH. 


TALBOYS. 

Accordingly, along with a gublimity of being which lifts them out of con- 
sanguinity, or fellowship with us, there is felt, in the speeches of the First 
Book—thorough Tragic Pathos, the true pathos of Melpomene. 

NORTH. 

We mourn, perforce, with mourners, in what manner soever calamity may 

have been brought upon the crushed head. 
TALBOYS. 

Moreover, we must go along, to a certain degree, even with Devils, seeking 
our own destruction, else the Poet loses his indispensable hold upon us. How 
could we go along, sustained by antipathy ? Through two whole Books, where 
all the agents are engaged in a common interest—by antipathy ? 

NORTH. 

Love is essentially, my dear Talboys, the creating spirit of Poetry—and 

we must—Heaven forgive us—love the Devils ! 
TALBOYS. 

More or less—and so must the Poet; so, between us two, did Milton. 
Approving, at the bottom of our hearts, their proceedings, is toute une autre 
chose! We can go along with Revenge—pretty—very, very well. 

NORTH. 

Ay, Talboys, much better than with simple Disloyalty, Envy, wrongful 
Ambition, and Ingratitude. And we must go along with a flaming force of 
mind which not experience of thunder, nor immeasurable precipitation from 
heaven’s brink, nor the boiling flood, which has ‘ received them falling,” nor 
the dungeon horrible, that on all sides round, as one great furnace flames, nor 
anguish possessing limb and soul, nor “* despair” can quell or make to falter. 

TALBOYS. 

The powers of mind—the heroism, though misapplied—the magnanimity, 
though depraved, appear in quite a new light, and from more vivid and 
irresistible evidence, in the rebound from such a fall. 

* From this descent 
Celestial virtues rising will appear 
More glorious, and more dread than from no fall, 
And trust themselves to fear no second fate.” 

What Satan here says of the Virtues, meaning the spirits themselves, we 
feel of the Virtue such as is left them—Virtue in its first sense unquestion- 
ably, and enough of it. 


NORTH. 
Besides, my excellent Professor— 
TALBOYS. 
Talboys. 
NORTH. 


They possess the field wholly to themselves. You are amongst the con- 
spiracy, and you have a difficulty to disbelieve against the hopes and trust of 
a whole multitude. You are carried along. Not every one can be an 
Abdiel in understanding even. You have no other personages presented to 
divide your sympathy. You have none to divide your admiration—astonish- 
ment—awe—reverence ! 

TALBOYS. cP 

They are the utmost of power shown you. They far overtop your imagina~- 
tions of powerful created beings. They dilate your imagination. Your ima- 
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gination carries no standard of greatness which it can apply, and find them 
scant measure. 
NORTH. 

But if they fill by their magnitude your outward and inward eyesight— 
stretch it—how are you prepared to set bounds to their enterprise, or its 
results? You have that sort of calling which suffices for carrying you on 
without distrust. 

TALBOYS. 

Compare our actual disposition towards the rebellious angels in Books V. 

and VI., where they have it not, as here, all their own ways! 
NORTH. 

An artistical reason, Talboys, is, that we thus begin with a character of 
Poetry from which the other kinds rise well: the mournful and terrible, 
the bitter and sad, the morally and physically disturbed and painful. 
I suppose, mon bon ami, that the fires of Hell reflect something in our own 
souls; wrath and smouldering hate and raging desire—inward, eating, 
unappeased. The load upon the eyelids of imagination laid by that darkness 
visible has the power of a moral element. So has that sullen, grim, shrouded 
glare of the lurid flames, and the stifling and the scorching. No doubt that 
we shall rejoice, as the Poet will, to escape. The rest is relief. It is like the 
daily natural apparition of the Universe. Day rises out of night—beauty out 
of horror. 

TALBOYS. 

Moreover, it is by far the strongest demand made by the Poet upon our 
capacity of sympathy, and of conceiving; and it is well to have it over—as 
it was well to take us fresh. 

NORTH. 
The disadvantage is that a great many readers get no farther. 
TALBOYS. 
They like hell too well. 
NORTH. 

But plainly, Talboys, the order of art is that the dark disturbance raised in 
your spirit be brightened and quieted, not the reverse. See the whole system 
of the composition. First, Hell or Heaven intermixed—then Earth, which 
is proportionate—a balance of tones, harmony. Heaven in its glory, Paradise 
in its heavenly beauty, lie between Hell on the one side, and on the other the 
now unstained Earth. 

TALBOYS. 

The rebel spirits are first presented to us, sir, beaten. That is quite an intel- 
ligible state—our understanding accepts it at once; and we have here no occa- 
sion of asking, Can they, by possibility, succeed? We remain undisquiected 
by any intellectual scruples that might have been raised on that account. 

NORTH. 

But there is a little more in this matter. That first warfare was one in 
which they were utterly to fail, as they must fail in contest of strength with 
Omnipotence. This is a war in which they will be permitted, after a manner, 
to succeed. One may ask, in Books V. and VI., how far the war of the 
angels is, for itself, better told, after you know that it has failed, or worse? 
In the First and Second Books, however, this is clear, that no conviction of 
utter insanity obtrudes itself to diminish your admiration of intellectual power, 
and of immeasurably sublime nature, inthe angels. And yet, if any repent- 
ance lay open to them, there is insanity here too. They partially succeed 
against us; for themselves they end in utter failure. But that is beyond our 
beam of light and our horizon. 

TALBOYS. 
The pervading, unspeakable sorrow of the First Book is the—privation. 
NORTH. 

A third part of the Celestials have lost their goodness, their glory, their bliss, 
the love of the Creator and heaven. In the stead of all these, they have now the 
prize of their unhappy attempt—Hell. The First Book lavishes poetical power in 
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making Hell sensibly present—visibly—tangibly. This was poetically required. 
The scene is new and strange to the imagination. And we would not with 
sufficient activity create it for ourselves. The poet industriously creates it 
for us. The overwhelming presence of the scene was indispensable ; for to 
us who know the Fallen Angels, first under their loss, in their place of punish- 
ment—their positive suffering—grounds the terrible pathos. Fire and gloom ! 
These are the two colours on the pallet of the stern painter, and he spares 
them not. Fire! The incessant scorching of the angelical flesh, which here- 
tofore bathed in perpetual delight ! Liquid fire, and solid fire! That is to Hell’s 
** dread emperor” the composition, which immediately reveals itself, of his 
new kingdom. Dull fire, or flames! And let it not for a moment seem to 
any criticism wilfully refined, and inventively sceptical—such as that which 
inconsiderately disdains to the Greek stage the penal and Lernzan wound of 
the hero Philoctetes—a humiliation of Poetry—that she insists with deli- 
berate pains on corporeal sufferance. The nature of Poetry claims that the 
outward be emphatically spoken, if imagination lives and breathes by the 
bodily senses ; and the fires of Hell are terrible to the imagination. Besides, 
what else is Poetry but the intuitive interpretess from or into symbols ? These 
fires have another significance, and a worth of terror far other than that 
they derive from the bare fact of the physical pain. They have symbolic 
power. They, and the thunder that so long and so loud peals through the 
Poem, are the appalling exponents of God’s awakened, afflicting, or anni- 
hilating wrath. And so, spontaneous, unsophisticated imagination knows 
and feels them. And so, sublime Power, justly exerted, forces its proper 
acknowledgment, and justifies itself. The gloom that loads the angelical eyes, 
used to the resplendency and ineffable beauty of heaven, and to the dazzling 
and blinding rays of the Divine presence, speaks obviously and immediately 
to the spirit. 
TALBOYS. 
It does. 
NORTH. 

An indissoluble bond ties in our thoughts light with life, bliss, truth, 
honour, and sanctity. Its opposite, darkness, with death, sorrow, intellectual 
and moral destitution. The persons of the good angels are luminous, radiant 
all over with visual glory. Those of the revolted have, during the Fall, under- 
gone change. Their “ glory,” says Beelzebub, is ‘‘ extinct.” The luminous 
property has not passed wholly away, but it suffers extreme diminution. 


* His form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness.” 


We hear by-and-by of the Archangel in the Second Book, having received 
from Chaos instruction for continuing his journey towards this newly-created 
world ; he, 
“ With fresh alacrity, and force renewed, 

Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 

Into the wild expanse.” 
Even his ‘“‘ dimmed lustre” “ strikes fiery off” against the pitchy darkness of 
the chaotic abyss. When Satan sees Beelzebub lying beside him on the Lake, 
he scarcely knows him from the transformation ; and his first words mourn his 
personal obscuration. 


“ If thou beest He! But, oh! how fallen ! how changed 
From Him who, in the happy realms of light, 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads though bright ! ” 


In “ the happy Realms of Light!” Just so, cleaving to the light, when he has 
flown to the burning land, and more deliberately agnising his new habita- 
tion, takes possession of his empire, and mourns the change. 
* This mournful gloom 
For that celestial light.” 
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TALBOYS. 
A well-known scene in the Fourth Book, sir, brings out properly, and beau- 
tifully draws out, the hidden soul of the symbol. 


“ So saying, on he led his radiant files, 
Dazzling the moon.” 


The radiant files dazzle the terrestrial moon! by their natural self-splen- 
dour, not merely by reflecting back from their arms her own lustre! 
NORTH. 

Should any one unluckily ask you, ‘‘ Who, in the Paradise Lost, bears the 
part of Achilles in the Iliad? or the part most resembling that part? you 
will doubtless be tempted to say—Satan. The interest created in Satan in 
Books I. and II. has led English readers to think him the Hero. And an 
Italian critic says, ‘‘ I define the hero of a Poem, that personage to whom 
the Poet has attributed the most active part in bringing the undertaking 
proposed to its accomplishment.” And he concludes by deciding the question, 
Who is the Hero of Paradise Lost ? in favour of Satan, the undertaking being 
the Fall of Man. 

TALBOYS. 

Then, I suppose that, in the tragedy of Othello, the hero is Iago. Satan 

and Iago both bring to pass by persuasion. 
NORTH. 

Why, Satan is the great heroic and poetical creation of a person in the 
Poem. And for this, no doubt—that he is the agent upon whom chiefly the 
action rests. His action is principal and continuous. But there the parallel 
ends. The heart of the Poet is with Achilles—not with Satan. The heart 
of the right hearer is with Achilles—not with Satan. 

TALBOYS. 

I like that, sir. 

NORTH. 

Two persons are, in the Paradise Lost, who have no parallel in the Iliad. 
One is on earth—Adam. One in heaven—the Son. 

BULLER. 

And yet, in a certain sense, both have an analogy of their Epic personage in 
Achilles. For the human head, upon which the pathetic soul of desire in the 
bosom of the hearer hangs, is there Achilles, here Adam. And the armed 
warrior, upon whose right hand Victory sits eagle-winged, is there Achilles, 
here the Messiah. 

SEWARD. 

Upon another hand, it may seem fitter to say, that the matter of the 
—_— removes the Paradise Lost from all comparison with merely human 

pics. 

NORTH. 

Adam is no single man. He is mankind. 

SEWARD. 

Then it is trae that, notwithstanding the immense importance of the 
human destinies at stake, and although, in one respect, Adam and Eve are 
thus the principal personages in the Action—indeed, the only personages of 
the proper action, and the highest beings out of humanity are, in an Epic 
sense, if one may dare so to speak, subordinate—yet another way of looking, 


in a manner subverts this view. For the Persons and the Conflict, out of 


humanity, are so transcendent in themselves, that you might speciously say, 
that the bosom of Man is merely a field, upon which the Lord of Good and 
the Lord of Evil contend for victory. 
: SEWARD. 
Still I think that that is but a momentary view taken by a sublime Theo- 
logy. The sympathy of the heart, and the intense reality of representation, 
rest upon the human personages. 


It can’t be doub iiton's vi 
ubted such was Milton’s view. 
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NORTH. 

All the beings out of humanity belong more to the Imagination; and a 
shadowy veil floats, however thin, between us and them, vividly and ener- 
getically as they are presented. Our own kind belongs to us, and we to our 
own hind. Adam and Eve are the centre of the prime interest in these. 

SEWARD. 

Adam then is the hero; Eve is the heroine—the only two human persons. 
This you may learn from Homer—the Iliad. There you learn that proper sup- 
porters of an Epic Action are the human actors—men and women—ourselves ; 
that the superhuman agents—even to the highest—even to those whom we 
name with awe—whom, through awe, we rather abstain from naming—are 
in the uncontrolled poetical moulding of the Epic Bard, the machinery of his 
Auman action. Man is the centre, the subject. With good reason; since the 
Poet is a man, and his hearers are men. Everything, without exception, 
glorifies man. If we would make an exception in the Paradise Lost, in con- 
sideration of the great extent occupied by the preternatural persons in the 
relation, as well as in favour of their extraordinary dignity, and choose to 
carry a notion acquired amongst human transactions into affairs infinitely 
raised above humanity, we must look for the superhuman Hero of the Para- 
dise Lost, I think, not in the warring and vanquished Satan, but where the 
warfare deforms the celestial fields, in the sublime Vanquisher of Satan. On 
that field Satan is indeed thrice vanquished ; but I speak of the third and last 
victory, which empties distressed heaven of sin and all molestation. 

NORTH. 

Yes, my friend, of all the persons which Milton, in winnowing with irre- 
pressible pinion the air of all the worlds, has dared to present, his love and 
awful admiration chiefly beam forth in delineating the Gracious Power who 
steps in as Mediator and Intercessor between the offended Father of all 
Being, and his offending human children. In bringing into personal pre- 
sence, as it were, and in supplying with human words the highest of all 
Persons, the Almighty King, which Milton has many times done in the 
Poem, his genius might seem to be tamed with reverential fear, with a sur- 
mise of excessive daring ; not so when he clothes the brow or the lips of the 
Messiah, now with mercy, now with terror. The few lines in Book III., 
which describe the appearance of the Filial Godhead, after his offer of Him- 
self to be the propitiation for Man who will fall, are unspeakingly beautiful. 
They possess the new or the rare sublimity of tenderness. The same august 
Being, on the second day of the angelical warfare, taking the field against 
the Rebels of Heaven, in the Sixth Book of the Poem—the Militant Messiah 
—has brought out powers of utterance from our English Epic Harp, which may 
-bring to mind the verses of Cowper :-— 

“ The strings are swept with such a power, so loud, 
The storm of music shakes the astonish’d crowd.” 
BULLER. 

There is a question which I feel as painful, and which cannot be avoided. 
After all, who has vanquished? Personally, Satan is vanquished. Follow to 
the close the views of the immense poem, which comprehend all worlds—all 
space—all time—eternity—and we answer, with regard to the Archfiend at 
the conclusion— 


* Hell, her numbers full, 
Henceforth shall be for ever shut !” 


There lies the prostrate antagonist of Heaven, indungeoned in fierce fires, for 
evermore. He is personally vanquished. But along with Him, Hell ‘* has 
her numbers full.” And there are Angels and Men; and by all theological 
report, and by Milton’s own intimations, I think—by far the greater part of 
mankind. Looking at the Poem, then, as the history of a Conflict—what is 
the result? First, God creates man to supply the vacant room of the Angels : 
but they do not supply his room. Upon the contrary, much rather, it seems, 
do they fill Hell! Secondly, The first created have immediately fallen; and 
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as far as the Creation alone goes, the Counsels of God have failed. But 
there is a reserve. It is in the infinite Love of the Redeemer. Man is re- 
deemed, and Satan thus at the second stroke, if not at the first, is quelled. 
No! for the Infinite sacrifice does but partially succeed—I fear, in small part t 
Therefore, twice, and the second time ultimately, the Counsels of the Infinite 
Wisdom, of Infinite Love, and the acting of Omnipotence, fail. 
SEWARD. 
And the God of Evil has carried his point with cost enough to himself. 
BULLER. 

If I were simply challenged to criticise, as a theologian, the Theology of 
Milton, I do not know, whether, ignorant as I am, I should not think myself 
bound to hold my tongue. But the Poem challenges criticism as a Poem, 
and I feel in myself that here is a gap in my satisfaction in the Poem. 
That which is undertaken, promised, vaunted even by the highest speaker 
and agent, does not appear to a common human understanding as performed. 

SEWARD. 

I cannot help fearing that this flaw—may I call it? like one broken link of 
the mightiest chain, invalidates the whole work, as a whole ; disables us from: 
giving it the acceptance we desire, and in which, merely as critics of Poetry, 
we should rest happily. 

NORTH. 

The question is not a slight one with us, as wonderers, whether we may. 
gaze with pure, entire wonder, or must wonder at this and at that, and not 
at the whole. 

BULLER. 

This view may even beget a suspicion as to the poetical sincerity of Milton’s 
mind in the Poem. Is there here, one may be driven to ask, a theological 
sophism? Has Milton by some untenable syllogism reasoned himself into a 
belief, which the human soul, illuminated by Love into Truth, cannot 
receive? A narrow tenet? A tenet narrowing at once God’s grace and 
man’s reason ? 

SEWARD. 

If we have the persuasion that he has done so, then it strikes me as pro- 
bable, that, since once for all, we are compelled to carry on, strangely, the 
consideration of Theology and Poetry side by side, we must herein find our 
poetical sense and capacity constrained and oppressed. For is not Poetry> 
the life of our souls, flowing pure, free, and full? And can there be a wrong 
in Truth and Love that will not be felt as a wound to this life? 

BULLER. 

A syllogism standing in the place of an Inspiration might, in a sense, be 
called a defect in poetical sincerity. It is much worse, if we can, for a- 
moment, imagine that Milton has, with splendour of poetry, knowingly hid- 
den the defects of an argument, which, while it convinced him, he might 
suspect did not equally convince all others. 

NORTH. 

I feel that the deepest soul of Milton breathed in the purpose of the Poem, 
which is, I understand, to establish man’s holiness, as only by possibility 
subsisting in its consent with God’s holiness. Whatever thought, issuing . 
truly from the spiritual consciousness which led Milton to his purpose, vindi- 
cates, in so issuing, its fitness for poetry—vindicates its tendency to enlarge, . 
exalt, rectify, nourish all our best powers. 

BULLER. 

But merely the fact that a thesis found in the schools, recogitated by him, 
and not sent up by the oracular soul, seemed to justify and correspond to his 
consciousness, and recommend itself to Milton the Inquirer, would by no 
means vindicate the Thesis as poetical. 

TALBOYS. 
You very properly, sir, asked me somewhat sternly— 


NORTH. 
Mildly. 
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TALBOYS. 

In what posture did they lie? You have now given us a very forcible 
and truthful account of in what posture they now stand; but might you not 
have been— 

NORTH. 

More circumstantial? I might, and shall be so now. I ought to have 
spoken of that first CoLtoquy on the fiery flood between Satan and Beelzebub. 
TALBOYS. 

That infernal colloquy sublime! You said well that the change has been 
produced by steps that our minds follow easily ; that we have pursued with 
satisfaction to our understandings the progress of this wonderful revolution. 
Does the colloquy help it on? Do the myriads hear it? Or are they dumb 
and deaf? 

NORTH. 

Dumb and deaf. But we are not; and the colloquy is for us. By-and-by 
the myriads will hear it ; meanwhile we feel in it Satan’s greatness and his 
power, and are enabled to believe in the cleaving and inflamed allegiance of 
the Myriads to their King. Recite the Colloquy. 


TALBOYS. 


“If thou beest he,—but O, how fallen! how 
changed 

From him, who, in the happy realms of light, 

Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst 
outshine 

Myriads though bright !—if he, whom mutual 
eague, 

United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 

And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Join’d with me once, now misery hath join’d 

In equal ruin ; into what pit, thou seest, 

From what height fallen! so much the 
stronger proved 

He with his thunder: and till then who knew 

The ~ he of those dire arms? Yet not for 
those, 

Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 

Can else inflict, do I repent or change, 

Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed 
mind, 

And high disdain, from sense of injured 
merit, 

That with the Mightiest raised me to contend ; 

And to the fierce contention brought along 

Innumerable force of spirits arm’d, 

That durst dislike his reign; and, me pre- 
ferring, 

His utmost power with adverse power op- 


posed 
In dubious battle on the plains of heaven, 
And shook his throne. What though the 
field be lost ? 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome.— 
That glory never shall his wrath, or might, 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 


Who, from the terror of this arm, so late 
Doubted his empire ; that were low indeed ! 
That were an ignominy, and shame beneath 
This downfall! since, by Fate, the strength 
of gods 
And this empyreal substance cannot fail ; 
Since, through experience of thisgreat event,— 
In arms not worse, in foresight much ad- 
vanced,— 
We may, with more successful hope, resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Irrecoricilable to our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and in the excess of joy 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heaven. 
So spake the apostate angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep de- 
spair ; 
And him thus answered soon his bold com- 
eer. 
O "Didass ! O chief of many throned 
Powers ! 
That led the embattled seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct ; and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endanger’d Heaven’s perpetual 
King. 
And put to proof his high supremacy, 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or 
fate ; 
Too well I see, and rue the dire event, 
That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lost us heaven; and all this mighty 
host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low, 
As far as gods and heavenly essences ; 
Can perish ; for the mind and spirit remain 
Invincible, and vigour soon returns, 
Though all our glory extinct, and happy 
state 
Here swallow’d up in endless misery.” 








NORTH. 

How solemnly and majestically the first lines glorify Satan—by a scale set! 
Chief of Powers that led! a Leader of leaders—a Prince of princes—a Throne 
above thrones! Think on the strange misprision of Bentley, who thinks 


that either Milton ungrammatically put “led” for “ Jeddest ”—ignorantly 
then too—for he would not have shunned ‘“ledst,” who said elsewhere 
** sleptst !” 
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TALBOYS. 
And what a locution he, Bentley, thus bestows on Milton—“* Leddest under 
thy conduct!” 
NORTH. 

. Or that if Milton means “ led,” Bentley thinks he has lowered Satan by 
attributing to the subordinate powers ‘‘ endangered,” ‘* put to proof;” not 
discerning that all that all do under Satan becomes much more majestically and 
superbly and sublimely Satan’s than if he did it personally. He is their Soul, 
and to him they owe that which they do. Note the grave, touching, and mag- 
nificent composition of the first and following verses :—‘‘ O Prince!” is a full 
address; but satisfies not Beelzebub, who proceeds to reproduce and expand 
his compellation. And first by translating ‘‘O Prince!” into ‘‘O Chief of 
many throned Powers!” But neither is that enough; and all that is hung in 
the following lines upon the Powers becomes only an immense explication and 
amplification of that first ‘‘O Prince!” For you must not, for the world, for 
an instant think of such a construction as ‘‘O Prince—of many throned 
Powers ;” for that would go down at once from “ Prince” to ‘‘ Chief.” But 
decidedly ‘*O Prince” is insulated, entire, independent, self-sufficient ; and 
all the rest is a second birth, unbosomed out of it. Observe, too, the instan- 
taneous resumption by Beelzebub of his old relationship to Satan—as a 
follower, loyal, admiring, attached, justifying, only not having yet received 
from him the courage to hope on; there is not a word of displaying his own 
zeal, but in perfect simplicity, and as a mere follower, of course. There they 
are together, master and servant, or rather brother and brother, for it is a 
mixed relationship. What they were before, that they are after; the ‘* horrid 
change” has in this made none. There is here a moral sublimity; and 


“Study of revenge, immortal hate !” 


like a seed cast into the soil of the future—like an end of thread put between 
the fingers of Destiny, which she shall spin on. There is, in three words, the 
fall of man spoken. , And observe how slowly the reacquisition of will, fitting 
for corporal act, ensues. Lifting up a face, eyes cast round, the project of a 
flight so heavily proposed, under such a depression of all physical energy! 
Herein, and in the flight which follows, and is described with care, the 
impressive representation of a quasi-annihilation, from which they have to 
revive, the aggrandisement which all this annihilation of a physical kind 
acquires, that herein is expressed the hand of God weighing them down, 
as indeed throughout the whole Poem the finite teems with an inly-born 
infinitude. 
TALBOYS. 


Compeers! but Beelzebub, methinks, is beginning to quail. 

“¢ Here swallowed up in endless misery. That we may so suffice his vengeful ire ; 
But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now Or do him mightier service, as his thralls 
Of force believe almighty, since no less By right of war, whate’er his business be, 
Than such could have o’erpowered such force Here in the heart of hell to work in fire, 

as ours) Or do his errands in the gloomy deep? 
Have left us this our spirit and strength What can it then avail, though yet we feel 

entire, Strength undiminish’d, or eternal being, 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, To undergo eternal punishment? ” 

NORTH. 


“ Whereto with speedy words the Archfiend replied.” 
Good Dr Newton says, that what Beelzebub had last said hath startled 
Satan, and that he “ thinks proper to make a speedy reply.” 


“Fallen Cherub! to be weak is miserable, Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Doing, or suffering ; but of this be sure, Our labour must be to pervert that end, 


To do aught good never will be our task, And out of good still to find means of evil: 
But ever to do ill our sole delight, Which oft-times may succeed, so as perhaps 
As being the contrary to His high will, Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
Whom we resist, If then his providence His inmost counsels from their destined aim!” 


Satan “thought proper” to make this speedy reply. And Beelzebub is 
mute. Satan follows up his triumph; and seeing that the “ angry Victor” 


i 
i 
i 
| 
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has recalled his ministers of vengeance and pursuit back to the gates of 
heaven, and ceased to “* bellow through the vast and boundless deep,” 


‘thinks it proper” not to let slip the occasion, 


“ Whether scorn, 
Or satiate fury, yield it from our foe.” 


He must be up and doing. 


“Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and 


wi 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 
Save what the glimmering of these livid 


mes 

Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves; 
There rest, if any rest can harbour there; 
And, reassembling our afflicted powers, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend, 
Our enemy—our own loss how repair— 
How overcome this dire calamity— 
What re-enforcement we may gain from 

hope— 


If not—what resolution from despair. 


Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

His mighty stature! On each hand the 
flames, 

Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, 
and roll’d 

In billows, leave in the midst a horrid vale: 

Then with expanded wings he steers his 
flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 

That felt unusual weight ; till on dry land 

He lights,—if it were land that ever burn’d 

With solid as the lake with liquid fire.” 


The opening of his speech very beautifully brings out Satan’s mournful regret. 
You can see his angelical senses offended, wrung by the change. He, too, 


loved light, and beauty, and serenity ! 


He had love! Whither has it gone, 


or going? The excess of “ glory obscured,” answers to a like change 


of mind! 


Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime, 

Said then the lost Arch-Angel, this the seat 

That we must change for heaven, this mourn- 
ful gloom 

For that celestial light? Be it so, since he 

Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 

What shall be right: farthest from him is 


st, 

Whom reason hath equal’d, force hath made 

supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells: hail, horrors, hail 
Infernal world, and thou, profoundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at 


least 
We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence ; 
Here we may reign secure, and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 
But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 
The associates and copartners of our loss, 
Lie thus astonish’d on the oblivious pool, 
And call them not to share with us their part 
In this unhappy mansion, or once more 
With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain’d in heaven, or what more lost in 

hell? ” 


In part of the respect which we feel for Satan is our admiration of his under- 
standing ;—of its powers, at least, if not always of its conclusions. His 
greatness is twofold—first, the intellectual endowment is of the highest order, 
which was requisite in the Antagonist of Heaven, Author of Evil, Seducer of 
Man, Tempter of the Saviour. But we feel quite as much a moral grandeur 
in his intellect. Moral qualities must proceed, I suppose, from the will. 
There may be, and I suppose are, many wnobvious ways of this proceeding 
from the will into the understanding in angel and in man—ways claiming 
the research of the Philosopher. But there is also one obvious way of this 
proceeding—namely, to face and understand your own evil condition. There, 
every one feels that the collecting your intellectual powers, and the strength 
exerted in using them, are from a will full of power; and perhaps most of 
all, that the voluntary rejection of all self-delusion, of all hiding from see- 
ing, the simple determination to know the worst that is to be known—is 
heroic. By power of intelligence, and by intellectual courage, Satan calmly 
looks into, and takes on him the condition which he has made for himself. 
There is only one exception to be made to his clearness of understanding— 
that is, his moral perversion—his monomania—to which he gives concen- 
trated expression— 


“ Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven !” 
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As he afterwards admits the inevitable and self-condemning consequences in 
a word—‘ Evil, be thou my Good!” which is the sublimest moral reductio 
ad absurdum ; and yet you feel when he comes to it, not that he has found 
light, but that he has bound himself to darkness ; only he shows that he tho- 
roughly knows the darkness. He is a clear logician. The fixing of our admi- 
ration on Satan’s intelligence began early, or at once—‘ as far as angels’ ken 
he views!” His eyes are sublime visual organs. And you may know how 
far they can see, when Uriel sees, from the Sun, Satan’s face on Niphates 
repeatedly change colour. He, the Leader, more than any other angel, takes 
penetrating and comprehensive views of his situation : ‘ 
“Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,— 
Said then the lost Archangel,—this the seat 
That we must change for Heaven?” 
SEWARD. 

Beelzebub, at first, and throughout, is a grand, a sublime angel; beyond 
all the others, even Moloch, furious king. Moloch is above Mammon, and 
Mammon above Belial. But Beelzebub is not further above them, than he is 
below Satan. He does not dare to call on the Legions; but implores Satan 
to speak, knowing that his voice will prevail. That consternation, he knows, 
has not broken the power of that name. ‘* Astonished on the oblivious pool,” 
they have still remembrance of his place in Heaven, ‘there sitting where 
they durst not war.” In Bliss, or in revolt, or ‘in hideous ruin and com- 
bustion,” equally the “* Lord Paramount.” 

TALBOYS. 

Lucifer, Son of the Morning, of Heaven, is now Hesperus in the Night of 
Hell. And Hesperus, who yet still leads the starry host, shines brightest; 
and they yet believe that, following Him, they shall repossess their native 
seats. 

‘“‘ Leader of those armies bright, 
Which but the Omnipotent none could have foil’d ! 
If once they hear THAT VOICE,” 


they will soon resume new courage and revive, though now they lie 


“ Grovelling and prostrate in yon lake of fire! 
As we erewhile, astounded and amazed.” 


Satan will speak. But the Poet gives him time—zot to prepare Him—for he 
has for nine days been thinking of his Address. Nay, he makes two 
Addresses, both equally suitable and appropriate; but the second being the 
Speech of the Evening. The Poet rejoices in the certainty of “‘ thunder 
and lightning” worthy of the occasion, and is absolutely averse to the cessa- 
tion of that Colloquy. He himself uses three hundred lines in telling 
us the final result! Yes, from the imploration of Beelzebub till the close 
of Satan—three hundred lines of such Poetry! Beelzebub ‘‘ scarce had 
ceased,” till the superior Fiend was moving ‘‘ towards the shore.” We have 
seen him—lying—rising—flying—now behold him walking—that is, “* moving 
towards the shore.” 


‘¢ His ponderous shield, Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
Etherial temper, massy, large, and round, At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Behind him cast: the broad circumference Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Hung on his shoulders, like the moon whose _ Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 


orb 


Here is, then, the whole sublime Figure detached and in motion; the most 
conspicuous piece of his warlike array singled out and presented under a first 
Impression. The astronomer is placed in his observatory; his eye as if 
created anew by that wonderful organ of revelation which his hands have 
fabricated. He at least is for the moment ‘ sublime with expectation.” 
And still the sights, too, that he hopes for, are “here inwrapped im an 
expectant music,” 
“ To descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains.” 
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How faithfully to his calling and to his own being has the Poet of a sudden 
put life into the Moon, by the suggestion of running waters! No matter, 
though Lord Rosse may have little hope of descrying rivers in a planet with- 
out an atmosphere! Young observation might hope everything. ‘In her 
spotty globe!” Spotty! You here see how harmoniously, and with what an 
accession of composure to the momentary leave-taking, one word of this final 
musical clause resumes the whole various imagery of the next preceding 
one, lands, rivers, mountains! Gigantic Spottings, when science has inter- 
preted them! And an Art in the Versifier mated to the genius of the 
Thinker. Ay, there is a capacity resident in verse to refiect the stupendous 
creations of genius—Dread Action, Dread Passion, Dread Cogitation. 
BULLER. 
Eh? 


TALBOYS. 

Beelzebub—and you and I are now standing beside Beelzebub—sees 
Satan going from him ;—were Satan coming towards him, where would be 
that Shield? That description of Satan’s Shield ? 

BULLER. 

Nowhere in Milton. 

TALBOYS. 

The Leader of the host now stands on the brink of that inflamed sea, 
and calls. 


* He called so loud that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded.” 


An expecting hemistich! Listen! Hell listens! and all her forlorn myriads, 
grovelling, weltering, and powerless of will, as they lie, and for nine days 
and nights have lain upon the tossing of the fiery surge—they listen to the 
hardly less than omnipotent call! The voice of the Archangel, in the pride 
of his call, twice reaches a resting-place. Once in the words— To slumber 
here as in the vales of Heaven!” Observe here that repose is the very 
matter that is ironically presented ; and observe that from this momentary 
repose break out, like lightnings and thunders which tear open the breast 
of some solid cloud, the fiercest scorn-shafts with which Satan will vex them 
up from their slumber as of annihilation ! 


NORTH. 
But what follows the Shield, Talboys? 
TALBOYS. 
«* His spear,—to equal which the tallest pine, On Heaven’s azure; and the torrid clime 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire. 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand,— = Nathless he so endured, till on the beach 
He walk’d with, to support uneasy steps Of that inflamed sea he stood, and called 


‘Over the burning marle, not like those steps _ His legions.” 


It was but a wand. Imagine his Shield, and you know the size of his Spear. 
Imagine his Stature, and you know his volume of Voice. 
NORTH. ‘ 
He makes two Addresses. The first, of which you have spoken well, did 
its business. 


‘ Princes, potentates, To adore the Conqueror ? who now beholds 

Warriors! the flower of heaven, once yours, Cherub and Seraph rolling in the flood 

now lost, With scatter’d arms and ensigns ; till anon 
If such astonishment as this can seize His swift pursuers from heaven-gates discern 
Eternal spirits! Or have ye chosen this place The advantage, and, descending, tread us 
After the toil of battle to repose down eA. 
Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find Thus drooping, or with linked thunderbolts 
To slumber here, as in the vales of heaven? —‘Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. ui 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn Awake !—arise!—or be for ever fallen! 


The Myriads are on wing—they heard, and were abashed, and up they spring 
* Upon the wing, 


Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires.” 
They were like leaves—now they are like locusts. 
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“ As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 
Waved round the coast, up call’d a pitchy cloud, 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile.” 


What would you more? At a signal given by the uplifted spear of their 
Great Sultan’s waving to and fro to direct their course, in even balance they 
light on the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain. That night of locusts 
darkening all the land of Nile in Egypt’s evil day was God-sent ;—so is this 
night of locusts darkening the clime of Hell. And forthwith from every 
squadron and each band—of Locusts—the Heads and Leaders thither haste 
where stands their Great Commander! ‘ Godlike shapes and forms excel- 
ling human!” ‘ Princely Dignities” and ‘“‘ Powers that erst in Heaven sat 
on thrones.” 
SEWARD. 

I hope, sir, you feel the poetical grandeur of Milton’s picture of the old 
Mythology here—a strain of one hundred and forty lines, which has been 
found fault with by some critics as a digression or episode—out of place! 

NORTH. 

Out of place! Gloriously in place. ‘The Poet thereby aggrandises Satan 
and his Angels all. Of them in heaven there is no memorial—blotted out and 
razed, by their rebellion, from the Book of life. Our imagination is moved 
by this splendid vision of gay religions full of pomp and gold, when ‘ Devils 
were adored for Deities;” and all over the earth prevailed the worship of 
those very fallen-angels, by the posterity of the two human beings whose 
Fall is yet to happen! What says Thomas Campbell? ‘The subject of 
Paradise Lost was the origin of evil—an era in existence—an event more 
than all others dividing past from future time,—an isthmus in the ocean of 
eternity. The theme was in its nature connected with everything important 
in the circumstances of human history; and amidst those circumstances 
Milton saw that the fables of Paganism were too important and poetical to 
be omitted. As a Christian, he was entitled wholly to neglect them; 
but as a Poet, he chose to treat them, not as dreams of the human 
mind, but as the delusions of infernal existences. Thus anticipating a 
beautiful propriety for all classical allusions; thus connecting and re- 
conciling the coexistence of Fable and of Truth; and thus identifying 
the fallen angels with the deities of ‘ gay religions full of pomp and gold,’ 
he yoked the heathen mythology in triumph to his subject, and clothed 
himself in the spoils of superstition.” 


SEWARD. 

Nobly said. 

NORTH. 

And again, “‘ The Powers of Milton’s Hell are Godlike shapes and forms; 
their appearance dwarfs every other poetical conception. When we turn our 
dilated eyes from contemplating them, it is not their external attributes alone 
which expand the imagination, but their souls which are as colossal as their 
stature—their thoughts that wander through eternity—the mind that burns 
amidst the ruins of their divine natures, and their genius that feels with the 
ardour, and debates with the eloquence of Heaven.” 

TALBOYS. 

And I say, again and again, that in Satan we see Intellect of the highest 
order, next to divine—Invincibility of Will—the consciousness of that invin- 
cible will, and of all its resources—Ambition, which nothing less than the 
throne of God seems as if it could satisfy—the Imperial Consciousness of 
Command—the complacent accepting of the dominion in Hell—the scorn of 
Pain—the infinite capacity of Pain—the infinite active energy which forth- 
with produces new warfare with Heaven—the power of infusing hope and hate 
into others —magnificent eloquence—glorying in the conduct and prowess of the 
past war—heroic trust in the unbroken zeal of and trust of his Followers— 
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NORTH. 
Satan now feels that the time is come for another kind of eloquence. 


“Then straight commands that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions be upreared 
His MIGHTY STANDARD.” 

BULLER. 

* At which the universal host up-sent 
A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond, 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night.” 

TALBOYS. 

* All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 

With orient colours waving : with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 








Appear’d, and serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable.” 


SEWARD. 


*¢ And now, 
Advanced in view, they stand ; a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms, in 


guise 
Of warriors old with order’d spear and shield; 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose. He through the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 


The whole battalion views—their order due— 

Their visages and stature as of gods— 

Their number last he sums, And now his 
heart 

Distends with pride, and hardening in his 
strength 

Glories.” 


NORTH. 


*¢ He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower; his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun, new 
risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the 
moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all the Archangel : but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d; and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 


For ever now to have their lot in pain : 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 

Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt ; yet faithful how they stood, 
Their glory wither’d : as when Heaven’s fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks, or mountain 


pines, 
With singed top their stately growth, though 


bare 
Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 
To speak: whereat their doubled ranks they 
end 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him 
round 
With all his peers: attention held them mute. 
Thrice he essay’d, and thrice, in spite of 


Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride scorn, 
Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but cast Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth: at 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold last ss 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, | Words, interwove with sighs, found out their 
(Far other once beheld in bliss) condemn’d way.” 

SEWARD. 


The Address! The Address! 


NORTH. 


* O myriads of immortal spirits! O powers 

Matchless, but with the Almighty! and that 
strife 

Was not inglorious, though the event was 
dire 

As this place testifies, and this dire change 

Hateful to utter: but what power of mind, 

Foreseeing, or presaging, from the depth 

Of knowledge, past or present, could have 
fear’d 


How such united force of gods,—how such 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? 
For who can yet believe, though after loss, 
That all these puissant legions, whose exile 
Hath emptied heaven, shall fail to reascend, 
Self-raised, and repossess their native seat ? 


For me,—be witness all the host of heaven, 

If counsels different, or dangers shunn’d 

By me, have lost our hopes! But he who 
reigns 

Monarch in heaven, till then as one secure 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute, 

Consent, or custom; and his regal state 

Put forth at full, but still his strength con- 
ceal’d, 

Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our 
fall 


Henceforth his might we know, and know 
our own ; 

So as not either to provoke, or dread c 

New war provoked. Our better part remains 

To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 
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What force effected not ; that he no less Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 

At length from us may find, who overcomes Our first eruption: thither or elsewhere ; 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. For this infernal pit shall never hold 

Space may produce new worlds ; whereof so Celestial spirits in bondage, nor the abyss 

rife Long under darknesscover. But these thoughts 

‘There went a fame in heaven, that Heerelong Full counsel must mature : peace is despair’d; 
Intended to create, and therein plant For who can think submission? War then, 
A generation, whom his choice regard war 

Should favour equal to the sons of Heaven: | Open or understood, must be resolved.” 

SEWARD. 


Go on—go on. 
NORTH. 
“He spake; and, to confirm his words, out Against the Highest; and fierce, with grasped 


ew arms, 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the Clash’d on their sounding shields the din of 
thighs war, 

Of mighty cherubim; the sudden blaze Hurling defiance toward the vault of 

Far round illumined hell: highly they raged heaven.” 
BULLER. 

The Colonel asks where they got them ? 

NORTH. 

This is the law, and privilege, and glory of Poetry, that it hides the 
mechanism while it displays the power. It hides the mechanism by which 
the angels who in defeat in Heaven dropped their weapons, have in Hell each 
his own sword in sheath. You must read with Faith—in all poetry. The Poet 
says that such or such a thing happened. You must believe that it did, 
although you cannot tell how. Perhaps he could not tell you how. He 
knows that it did. The Muse has told him, or some spirit. You do not 
know, and had better not ask him how he knows. 

SEWARD. 

Raphael conveyed to Adam and Eve the war of the Angels. Milton con- 
veys the war of the Angels to us. Raphael conversed with Adam in a lan- 
guage which they understood. Milton reports their conversation to us in a 
language which we understand. Whilst we read we identify ourselves with 
Adam and Eve. We lend to each our intelligence of the things related and 
discoursed ; and as long as the power of the Song is upon us, herein no mis- 
trust creeps in. Coldly, afterwards, we may inquire, How could they under- 
stand? But then coldly we may answer, the Poet does not mean that these 
were literally the words used, but that this was the substance and effect of the 
words used. This was the meaning in one way or in another conveyed. 

TALBOYS. 

The belief that these were the words, belongs to the fervour of the hearing ; 
but the same fervour of the hearing gives the simultaneous and universal 
belief that the words were understood. 

BULLER. 

Keep the hour of Hearing and the “ torturing hour” of Criticism separate, 
each in its own integrity. 

NORTH. 

Milton, a little humorous, meets, plays with, and baffles, or provides for 
the Criticism. The hardest part, the Cannon and Gunpowder, are described 
by Satan to the Angels. 

SEWARD. 
Milton, in different places, gives hints of previous angelical visits and 
communications. Eve, relating her dream, says— 
“ One shaped and winged like one of those from Heaven.” 
How do we know what they had heard, or Paradise seen, of angelic weapons ? 
Armed angels guard Paradise. 
BULLER. 

Grant that the War had passed as Milton has described it, and that 
Raphael comes commissioned to make it known, do we for an instant doubt 

that He has power to make it known? Or, if the War had passed quite 
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otherwise, viz. spiritually, mentally, morally, or in ways to us in themselves 
incomprehensible, but that Raphael will virtually declare it by shadows of 
human war, he must then use human war, and he could, and he did, make it 
intelligible. 

NORTH. 

It looks like tgnotum per ignotius. It is a little circuitous and cumbrous 
to suppose the ignotius first made clear. It is better to ignore the bill. 
Milton gives us the example. He will not say, and Raphael will not, how 
far he speaks reality—how far symbols! It is better to throw ourselves 
upon the amplitude unknown to us of the angelical and then-human faculties 
of language. 

NORTH. 

His sanctity of purpose, his sincerity, assures us that it will save 
Milton from falling into any impiety in giving utterance to the Evil Ones. 
Should any such sentiment affect us, we are not only entitled, but bound, to 
believe that the fault lies in ourselves—in our own weakness to lie under the 
thraldom of association with mere words which have their character solely 
from the spirit with which they breathe or burn. And all the Two Great 
Books will bear the severest examination on this point. 

BULLER. 
Yet many excellent people think otherwise, sir. 
SEWARD. 

Startling as in many places the speeches necessarily are, as each speaker 
ceases we are made to feel that it is a speech of the Wicked. We never 
for a moment suspect, or fear, or believe, or imagine, that Milton has been 
dallying, in pride of his own genius, with evil thoughts, or sentiments, 
or suggestions ; or, while so dallying, enjoying too the imagined perplexity, 
astonishment, or horror of his own fellow-creatures who may read. 

NORTH. 

Much less do we ever, for a moment, feel that he awakens and starts 

doubts for the sceptic to muse over, or embrace. 
SEWARD. 

Or that he himself is a sceptic, embodying difficulties for the reason 
to conflict with in vain; so that they may remain for ever to deaden the 
life of faith. 

BULLER. 
And make religion full of bugbears and “ chimeras dire.” 
TALBOYS. 

Neither does any profound and enduring melancholy hang over our hearts 
on account of those Evil Ones. Pity and terror is theirs—their doom is 
tragic; but only because in our human hearts such emotions must always 
accompany great sufferings,—even of sin. But we are never for a while 
seduced in our souls to question the righteousness and the justice of 
such decrees. Free Will has been abused, and that is a great mystery. 
But our faculties of thought and reason justify the Divine judgment ; and in 
all they say we believe the teacher asserting Eternal Providence—nor, till we 
obscure our ideas of Right and Justice and Truth, can we doubt that such 
delinquency and such anguish are connate and included in a Holy Fiat. 

NORTH. 

Yet many critics have confined themselves too much to the Two First 
Books for the character of Satan—the Enemy, and thus have not given the 
whole character in its entirety. But this is unjust to the divine Poet, and it is 
unjust to his readers, who may be thus greatly misled, and miss, or be de- 
frauded of the moral and the theology which he the devout desired to leave 
engraven on the human soul. We are taught by him the Goodness and 
Bliss of an angelical Being Unfailen, and the wickedness and misery of an 
angelical Fallen. At first ‘not less” than archangel ruined; but after- 
wards less than that first. Therefore from his first appearance to 
his last must the Enemy of God and of Man be in our imagination as 
in Milton’s. And thus, you see, not merely that we may understand the 
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Poem as a great work of art, but the doctrine as a great doctrine necessary 
to salvation. But both are done at once by right—that is, by full compre- 
hensive view of Him—that is, by elucidatory criticism, drawing Him at full 
length—in all conditions and vocations. 
TALBOYS. 
Satan’s degradation is early begun. From the first there is a contradiction 
between his words and himself— 


“ Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep despair.” 
And again, when he cheers his troops— 


“ His high word that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance.” 


Showing, on Milton’s part, whilst he most exalts him, at least a willing- 
ness to let him down—an intimation of hollowness. 
SEWARD. 

He flatters the Monster at Hell’s gate. He changes his shape, and lies 
through thick and thin to the angel Uriel. Leaping into Paradise, he is 
compared to a thief and a wolf. The will of the poet is shown towards a 
subject by the similes. Homer thus always exalts Achilles. Milton vilifies 
and vilipends the Devil. He exalted him lately. 

What an insulting line— 


“The tempter, ere the accuser of mankind.” 


Base to turn against his own tempted. Moreover, Milton disparages him 
for avenging his loss in Heaven, on innocent man! He nowhere diminishes 
that representation of his agony! The First and Second Books are full of 
confessions how it is within him Hell. How conscience wakes despair, that 
slumbered! And put all the acknowledgments together that are in the 
soliloquy! The confession of suffering—of lying—the infatuation of Evil— 
“‘ the first to practise falsehood under saintly show ”"—* artificer of fraud!” 
Already there is nothing enviable—there is glory deeply overshadowed. 

BULLER. 
“ And thou, sly hypocrite, who now would’st seem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn’d, and cringed, and servilely adored 
Heaven’s awful Monarch ?” 


TALBOYS. 
“Back to the thicket slank 
The guilty serpent.” 
BULLER. 

O foul descent ! that I, who erst contended 
With gods to sit the highest, am now constrain’d 
Into a beast ; and, mix’d with bestial slime, 
This essence to incarnate and imbrute, 

That to the height of deity aspired ! 

But what will not ambition and revenge 
Descend to? Who aspires, must down as low 
As high he soar’d ; obnoxious, first or last, 

To basest things.” 


SEWARD. 
“ Spite then with spite is best repaid.” 


TALBOYS. 
He sits a cormorant on the tree of life. That is a particularly disparaging 
shape. A scarth—not an eagle—not a swan—not a bird of Paradise. He 
watches about Adam and Eve in divers animal shapes, in which there is a 
certain humiliation. 
He squats as a toad at Eve’s ear, poisoning her innocent sleep. Vile squatter! 
All God's creatures are good—a toad, as a toad, not to be despised. Fair 
fiction has in one imprisoned a Princess. 
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SEWARD. 

He is abashed by Zephon. He is in some nameless way quelled or con- 
trolled by Ithuriel—like a proud steed! Being ready to fight with Gabriel 
and all his angelical band, he is put to flight by an ill sign in the sky, 
which is, at the best, defeat. The detecting as a toad, and being compelled 
by the touch of Ithuriel’s falsehood-detecting spear is a great dishonour—to 
spring up in his own ugly shape—for he is getting ugly fast. The Son of the 
Morning is losing his good looks! He would be black-balled at the ‘* Face!” 

TALBOYS. 
And the simile to a heap of gunpowder is not at all enchanting. 
NORTH. 

The dialogue between Gabriel and him in Paradise seems really not very 
creditable to either of them. As far as Milton’s intention is inquired after, 
it is evidently against Satan. Upon the whole, even thus far it is evident 
that Milton means to load shame on his head, and that he does bring him 
down in your esteem.- But I see plainly that this way of taking it out is 
confused and undemonstrative. There should be regular heads of the degra- 
dation. We must discuss the matter more deeply and truly another day. 

SEWARD. 

To-morrow ? 

NORTH. 

I never can help fancying that the sublime of the Paradise Lost—on the 
infernal side—is most felt when Satan is most alone. If you want epic mag- 
nitude in the ordinary sense, you have it, when a “third part of Heaven's 
host ” are in motion or prostrate before you. But the true sublime is inward, 
and that sublime is most perceived when ‘‘ He who seemed alone the anta- 


’ gonist of Heaven,” stands or moves alone. 


“ Meantime the adversary of God and man 
Puts on swift wings, and towards the gates of Hell 
Explores his solitary flight.” 


I suppose, sir, there may be several reasons. One is, that it is the business 
of Poetry to find representative Unities. Our affection, sympathy, admiration 
—whatsoever emotion is to be raised—concentrates itself upon the One, 
being so strengthened ; diffuses itself upon the many, being so weakened. 
The multitude—all the others—are there to support Satan, and not one of 
them for himself, and with right ; for He ts the Soul of Evil! And howsoever 
the theologico-ethical reason of the Poem may be wrapped up and hidden in 
persons, the intellectual basis is the conflict of Moral Good and Evil. Strongly 
and effectually as the personal interests are presented, this grounding signifi- 
cation predominates, taking the Poem into a separate sphere from all others, 
and entitling it to be judged by its own laws. It is the greatest of all con- 
flicts, involving all our interests, and all our destinies ; is for us the fight of 
the universe, our fight. The muster of the ‘ third part of heaven’s host,” in 
Pandemonium, ends in this— 
“ With full assent 
They vote ;” 
And then what follows ? 
* This enterprise 
None shall partake with me!” 
The enterprise, too, which we know that He has imagined. And He goes, 
alone, to wage the renewed warfare. 
TALBOYS. 
And let us for a few hours go along with him. 
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